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on the occasion of the birth of the would be son. 
But then thete is some difference in all these kinds of 
pleasure and therefore, there is also the difference in 
the cause of each of these.? 

There are two kinds of sambandha (contact)— 
Praptilaksana (of the type of touching), as in the 
case of light with a pot; and opposite of the former 
(apraptilaksana, not of the state of touching), as in 
the case of name, knowledge, etc. with namables 
and knowables, etc.? 

We should not say that there is no pleasure in 
the dreaming-end-cognition (svapnintika), for if it 
were not so, then no lover would have longed for 
that state. So, that state is not the cause of pleasure, 
yet due to woba (stupidity) one’s inclination is towards 
that which is not its cause, just as the activity of the 
monkey is towards the heap of red-black berry beads 
(gufijapufija) for overcoming cold. 

A sentient being never thinks that a man, who is 
on the death-bed and is even unable to drink water, 
has eaten up a bread.5 

Udayana say's that Parindma according to the Bud- 
dhists is the production of another ‘dharmin’ after 

Different interpre. (He Previous ‘“dharmin’ has been 
eeaae edhe destroyed, while the Sankhya holds 
ee by, Pia that it is the mantfestation of another 

yam *dharma’ after the previous one has 
beome unmanifest,® the basic element remains un- 
changed. 

Udayana says that a Bhdasya is an independent 
comment on the sitra with the help of its author’s 
imagination (Pratibha). So the author of the Nyaya- 
bhasya explains the siitra even without it. This is 
but the habit of the Bhasyakara.’? 

Udayana quotes a maxim called Gardabbihsivaw- 
antbana, appatently meaning that'no butter is found 
even after the churning of the milk of the she-ass.® 

Udayana says that according to the Praudba-Gauda 
Neiyd yika-there are four types of Kathd instead of the 


1 PP, 526-27. 2 Ms. Pp. 446-47, *- Ms; P. 457, 
é-Ms, P. 457. §-Ms, P. 572. © Me. P. 697. 
7 Me. P, 729 ® Me, P. 739. 
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usually recognized three types.1. Who is this Praugba 
Gauda Naiyadyika? The four types are: Jalpa (pure) 
and Jalpa free from pratipaksasthapana ; Pure Vada 
and Vada free from pratipaksasthapana. But accord- 
ing to Bahyas there is only one kind of Vada. 

There seems to have been a view that creation or 
production of one substance is out of two earthly 
atoms and one watery atom, which Udayana does 
not accept.? 

With these few notes we proceed further to Uda- 
yana’s contributions to the Vaigesika school. There 

Udayana’s contri. 2F€ Only two works known to have 
bution to Vaiseyika been written on the Vaisesika school 
ioe by Udayana of which the Lakyandvali 
is his smallest work. It begins with a verse promis- 

ing to write a book on the defini- 
eon adi tions cf all the substances after 
having bowed down to the Lord of 

Parvati who is ‘nityavijfana’ and ‘Igvara’. 

It begins with the two-fold broad division of the 
nameables, namely, bhava (positive) and abhava (neg- 
ation). A very brief treatment of the six bhavapad- 
arsthas has been given and also of the four-fold division 
of the negation from the Vaisesika standpoint. Along 
with such a treatment the author has given some dif- 
ferent kinds of definitions of dravya, pythivi, tejas, 
akiga, Atman, manas, puna, riipa, sarnyoga, sneha, and 
samavaya. He has also said that the Atman has two- 
fold division, namely, Igvara and Anigvara. The 
former is proved by inference, the form of which is— 
sprout, etc. must have an agent, as these are products, 
like a pot, (and an ordinary being cannot be such an 
agent, so there is Ivara who alone can produce sprout, 
etc.). The second type of Atman is to be realized 
through the cognition of ‘abam’ within oneself and it 
is infinite; otherwise, there can be no order of things 
in the world.® 

Udayana has given the process of the creation of 
the number ‘dbitva’? in a well arranged verse which 
elsewhere has been given in prose. 





+ Tisrah Kathi bhavanti-Nydyabb/sya, 1. ii. I; Ms. P. 779. 
2 Ms. P. 1006, & p. 7. ‘Pp. 10, 
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The most important fact about this book is that 
at the end of this work Udayana has given the date 
of its composition already referred to before which 
helps us to determine his time so accurately. 

t has been published by Messrs Braj Bhusan 
Das, Banaras. It has been commented upon by Sesa 
Sarngadhara Acirya which is not yet published.? 

It should not be confused wit e Laksanamala 
which Mallinatha in his commentary on the Tarki- 
karaksa has attributed to Udayana.? This is supported 
by the fact that the references which Varadaraja has 
piven are found in the Laksanamalj and not in the 
Laksancvali3 

The last work of Udayana is his Kérandvali, a com- 
mentary on the Padgrthadbarmasangraha of Pragasta- 

; fda. Udayana has referred to his 
naan Oe Atniatattvaviveka and Kusuetdhi fali in 
the Kirandval .5 Udayana has made re- 

ferences to Bhiisana‘* and has criticized it and to Bha- 
sarvajfa.© It must be pointed out again, at this place, 
that though Udayana has mentioned the names of 
Bhiisana and Bhisarvajfia separately, as if these refer 
to two distinct persons, yet this is not the fact. 
Bhitsana is the name of Bhasarvajfia’s commentary on 
his own Nydyasdra. So he is very often called as 
Bhisanak4ra. Bhatta Raghava, whose commentary on 
the Ny yasdéra is believed to be the oldest in extant, has 
definitely said that Bhasarvajfia has accepted a parti- 
cular reading of the text in his Bé#sanc?—Bhiisane ca 
Bhisarvajfiairajfianasya yagaderiti vyakurvadhih, etc.— 
and also by Vallabhacirya in his Nydyalilavati—‘tadi- 
darh cirantana—Vaisesikamatadiisanam Bb#sana-kiras- 
yatitrapakaram/tadidamanamnatata § Bhadsarvajfiasya 
yadidamacaryamapyavamanyate’.® Now, these two 


1 Vide Laksasdvalt, p. 1, foot-note, 

* pp. 179, 225. 

® Vide—Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavasa Studies, Vol. 51, 
p. 13, foot-note, 

“PP. 103, 147. * PP. 43, 160, 192. *P. 232, 

* Ms. Fol. 116 in possession of the Varanaseya Sanskrit 
University. 

* PP. 57-58, Chowkbambha Sanskrit Series, Banaras edition. 
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references leave no doubt as to his having refferred 
to the same person. Again, Citsukhacirya quotes in 
his Tattvapradipika! the definition of Viparyaya as 
“Mithyadhyavasayah’ and attributes it to Bhisanakara 
which definition is exactly what Bhasarvajfia has given 
in his Nyayasara.* Udayana has also referred to 
Acaryah,® Tautatitah,4 Bhasana5, Nydyakusunaijali and 
Atmatativaviveka®, Acaryah, that is, Vyomagivacaryah 
as explained by Varddhamina Upadhyaya in his 
sap te ip Prajfiakara,* Bhasarvajfia.® 
It is though a running commentary on the Pada 

rthadbarmasangraha, yet it is in many ways like an 
original work on the Vaigesika system of Philoso- 
Hd It is unique in its treatment. Unfortunately, 

dayana left it unfinished and might have died 
just after it. The book ends with the ‘Buddhiniripana’. 
As it is a work on the Vaigesika system I reserve its 
detailed treatment for the next chapter. 

Varadaraja Migra refers to another work of Uda- 

yana in his Tarkikaraksa,™ called Laksanamala which 
Lakpanamala, his 2ccording to Mallinatha is a work of 
sixth work Udayana. Varadaraja says while de- 
Bhagiratha Phakura fining the probans—nitupadhikasa - 
dhyasamba ndhasali lingamiti Laksanamaliyém’. Again, 
he says while dealing with the three varieties of the 
Asiddba type.of fallacy —‘yathahuh—asiddhah Sadhya- 
samah sa cavidyamanasapakseh, pakse’vidyamino’, 
vidyamanavyaptikasceti tridheti’. These lines again, 
are attributed to Udayana’s Laksanamala by Mallinatha 
—Aadyabhedatraye tavadudayana-laksan amilaith samva- 
dayati—Yathahuriti Both these quotations are 
found in the Laksanuaala.™ 


1 Page 224, Nirnayasagar, Bombay edition. 
2 Pp. 2. Dr. S. C. Vidyabhiigana’s edition. 
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’ Pp, 43, 160. ¢ Pp, 103, 147. 
YP. 114-115. 7 P. 146, 

* Pp, 232. 

10 Root Note Pp. 179, 225 Pandit edition. 

11 p, 225, 
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This work deals with the Nydya-Vaisesika cate- 
gories beginning with Prama. As it is more of less 
a Vaigesika work, I reserve its treatment for the 
next chapter. 

Thus, we finish in brief the life and works of 
Udayandicarya,:a great genius of Indian Philosophy. 


45. VARADARAJA MISRA 
(11th century) 


After Udayana and before Gangega, Varadarija 
Mishra, son of Ramadeva Mishra, was a well-known 
Naiyayika who flourished in Mithili. 
Apparently nothing more can be said 
about his personal history. But even then something 
could be gleaned from his works. 

He was a great scholar of Nyaya and Miméarhsa 
and had critically studied the most difficult works of 
Vacaspati, Udayana and of others. So he himself 
says-— 

nyayavidyavidagdhasya mimamsaparadrsvanah| 

A4lodya dustaragabhirataran prabandhan 

vacaspaterudayanasya tatha paresam /* 


He was very much influenced by Udayana whom 
he quoted profusely in his Tarkikaraksa@. ‘Then, 
again, he says, as has been already noticed before, that 
he has written the commentary called Bodbanj on the 
Kusumdtyali simply to help the non-Maithila scholars 
who are puzzled at every step to understand the most 
dificult lines of Udayana.2 It appears that he had 
taken the vaisnava mantra of Narasimha for his 
Diks4 and it was, therefore, that he invoked the divine 
light-like _— of Narasimha? in order to cast off his 
nescience and reveal the truth. 

His first work is the Térkikaraksd written in fine 
easy verses to which he has added himself a prose 
commentary under the name Sgrzsan- 
graba.* It appears he was influenced by 


1 End of the TarAtkeraksa, p. 304, Pandit edition, Banaras. 
* Bodbasl, p. 1, verse 3. * Beginning verse of the Bodbant. 
4 Vide the colophon of the work, Pp. 363-64, 
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the Kusneidijali of Udayana and so he wrote his work 
first in verses and added later on, 2 commentary of his 
own in prose to the karikas. This is a very important 
work. It contains three chapters called ‘Paricchedas’: 
the first deals with all the topics of Nyaya excluding 
‘jati’ and ‘Nigrahasthina’, which have been dealt with 
in the second and third Paricchedas, respectively. 
From this division it appears that he, like Udayana 
and Dharmakirti, has given more importance to ‘Jati’ 
and ‘Nigrahasthina’. Udayana exclusively discusses 
in his Bodhasiddhi the two topics ‘Jati? and ‘Nigraha- 
sthana’, so was done by Dharmakirti in his ldda- 
ayaya. This was the period when controversies, 
Aiccassicat aud similar other types of argumentations 
were very common, because of the Buddhist influence. 
Thete are important references in this work 
to old authors and their works. I give below 
the names of some of them: Jayanta!, 
RY eae aa egal onal Jainajanah,® Tika- 
arah,4, Tatparyapariéuddhikarah,§ 
Trilocana,® Prabodhasiddhikaraih,’ Prabodhasiddinamani 
Parisi ste,® Prabodbasiddhau,® Bhisanakaradayah,!° 
Milacirya= = Vacaspati Misra,’ Visvaripa and 
Jayanta,}8 Salikanatha,@ and Laksanaméla 
The work has been commented upon by Jfidna- 
piirna who has named it Laghudipika. This Jfana- 
purna is identified with Jianadeva, 
the Tarkekerana pupil and immediate successor of 
Visnusvamin, son of Yajfiesvarahari- 
sarvaisvaryanijavasarh sarvavidyanivesitam] 
Sriyajfiesvarahareh sinurh Sri Visnusvamigurum 


numah//*6 
1p. 347, 2 Pp. 183-84, 
2p. 117, 4 Pp. 248-49, 
5 Pp. 186, 248. « Pp. 337, 356. 
7 Pp. 343. *p. 310. 
> Pp. 189, 308, 357. © Pp, 337, 341, 351, 353. 
Mp, 360. 18 Pp. 355-56, 364, 
18 Pp, 347, 355. 16 Pp. 22. 


18 Pp. 179, 225, 
1° End of the Lagbwaipi£d, p. 364. 
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Jnanapirna says in the beginning of his Laghadipika— 
‘tee Varadarajena nyayaSastrarthasangrahah/ 
ttah paratvato buddhva padyanam durgrahartha- 
tam 
Tenaiva racita vyakhya sa ca gastrapadam gata] H 
tatastadarthasiddhyartharn karomi laghudipikam]/ 
From these two verses it becomes clear that 
originally Varadaraja wrote the work only in verses, 
but it was felt that the work was difficult and so 
he added to it his own short commentary called 
Sdrasdngraha. Even then it was felt necessary to 
elucidate the work for which Jfanapirna wrote 
his Laghudipika. 
Another more important point what Jfianapirna 
says is that Varadaraja wrote his work pura (long 
before), and as the date of Jfidna- 
Date of Varadaraja piirna cannot be later than the 
13th century, the date of Vara- 
darija must also be pushed back to the 11th 
century. It was, therefore, that both the late Dr. A. 
Venis and Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviray 
have placed him in the 11th century. Dr. A. Venis, 
however, has placed him between 1050 and 1300.1 
Another commentary on the Tarkikaraksd is by 
the well-known commentator Mallinatha. It is called 
Niskaniaka. The author himself says that as this 
commentary explains all the difficult lines of the 
Tarkikaraksd, (nihSesakantakanirikaranena namni) it 
is called Niskantakd (free from thorns). That Malli- 
nitha was a preat scholar not only of Kavya-Sahitya 
but also of the systems of Nyaya, Vaigesika, Saakhya, 
Yoga, Vedanta and Paniniya is clear from what his 
son Virabhadra, the younger brother of Bhimasena, 
wrote in his commentary on the Durgdsaptafat? and 
also in the beginning verses of the Niskanyakd and 
also from the fact that he wrote a commentary called 
Niskantakd on the Prafastapadabhagya which he himself 
mentioned in his commentary on the Tarkikaraksa 
(Pragastapadabhasyaniskantakayamasmabhirvyakhya- 
tartho drastavyah).? 
1 Vide Introduction to the Keswmmdijalibodbani, p. iti. 


® Introduction to the Tarkikaraksd, p. 27. * Pp. 76, 139. 
F, 27 
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So says Mallinatha himself in the beginning of his 
Niskantaka— 
vanith kanabhujimajiganadavasasicca vaiyasiki— 
mantastantramaransta pannagagavigumphesu aah 
garit 
vacamakalayadrahasyamakhilarh yagcaksapadasphuram 
loke’*bhidyadupajfiameva vidusant saujanyajanyath 
yasah// 
The same has been said by his son Virabhadra— 
yo vai bhuapdlaciiddmaninikarakarairarcitéanghri- 
rdvijendrah 
kandde caksapade kapilaphanipatiproktatantre ca 
tantre/ 
vaiyase paniniye’pratihatadhisano’lankytau kavya- 
mile 
tikasn krtvagraganyo’bhavadiha vidusam malli- 
nathah kavindrah//} 
Both these commentaries are very important and 
informative. In the Niskanjakd we have the ‘following 
more important references: Bh#sana?, Bhiisanakara,3 
Vritikara,* Nikasah (Vistatastu Nikase drastavyah),® 
Parigista and Prabodbasiddhi® and Vilasakara.? Ac- 
cording to Mallinatha Varadaraja has referred to the 
view of the author of the 1’7/désa on Moksa. The last 
reference to the work called Vifésa is most probably 
the Dravyakiranavaliprakafa of Divikara Upadhyaya. 
It will not be out of place to refer to certain in- 
— and important facts from the Térkikaraksa 
ere— 
Varadaraja has included the treatment of the six 
positive Vaisesika categories in this work from page 
ree 132 to 164 and says that having 
Takikares alt «with the six padarthas of the 
Vaisesika, by the way, Icome back to 
the proper context. So he deals with the Nyaya 
system both in the beginning and also at the end. 


1 End of his commentary on the Durgisapt fail. 
® Pp. 142. 2 Pp. 4, 152. 

‘* Pp. 140, ’ Pp. 161. 
* Pp. 190. 7 P. 129, 
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He gives six definitions of Pramanya, namely 

(1 Pramayogavyavachedasamban- 
Pica aia dhah (that is, contact with (pram) 

after cutting off the relation with that 
which has no connection with prama). In other 
words, Pramanya is that which is in concomitant 
relation with Pram’ and that which possesses it is 
called ‘pramina’. ‘Prama’ is of two 'kinds—nitya (eter- 
, nal) and anitya (non-eternal). The 
ae da a iocma of a ‘pram’ ? Isvara 
which has no farana, while that of the other, non- 
eternal ‘prama’, there is always a ‘karana’, and ‘karana’ 
itself is the Pramana. This view 1s attributed to the 
Naiyayikas.t 

(2) By the way, the author gives the definitions of 
Pramana according to Saugata as—‘avisamvadivijfia- 
nam’ (meaning, the cognition which is 
not against the reality, that is, which 
possesses the pragmatic efficiency (arthakriyakaritva). 

(3) Again, he refers to the view that direct 
cognition (anubhiti) which is dif- 
ferent from smyti (memory), (Anu- 
bhitih Pramanam) is ‘Pramana’. This is attributed to 
the Prabhikaras. 

(4) The next view is that of the Bhattapada who 
holds that PramZna is that which 
leads to the cognition of reality 
not cognized before (anadhigatatathabhutarthanis- 
cayakam).? 

(5) The fifth view attributed to some one else, is 
Prameyavyapyam pragdnam, meaning, pramana is that 
which is pervaded over by the objects of knowledge. 

(6) The last view mentioned by Varadarija is that 
Pramana is the provision (saémagri) laid down by 
right pong (pramaniyatasimagri). 

All these views have been criticized and refuted 
by Varadaraja.4 

He points out and quotes Vdkyapadiya of Bharty- 
hari® in its support that gp ae to the ages 

; determinate (savikalpaka) is the only 
Prem ren type of os een This view 
1 Pp, 6, = P39: 3 P. 33. 
Pp, 13-54, 8, 124, ¢ P. 61, 
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is also refuted by Varadaraja. He clearly points out 
that the terms avyapadeSyam and vyavasdyatmakam used 
by Gotama really refer to the two Cad of ‘“pra- 
tyaksa’, namely, ‘nirvikalpaka’ and ‘savikalpaka’ (in- 
determinate and determinate knowledge respectively).? 

Varadaraja quotes a Karika defining Upddhi which 
according to Mallinatha is attributed 
to Udayana— 


ekasadhyavinabhave muithah sambandhasginyayoh/ 
sadhyabhavavinabhavi sa upadhiryadatyayah//? 


This verse 1s neither found in the Kerandvali, nor 
in the Kusumatyali. 
According to Varadaraja there are two varieties 
of Inference—‘visesato drstam and ‘sdményato drstam. 
—_ That inference which leads to objects 
foes (OF «I which are capable of direct per- 
ception is the ‘visesato drsiam’ as 
for instance, the inference of fire in the moun- 
tain, because there is smoke. That form of inference 
which leads to objects which are exclusively super- 
sensuous (nitya-atindriyartha) is of the latter type, as 
for instance, the inference of visual sense-organ, 
because of the cognition of colour, etc.3 
Varadaraja clearly mentions the 
three types of Analogy: 
Sadbarmyopamdnam-—where the analogy is 
based on the similarity; as having heard the statement 
that gavaya is just like the cow, when one goes to the 
forest and comprehends the similarity of cow in the 
gavaya and comes to have the cognition in the form 
‘it is cow-like’, it is called analogy based on similarity. 
(2) Vaidharmyopamdanak—Analogy based on the dissi- 
milarity between two objects; just as when one is asked 
‘what sort of animal is called horse’; the reply is given 
‘it is that which does not possess hoof cut into two 
parts, like a cow and others’; and so, he comes to com- 
prehend that a horse is different froma cow; and after 
that he comes to recognize the dissimilarity of the 
nature of not having hoof cut into two parts ina horse. 
This is the second type of analogy. 


Upadhi defined 


Types of Analogy 





1 P. 63, 2 P. 67, ® Pp, 81-82, 
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(3) The third variety is called Dharmamatropamanam, 
that is, having been told bya northerner thatan anima! 
which has long neck, extended lips and is habituated 
to eat hard, sharp thorns, is called camel. With this 
knowledge when a southerner happens to see such an 
animal in northern India, he comes to comprehend that 
such an animal is camel. This is the example of the 
third type of analogy.! 

Varadaraja says that the term sddharmya used by 
Gotama in his stitra should be interpreted in such a 
way as to include the last two varieties. In this very 
connection the author says that the definition of Sabara 
—that is, the comprehension of the similarity possessed 

Sabara’s idea of DY the object remembered which is 
Analogy not accepted the Pratiyogtka (as the cow of the vill- 
a age 1s for the gavaya) of the object to 
be cognized from the knowledge of the similarity pos- 
sessed by the object to be cognized, is analogy.2 This, 
Varadaraja says, does not differ from Inference.® 

Dealing with Apavarga (final emancipation), Vara- 
daraja, following the definition of the Nydyasitra, says 

. —absolute cessation of painis called 
aie do vies apavarga. In this very connection he 
explains the meaning of the term— 
atyantikatva (of the cessation of pain) as sajatiyasya ta?- 
raivatmani punaranutpadah, that is, non-appearance (Lit. 
non-manifestation) in that very Atman of the pain 
of the same type. To this Mallinatha remarks that 
Moksa is the destruction of the entire pain present in 
one Atman. As those desirous of emancipation are 
distinct from one another there cannot be any fallacy 
of ‘too wide’ (atiyapti).‘ 

He also mentions that the followers of Kumiéarila 
Bhatta do not accept ‘Visesa’ and inherence (sama- 

Mimimsakas’ view VaY2), While those of Prabhakara re- 
on ‘Vihesa’ and fuse to believe in ‘Vigesa’ but accept 
RasEAyaye: gakti, sadrsya and sankhya as separate 
categories. Thus, they believe only in eight catego- 
ries and not more.® Varadaraja refutes both these 


Views. 





1 Pp, 87-88. a Pp. 92. +P. 93. 
*P, 129, ’ Niskantakd, Pp. 163-64. 
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simply because of the greatness of the personality of 
the person, decisionis arrived at from his advice, if the 
members seeking the advice be devoted and sincere. 

As to the qualifications of the members of the 
Sabha, Varadaraja says that they should be admissible 
to both the parties, should have acquaintance with the 
secretes of the standpoint of both 
the parties, should be free from pre- 
judices and should be capable of 
understanding and retaining what has been put forth 
by the parties and also be quite skilful to explain 
them. ‘Their number should be even three, or more 
than three, ot even more than that, so that in case of 
differences the decision may be arrived at by taking 
the opinion of the majority. So it has been said— 

ragadvesavinirmuktah sapta pafica trayo’pi va/ 

trayopavista viprah syuh sa yajfiasadrsi sabha// 
Majority to decide And also—dvaidhe bahinam vacana- 
a problem miti ca/ 

Translation—The Sabhg (the debating assembly) 
should consist of three, or five, or even seven 
members (vipras) who are free from attachment and 
hatred towards any party. Such a gathering looks 
like the sacrificial gathering. 

In case of doubts, differences, etc. the opinion of 
the majority is to be spi eae 

The duties of the members are: to put restrictions 
to the scope of the topic under discussion and also to 
the ‘vadi’ and ‘prativadi’ (disputant 
and counter-disputant); to point 
out the merits and defects of the 
speakers by putting questions to them, or setting 
aside their views, or by elucidating their implications, 
to explain and remind those who are defeated and 
to explain to the weak after reproducing what the 
other party has said. 

As regards the qualities and merits of the President, 
Varadaraja points out the following: He should be 

Qualifications of 28teeable to the disputant and counter- 
the President (@bha- disputant, and also to the members. 
pat) He should be free from attachment 
and hatred and should be capable of suppressing 
and favouring the two parties when necessary. His 


Qualifications of 
members 


Duties of the sada- 
syas 
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to both the parties, should have acquaintance with the 
secretes of the standpoint of both 
the parties, should be free from pre- 
judices and should be capable of 
understanding and retaining what has been put forth 
by the parties and also be quite skilful to explain 
them. Their number should be even three, or more 
than three, or even more than that, so that in case of 
differences the decision may be arrived at by taking 
the opinion of the majority. So it has been said— 

ragadvesavinirmuktah sapta pafica trayo’pi va/ 

trayopavista viprah syuh sa yajfiasadrgi sabha// 
Majority to decide And also—dvaidhe bahiinam vacana- 
a problem miti ca/ 

Translation—The Sabha (the debating assembly) 
should consist of three, or five, or even seven 
members (vipras) who are free from attachment and 
hatred towards any party. Such a gathering looks 
like the sacrificial gathering. 

In case of doubts, differences, etc. the opinion of 
the majority is to be ea 

The duties of the members are : to put restrictions 
to the scope of the topic under discussion and also to 
the ‘vadi’ and ‘prativadi’ (disputant 
and counter-disputant); to point 
out the merits and defects of the 
speakers by putting questions to them, or setting 
aside their views, or by elucidating their implications, 
to explain and remind those who are defeated and 
to explain to the weak after reproducing what the 
other party has said. 

As regards the qualities and merits of the President, 
Varadaraja points out the following: He should be 

Qualificati of agreeable to the disputant and counter- 
the President (@bha- disputant, and also to the members. 
pat) He should be free from attachment 
and hatred and should be capable of suppressing 
and favouring the two parties when necessary. His 


Qualifications of 
members 


Duties of the sada- 
syas 
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duties are : to announce the decision of the debate 
and give away the bets, and other rewards from his 
own choice. In Vada, those sabhyas (members) who 
come by chance may also be admitted to the debating 
meeting only for the purpose of getting their doubts 
regarding the mis-understood facts removed and not 
fot asserting some of their own views, as it is the case 
in Jalpa and Vitandé. This view of his own, Vata- 
daraja supports by referring to the Vérttika.4 

The Varttika, however, discusses this point and says, 
while discussing this fact against Subandhu’s definition, 
that the convincing of the Prasnika will lead to the 
convincing of the disputant is not possible, as the 
means of convincing are different; as a mattcr of fact, 
the means whereby the questioner is convinced is 
entirely different from those by which the disputant 
is convinced; and certainly, means meant for one can- 
not bring about its effect with another. Again, there 
is no such definite rule that the discussion is carried 
on only for convincing the questioner; for, it is often 
found carried on with teachers and persons of similar 
status also who are different from the questioner.’ 

Vacaspati Mishra makes the above clear by saying 
that in the discussion there is no mention of the 
questioner; what it means is not to disallow those 
membets who happen to come by chance. 

From what Varadaraja has said above it is evident 
that ada (discussion) on regular lines was very 
common during the 1lith century when Varadaraja 
wrote his work. 

Varadaraja, being a Maithila, was acquainted with 
the Tantrik _— of killing (mZrana), etc. As he 
says that in the case of killing one’s nephew through 
the Tantrika process, it is not necessary that the action 
may take place only by coming in close touch with 
the nephew.4 

In one place Varadaraja uses the term ‘raktajapa- 
kusuma’5 from which it may be gathered that he knew 





1 P, 159, lines 7-9. 

2 Varttika, p. 159; Tarkikaraksa, p. 209. 

® Tatparyatika, p. 325, Téarkikaraksa, p. 209. 
«Pp. 273. ’ Pp. 301. 
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of the ‘blue japikusuma’ as well which is most likely 
used in connection with some tintrika rites. Blue 
coloured ‘japakusuma’ is even now found. 

Another work of Varadaraja is his Bodhani a 
commentary on the Nydyakusuman sali, which has been 
already noticed before. 


46. ABHAYATILAKOPADHYAYA 
(1ith century) 


Udayana must have been followed by a host of 
scholars of whom we are still in dark. But fortunately, 
Gunaratnasiri, a Jaina writer of the 15th century, 
has mentioned some names who came after Udayana. 
Amongst them he mentions the name of one Naiya- 
yika named Abhayatilakopadhyaya. From a roto- 
graph preserved in the Mithila Research Institute, 
Darbhanga, we learn that he was the author of a 
commentary on the Nydyasdtra, or the Bhdsya, or the 
Varttika, or even the Tika, or the Parifuddbi. In the 
colophon of the manuscript referred to above it is 
written ‘Sri-Abhayatilakopadhyaya-nirmitayam  pafi- 
caprasthina - nyayamahatarka - visamapadavyakhyayam 
Nyayalankarakhyayam paficamo’dhyayah’. This colo- 
phon is very suggestive. It refers to the Pajica- 
prasthéna-nyaya-mahatarka which obviously means the 
five important main texts of Nyadya, namely, Nydya- 
shtra, Bhasya, Varttika, Tatparyatikad and the Pari- 
Suddhi. It further says that the commentary is only on 
difficult portions of the text (visamapadavyikhya). 
It, however, does not make clear the exact name of 
the text of which it is the commentary. It may be 
possible that Abhayatilaka has given the same name to 
the commentaries of all the five texts. It will not be 
out of place to mention that Vacaspati Miéra IT and 

atikara Misra both had mentioned the term catur- 
 fepsaad as used for the last four texts. Vdacaspati 
igra IT has in the beginning of his Nya yatattydloka— 


yadapyatipatiyasi jayati si ‘caturgranthika’ 
tathd yadapi bhaskaro tadapi tattvabodho’dhikah. 
F. 28 
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Again, Sankara Miéra in the beginning of his com- 
mentary on the Parifuddhi (tristtrinibandha) says— 


piturvyakhyam kytva manasi bhavanathasya krtinah 
caturgranthigranthanahamiha vimoktum vyavasitah 


Abhayatilaka has added the Siitra text to the list and 
has made it p.ficaprasthana. 

Another point which may be suggested by this 
colophon is that he was a disciple of a Jaina scholar 
named Sri-Jinesvarasirin. It is not necessary to take 
Abhayatilaka also to be a Jaina. There are two points 
to support my suggestion. He has retained his sur- 
name ‘Upadhyaya’ which the Maithilas used in those 
old days for ‘Jha’ and the second point is that he has 
also retained the tradition of Mithila of adding the 
letter ‘Sri’ to his name indicating that he was living 
and not dead. Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana also holds 
that he was a Brahmana.' 

That Abhayatilaka was the author of the Nydya- 
laikara is further supported by a reference to it found 
in the Vsdydsdgari, a commentary on the Khapdana- 
khandakhddya by Anandapirna—‘nyayalankaragranthe 
anirvacaniyadtsanam yadabhani tadanuvadati-2 svt’. 
This reference also proves that Abhayatilaka lived 
before Sriharsa. It may further be pointed out that 
in the long quotation from the Nydydlaikdra given by 
Sriharsa, Abhayatilaka has quoted a portion of the 
Kusumatijal’s karika ‘parasparavirodhe hi na prakar- 
antarasthitih’? which proves that he must have lived 
after Udayana and before Sriharsa. 

Lastly, it may also be mentioned that according to 
the Tarkarabasyadipika of Gunaratnastrin, Abhayati- 
laka had written a Vrtti and the authorship of the 
Nydydlaikara has been assigned to Srikantha. This 
is perhaps not correct. It seems that Srikantha might 
have written the V7¢#i and called it Tippapa.4 


1 Indian Logrc, p. 151. 


2 P. 129, Chowkhamba Banaras edition, 
3 TIT, 8. 


* Chapter II, p. 94, 
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47. SRIKANTHA 
(11th century) 


Stikantha is mentioned by Gunaratnasirin in his 
commentary on the Saddarsanasamuccaya of Haribhadra! 
along with several others as an author of a Nyaya 
wotk. It seems that he must have been a reputed 
scholar because of which Gunaratna could mention 
his name along with Udayana and others. From the 
same reference it may be concluded that he wrote a 
Vetti called Tippana, on the Nydyasitra or the Bhd sya. 
Nothing more we knowas yet of him. As his name 
is mentioned amongst the scholars of the 11th century 
and earlier he may be placed in the 11th centuty. 


48. NARAYANASARVAJNA 
(12th century) 


Anandapirna, in his commentary on the Khandana- 
khandakhadya, refers to the view of Narayanasarvajfia 
which has been refuted by Sr -Harsa (iti Narayanasar- 
vajfiamatamapi nirastam,).2? And again, as this very 
view has also been refuted by Gangeéa, so, he must 
have flourished prior to Gatige$a and before Sri-Harsa. 
As Narayana has discussed the definition of Upddhi of 
Udayana, it is presumed that he might have written on 
the Nydyasitra or the Bhdsya. Sankara Misra also refers 
to his view in his Upaskarz® under the name—Sarva fia. 
He may be placed in the rath century. 


49. RAVISVARA 
(12th century) 


GangeSa, while discussing the prima facie view of 
manigalavada refers to a view as apare tu, according to 
whom, as interpreted by Mathurinatha, benediction 
in the beginning of a wotk produces aparva (merits), 
which produces a negation under samsargabhiva 
(that is, pragabhava, pradhvamsabhava and atyanti- 
bhava), by which the end of the action is achieved. 


1p, 151. ? P. 714, Chowkamba, edition 
# VII, ii. 10. 
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Thus, mangalacarana is the cause of the finish of the 
action through the sarhsargabhava caused by the merit 
produced by mafigalacarana. This is the view which 
Mathuranatha attributes to some Mimaimsakas. But 
a Maithila commentator named Pragalbha Misra 
in his Pratyaksa-Pragalbhi-Mangalavada says—Ravis- 
varamatam Aisayitumupanyasyati—apare fu.2 Pragalbha 
Mista lived towards the end of the 15th century, 
and hence, Ravigvara must have lived towards the 
end of the 12th century. Segdnantacirya, a commen- 
tator on the Nyavasiddbantadipa of Sagadharacarya, of 
the end of the 13th century, also refers to Ravisvara 
saying that according to Ravisvara antecedent 
negation (piapabhava) also being the Vighnasathsarga- 
bhava, is the means (dvara) of finishing the action.? 
We do not know as yet of any of his work. But that 
he was a Naiydyika is certain from the above 
references. 


50. SASADHARA UPADHYAYA 
(12th century) 


The next more importan author is Sagadhara 
Upadhyaya* who flourished in Mithila towards the 
end of the r2th century A.D.° Itis believed amongst 

the Maithilas and also Bengalis that 

Personal history. Sasadhara and Manidhara were the 

two brothers, well-known for their 
scholarship, because of which they were called ‘lion 
and tiger’ (St#ha-Vyaghra) and it was, therefore, that 
the definition given by them of ‘Vyapti’ is called 
Stuha-Vyaghrokta-laksana. The view which Dr. 
Vidyabhusana holds about the two Jaina scholars 
representing the above mentioned ‘Simha’ and 


1 Vide—Tattvacintdmapi-Rahasya, p. 73, Bibliotheca Indica 
Series edition. 


* Pragalbbf on the Tattvacintdmani, p. 147. Sarasvati Bhavana 
Text Series. 


4P,8. Reprint from the Pagdit Banaras edition. 


4 Vide—The commentaty on the Padérthatandrika on the 
Saptapadarthi, Fol. 28 b. 


§ Dr. Vidyabhusana—Iedian Logic, p. 397, 
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‘Vyaghra’ is baseless and not at all reliable,! for 
Ganigesa has nowhere mentioned the name of any 
Jaina writer in his book and also because the 
reference which Dr. Vidyabhiisana had in his mind 
is to Vyaghrasimhasisu and not to Simha-Vyaghra. 

In the beginning of his work Sasadhara says— 
‘Sasadharagarma prakdéayati’? which suggests that he 
was a Maithila Brahmana, as this has been the form— 
that is, of writing the name of a Brahmana (ending in 
Sarma), which Maithilas have been habituated to use 
after their name. He is the son of Dharanidharacarya 
and grandson of Mahegvara. He had another bro- 
ther Prthvidhara.? He must have lived long before 
GangeSa who, according to his commentator Sesa- 
nanta, has criticized Sagadhara and whom Sesananta 
has criticized in return‘ and after Vadivagisvara, the 
author of Mdnamanohara, whose view on gold being 
regarded as Prthvi, has been criticized by Sagadhara 
(Vadivagigvarastu suvarnam na parthivarh tathavi- 
dhanalasamyoge satt bhasmanarambhakatvat—ityaha 
tadapi tuccham).5 As he quotes a Karka from the 
Kusumatjalt’, he must have lived after Udayana. He is 
thus placed in the rzth century. 

Before we enter into the details of his contribu- 

tions, it is necessary to examine the 
he ten”) 6“™€ circumstances under which Sasadhata 
wrote his work. He says in the begin- 
ning of his Nyayas:ddhantadipa— 
dhvamsitaparasiddhanta- 
dhvantam Gautamamataikasiddhintam/ 


natva nityamadhiégarm 
SaSadharagarma prakaSayati// 


From the above verse it is clear, as has been also 
explained by Sesdnanta, (mimarhsakidisiddhdntasa- 
ntamasavytataya na yathavat prathate), that though the 
system of Nyadya, which is the only reasonable system, 
has criticized other systems, yet it has itself become 


1 Vide—V ange 'N avyany dyacarca, p. 11. *P 1: 

® Introduction to the edition of the Nydyasiddbdutadipa 
Reprint from the Pandit. 

* Vide— Nydyasiddbatiadipa, pp. 140, 141, 164, 185. 

* P. 305. *P. 42. 
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darkened, that is, made obscure by the criticizms of 
Mimamsakas. In order to criticize them in detail, 
therefore, Sagadhara has made this attempt. It is, 
therefore, that the author has mostly discussed only 
those topics where there is an obvious clash between 
the two systems. Some of them may be mentioned 
here. 

Andhakaravédda—the view that darkness is a subs- 
tance of positive nature. This view is also held by the 
Mimarnsakas.1 The view of the author of the Kandalj 
that darkness has imposed blue colour is refuted.? 
He has also refuted the view of Sivaditya Misra that 
darkness is the samsargabhava of tejas, qualified by 
the imposition of blue colour.* 

akiivdda—the view that in addition to the well- 
known seven categories of Nyaya-Vaisesika, there is 
another substance called ‘Sakt1’ (efficiency) by which 
a particular word denotes a particular meaning. 
According to the Tautatitas (Bhatta Mimamsakas) such 
an efficiency is inherent in jati (class-names or genus) 
alone while the Naiydyikas hold that it is in ‘Vyaktya- 
krtijati? (vyakti, akrti .nd jati). This question has 
been discussed at length.‘ 

He gives the view of some one also according to 
whom frasarenu (triad) being very subtle, cannot be 
directly touched.® 

Next, the author discusses whether manastva 
belongs to Paramanu or not-manastvam paraminuvyt- 
tina va (Mano’nutvavida). In this chapter, he also 
deals with whether Martatva (limitedness) belongs 
to substances having no touch or not. The prima 
facie view is not held by the Mimiarhsakas® in both 
the cases. 

After this, comes the theory of Jadnakarmasamu- 
ccaya, where he starts with the view of Bhaskara who 
holds that both ‘tattvajfiana’ and ‘karman’ are, equally 
mutually helping each other, causes of apavarga.’ He 
ctiticizes this view." He refers to Udayana at this place 
according to whom ‘karman’, through the instru- 
mentality of ‘tattvajfidna’, is the cause of apavarga.® 

iP, 76. 2 Pp, 37-33 ® Pp. 133-168, 

©P, 96. 8p. 438. ¢ Pp. 169-84. 

*P. P. 201. *P, 201. °P. 201. 
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Then follows a very important section on apavarga 
where he refers to the views of ¢autatifa (Bhattas) ac- 
cording to whom final emancipation is the manifesta- 

Idea of Moksa tlonof happiness par excellence which 
according to various isthe very nature of the Atman ands 
sues eternal (nitya-niratigayasukhabhivya- 
ktih); of Bhdskara who holds that it is the destruction of 
the subtle-body (/#igaSarira), consisting of eleven sense- 
organs, and the subtle elements of the five mahi- 
bhitas which together cause pleasure and pain to the 
Jiva limited within the particular organism of the Jiva, 
which is the merging of Jiva in the Para-Brahman; 
of Saikhya according to whom it 1s the existence of 
the self (Purusa) in its own nature (svaripivasthanam) 
after the dissolution of the Prakrti and its evolutes: 
of some other according to whom it is the undisturb- 
ed (nirupaplava) state of ‘Cittasantati’ (successive 
seties of thoughts); of some one e/se according to whom 
it is the destruction of previous ideas or thoughts 
without the manifestation of any other future ideas 
{agrimacittanutpade purvacittanivrttih); of some 
others (apare) according to whom again, Atmahinam 
—destruction of Atman (that is, physical organism) is 
Moksa; of Garumatatatvavedins who think that ‘mukti’ 
is the retaining of the Pragabhiva (antecedent non 
existence) of pain (duhkhaprigabhivaparipilanam). 
Having criticized all these views Sagadhara says that 
the view—‘absolute cessation of pain held by the 
followers of Gautama alone is valid’.! He further says 
that the definition of the Pratica—Jarannatydytha (Jay- 
anta”) thatitis dubkhatyantabhava also means the same.? 

While refuting the direct perception of air, he 
refers to the view of sowe who hold that after func- 

ae tioning of the tactile organ, there is 
aoe topic, — @ COMmon notion that air blows. 

From this, they conclude that there 
is the direct perception of air also? and it is not a 
case of inference. This view also has been refuted at 
great length. Next,'the author discusses the mrvrkal- 
pakavada* and proves that the indeterminate form of 
cognition is also very essential.® 





1 Pp, 214-16. *P. 243. * P. 260. 4 Pp. 276-98. % Pp, 282.97. 
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Similarly, the author deals with the topics 
of—tejovada, yogiridhivida, liigaparamarsavada, 
vyaptivada (where he gives some ten different 
views), vidhivyida, apirvavada, anyathakhy4tivada, 
atthapattivida, abhivavada, Sabdanityatvavada and 
ISvaravada. 

In every section the author has placed the Mimarh- 
sakas on the prima facie side and has criticized their 
views very critically. The author has explained the 
prima facie very clearly in all its details and then has 
shown how their views are untenable from the Nydya 
point of view. Though he has taken in some cases 
the siddhanta of the VaiSesikas also to support his 
case, yet he is not primarily a Vaisesika but a Natya- 
yika. His style seems to give growth to the neo- 
NyaZya method of examining the problems under 
discussion. 

It is no wonder that he had to face the Mimam- 
sakas at every step and had to strengthen the Nydya 
position. We know that both Nyaya and Mimamsa 
schools flourished and developed in the same atmos- 
phere and almost at the same time in Mithila and the 
ultimate end of both the schools was to fight against the 
Buddhists. It is also clear that philosophically their stand- 
point is not very much distinct, so they always fall out 
On common grounds. 

After the mahanirvana of the Buddha, jealousy grew 
up between the orthodox and non-orthodox scholars in 

Probable reasons ithila and Magadha. This led to the 
why Naiyiyikas and growth of the Science of Reasoning 
Mimameakas = very (Nyayasastra) and Pirva-Mimfmsa in 

Mithila. It seems that Miméarhsa 
scholats were equally strong in their attempts to 
drive away the Buddhists and perhaps that might 
have been the reason why as late as the 15th century, 
during the teign of Bhairava Sithha, king of Mithila, 
it is said that 1400 or so Miméarhsakas alone 
were invited in a ‘Pugkarini Yaga’ ceremony in the 
village-Jarahatiya. From this reference it is also evi- 
dent that there were two sorts of polemics among 
the scholars in those days—one, with the Buddhists 
and the other, within the orthodox fold itself with 
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We may also mention here some of the more 
important references found in his work. They are— 
References founa tautatita’, Kandalikara as interpreted by 
in the Nydya-Sid- Segananta?, Sivaditya Misra as inter- 
a preted by Ses&nanta?, Mandana Miéra‘, 
Jarannaiyayika®, (Manamanoharakara) Vadivagisvara*. 
It has been commented upon by Sesananta, pupil 
of Sirngadharicdrya, of the 16th century. This com- 
mentary is also very lucid and easy and incomplete like 
the original work. 
It may be noticed here that in the Catalogus Cata- 
logorum™ Aufrecht mentions the following works against 
Other works at. @Sadhara’s name: Nydyanaya, Nydyamt- 
tributed to Sata. mdmsadprakarana, Nydyaratnaprakarata 
chet and Sasadharamala. According to the 
Indta Office Catalogue®, the third work is the same as the 
Nydyasiddlantadipa. Burnell, on the other hand, says 
that the Nydyanaya is the commentary on the Nydyasid- 
dbantadipa by Dharmaraja Bhatta. Mm. Pandit G. N. 
Kaviraj holds that the first and the second works 
mentioned above are not two different works’. 


51. DIVAKARA UPADHYAYA 
(12th century) 


Divakara Upadhyaya flourished in Mithila and was 
a Maithila Brahmana. His father was a court pandita 
of some Maithila king as has been men- 
pivgerenes = tioned by himself at the end of his com- 
mentary called Nydyanibandhoddyota on 

the Nydya-Parisuddi: of Udayana. 


... MithileSvarena 

Sribhaji santikarane vihitah pade yah] 
tatsununikhilatam4msi nudannibandho- 
ddyotah sphutarh racita esa divakarena!9// 


1 BP. 37, 103-04, 601. 2P. 42. *P. 76. 4 Sega.PP. 109, 113. 
SPP, 243, 406. Sega, PP. 305, 314. ’P. 638. ®P. 646. 
® Princess of Wates Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. III. P. 125 ft. 
note. : 
#0 Vide Manuscript Catalogue, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ms. 
No, 7510. 
F. 29 
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Recent researches show that Divikara was a very authen- 
tic scholar of Nyaya. He was called Uddyotakara. We 
know that his view has been referred to by GangeSa 
in his Isvardnumdna. .Gangesa quotes a line beginning 
with athdrapimanyabbavavati stomavisese irpamvind etc+ 
While commenting on it the well-known Maithila 
scholar Pragalbha Misra says—‘Divdkaramatamasankate’. 
Another reference to him is found in the commentary 
of Varddhamana Upadhyaya in the Dravyakirandvalt- 
prakdsa, where while commenting on the line of 
Udayana’s Kirandvali—‘seyam prthivi yadyanityaiva 
syattadavayavanavastha syat®, Varddhamana says— 
Nityanityabhedakathanasyarthi ntaratvamapakaroti—‘sey amiti’/ 
avayavanavastheti/yadyapyanavasthamatram bijankurasadhdran- 
yena na disanarh tathapi sarvakdryadravyaniéatpralayanantararm 
srstiriti vyavesthivicaha evanavastha ityeke/® dvyanukavaya- 
vasyanekadravyarabdhatve mahattwarn syadityartha ityanye*. 

Here also according to Pragalbha Misra :fyanye 
refers to—Divakaropadhyayah. 

Again, Satikara Migra in the beginning of his com- 
mentary on the Kusumatijal: makes a reference to his 
(Divakara’s) commentary, called Partmala', 

About his contributions, we may easily refer to his 
commentaries on Udayana’s Bauddhadhikéara,called ‘Aloka’, 

_ on Kusamaiijali, called “Partmala’ which 
beekara’s contri: has been referred to by Sankara Migra— 

“Makarande Praka$e va vyakhya Parimale’ 
tha va’—on the Tatparyaparisuddhi, called “Nyéyanibandho- 
ddyota’, and on the Dravyakirandvali, called ‘Wilasa’, 
which has been most probably referred to by Mallinatha 
in his commentary on the Térk:karakgd@—‘tatha caikat- 
manisthanikhiladuhkhadhvamsasikalyath moksah mu- 
miksiinairmh ca pratyekamekatvannavyaptisceti Vilésaka- 
rokvalaksanamuktamityanusandheyam.®” Ruceidatta also 
refers to thei/asa in his Kiragavaliprakatavivarana’. But 


1 Tattvacintamani, YSvatinumina, P. 131. Bibliotheca Indica 
edition. 
4 Pt Vindhyeshwari Prasada edition, P. 50. 
* (here eke refers to Prabha karopadhyiyah—Pragalbha MiSra’s 
Commentary). 
*Ktrapavali, P. 50, foot-note 2. Vindhyeshwari Prasad 
edition. 


SP. 364. *P. 129. 7 P. 164. 
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does it not refer to the Dravyakiranévah-V ilasa by Vadin- 
dra? He has also commented upon the Khandanakhan- 
dakhadya of Sri-Harsa Miéral. 

This is all that we know so far about him. From all 
these references it is evident that he was a great scholar 
devoted to the line of Udayana. As he has been quoted 
by GafigeSa, he must have lived before him at least by 
a century or even more. He flourished later than Uda- 
yana. So we can place him towards the end of the 
rath century. It must be also mentioned that he is 
different from Divakara Upadhyaya who has referred 
to the Maithila Sridatta UpadhyZya, one of the great 
digest writers on DharmaSastra, of the 14th century?. 

His works have not yet been published except a por- 
tion of it on the Tattvacintamani in the Sarasvati 
Bhavana Sanskrit Text Series. But manuscripts are not 
rare. They are found in the collections of the 
libraries of Darbhanga, Sanskrit University, the Varanasi, 
Sanskrit University and the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and so on. 


52. TARANI MISRA 
(12th century) 


Tarani MiSra is more known by the name of his work 
Ratnakosa, as Ratnakosakrt. No doubt, he was a very 

great scholar and his Ratnakosa is equ- 
© ally important. He has been referred 

to by Rucidatta Mira, also called 
Upadhyaya, of the end of the 15th century’, by GangeSsa 
and many others. It is Rucidatta who has made a clear 
mention of Tarani Mi§ra as the author of the Ratnakosa* 
—tathi ca Retnakose Tarapimifrairuktam. We do not 
yet know what work he had written, but that he had 
written on Nyaya-Anumanakhandais clear from the 
reference made by Gange$a in his Tattvacintdmani®. He 


References 
Taran. Misra. 


1 Vange Navyanydyacared, P. 13. 

25. N. Singh—Histéry of Tirbat, P. 169. 

8 Tattvaciatdmags, Anuména, PP. 330, 885. 

* Vide—Rutidatte’s Asamisa-Prahdfa—Jonradl of the Ganga- 
satha [ba Researed Institats, Vol. IV. P. 298. 

® Ratnakogakdrasta, P. 885. 
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54. BHASKARA 
(12th century) 


While commenting on the line—‘atha sadhyasamsa- 
yayanakakotidvayopasthapakapaksadharmatajnanavisayat- 
ve sati hetvabhimatah sah’, Mathuranatha says— 
‘Pracinamatanusarena laksanamaha.’ But Kanada Tar- 

kavagi$a, another modern commenta- 
pee = stor, says—‘Bhaskarakyllaksanam diisa- 
yitumutthapayati’. Again, while com- 
menting on the line-yattviyam prthivityanubhavah, etc’. 
of the Tattvacintaman:, Vacaspati Migra, the second, of 
Mithila, says—Bhaskaramatan*. 
From these references we gather that there was 
a Hhaskara before GafigeSa who wrote on Nydya. From 
the two references given above, it becomes difficult 
to determine whether the name Bhaskara is of the book 
or that of the author. As the author is most probably 
an inhabitant of Mithila, the words of Vacaspati should 
be taken to be more rchable. In the absence of more 
proofs it is difficult to give any approximate date for 
the author, but this is certain that he lived before Gang- 
ea. So I have placed him in the 12th century A. D. 


55. KESAVA MISRA 
(12th century) 


Another pre-Gangesa scholar of great name and 
fame in the deld of Nyayasastra is KeSava Misra. We 
do not gather any information whether 
Kae = -« Garigega has referred to Kegava Miéra 
at all in his work. Most probably 
GangeSa did not refer to him in his T/ty cintdmani. 
The reason seems to me to be that his only work, the 
Tarkabhajad is so petty a work that it does not deserve 
any mention in the Tattvacintdmani. 
There have been at least two more scholars of the 
same name. One is the grand-son and pupil of Vacas- 
pati Misra IT, whom, in his work, the Dvattaparisista, 


1 Tattvacinta magi, Anumina, Savyabhicira, PP. 789-90. 
*P. 268. 
9 Vange Nasyanydyacared, P. 14. 
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64. BHASKARA 
(12th century) 


While commenting on the line—‘atha sadhyasamésa- 
yajyanakakotidvayopasthapakapaksadharmatajfianavisayat- 
ve sati hetvabhimatah sah’!, Mathuranatha says— 
‘Pracinamatanusarena laksanamaha.’ But Kanada Tar- 

kavagisa, another modern commenta- 
Prac "° tor, says—Bhaskarakypllaksanam diisa- 
yitumutthapayati’. Again, while com- 
menting on the line-yattviyam prthivityanubhavah, etc’. 
of the Tattvacintaman:, Vacaspati Misra, the second, of 
Mithila, says—Bhaskaramatan.®. 
From these references we gather that there was 
a Bhaskara before GangesSa who wrote on Nyaya. From 
the two references given above, it becomes difficult 
to determine whether the name Bhaskara is of the book 
or that of the author. As the author is most probably 
an inhabitant of Mithila, the words of Vacaspati should 
be taken to be more reliable. In the absence of more 
proofs it is difficult to give any approximate date for 
the author, but this is certain that he lived before Gang- 
e§a. So I have placed him in the 12th century A. D. 


55. KESAVA MISRA 
(12th century) 


Another Beret ssa scholar of great name and 
fame in the field of Nyayasastra is KefSava Miéra. We 
do not gather any information whether 
Kae * "© Garigeéa has referred to KeSava Misra 
at all in his work. Most probably 
Gangesa did not refer to him in his Tatty cintdmant. 
The reason seems to me to be that his only work, the 
Tarkabhasa is so petty a work that it does not deserve 
any mention in the Tattvacintdmani. 
There have been at least two more scholars of the 
same name. One is the grand-son and pupil of Vacas- 
pati Misra II, whom, in his work, the Dvattaparisista, 


1 Tattvacintamani, Anumina, Savyabhicdra, PP. 789-90. 
2P. 268. 
2 Vaage Nasyanydyacared, P. 14. 
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he always refers to as his Paramaguravah' He is, no 
doubt, a Naiyayika, but he is more known as a Dharma- 
§4stri because of his contributions to Dharmaéastra. 
The next more important author is the Tarkacarya 
Kegava Miéra, son of ViSvadhara Miéra, of the well- 
known scholarly family of Sodarapur of Kataka branch 
in Mithila. He has written a running commentary on 
the Gotamasitra, called Gautamiyasitraprakdsa. He has 
also written some works on Dharmagastra. He was 
a coutt Pandita of Maharaja Laksminatha of Mithila 
in about 1525 A.D. 

The author of the Tarkabhasd is quite different 
from both of these. He is decidedly an earlier writer. 
The earliest reference to his work is to be had from the 
commentary written on his Tarkabhasa by Varddh- 
amana Upadhyaya, son of Gangeéga. A manuscript 
of this commentary is found in the Manuscript Library 
of the Mabdraja of Alwar as reported by Peterson in 
his Catalogue of Ufvar Manuseripts®. The name of 
the commentary of Varddhamana is the Terkapra- 
kasa which has again, been commented upon by 
Rucidatta Upadhyaya, the pupil of Paksadhara*. Then 
again, Cinnam Bhatta wrote a commentary on the 
Torkabhasé. called Yuarkabhasa-pravesikd. ‘This Bhatta 
lived in the court of king Harihara of Vijayanagar 
in the latter half of the 14th century’. 

Next, KeSava is the teacher of Govardhana, son 
of the Jagadguru Balabhadra Miéra and Vijayaéri®. 


1 Dyaitaparisista—Paramaguravah, pp. 47, 175, Paramaguru- 
caranah, p. 76; asmatpitamahacaranapavitrikftah anthah, 
p. 81; kttyamaharnave paramaguravah, p. 125 and this £¢tyama- 
barnava is the work of Vacaspati Miéra II. 

® digatu purandara-Sodara-mindivarasundaramh éreyah | 

abhilasitamindiraya4 vidhuntudanudar tejah |/ 

> Peterson’s Mss. Cat. Ulwar. Ma. No. 653, 1892, p. 28. 

4 Introduction to the Tarkabhdsd,.Pandit edition, 

§ Dr. Vidyabhissna, Indian Logic, p. 381. 

* Vijayasritanijanmaé govardhana iti ¢rutah / 
tarkabhisgim tanute vivicya gurugirmitim // 
paar ages or pares 
nujogariyan belabhadrajanmé / 
tanoti tarkinadhigatya sarvin 
éripadmandibhidviduso vinodam // 
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Vigvanatha and Padmanabha are the two elder bro- 
thers of Govatdhana. He has written a commentary 
called Tuarkabhaséprakdia. ‘This Govardhana has also 
commented upon the Tarkasangraha of Annam Bhatta, 
called Nydyabodhini. 
From all these references and the family relations, 
it may be concluded that KeSava Miéra flourished 
in Mithila long before Varddhamina. 
Then, Keéava has referred to Udayana 
and has not referred to either Khandanakhandakhadya or 
Jayanta, nor has he referred to Gangeéa. All this 
shows that Kegava lived before Gangesa and after 
Udayana. So he is placed in the rath century A.D. 
This book though so small and simple yet has 
been commented upon by more than 20 great scholars, 
a large majority of whom hails from the South. From 
the list of the commentaries given by Pandit Surendralal 
Sarma in his introduction to the Pandit Edition, it is 
evident that Govardhana is the only commentator 
from Mithila so far known. 
The Yarkabhdsa is a very small 
Taenents Of «he Work meant for the beginners. The 
author himself introduces the text 


Date of KeSsava 


saying— 
balo’pi yo nyayanaye praveéa- 
malpena vifichatyalasah érutena/ 
sanks iptayuktyanvitatarkabhasa 
prakaSyate tasya kyrte mayaisa. 


Translation—This Tarkabhasa (wherein the sixteen 
categories of the science of Reasoning have been dealt 
with) is being brought into light. It is brief and 
full of reasoning. It is written for a boy (beginner) 
who is idle and wants to enter into the science of Rea- 
soning with very little study. 

This whole treatise is a brief explanatory commen-. 
tary on the first siitra of Gotama. It is therefore, 
purely a Nyaya work, of course, not much burdened 
with the dialectical NyZya terminology. So it is very 
easy. One can very easily understand all the impor- 


— Beginning verses of Govardhana’s commentary. Colophon 


of the Kirapdvalibhaskara and Tarkabbasaprakdsa. 
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tant topics or aspects of Pracina-Nydya from this 
small book. As it is exclusively meant for the beginners, 
the author says at the end that whatever is considered 
very necessary to understand the science has been 
i ERY explained hete in so many ways. But that 
which is not necessary, has been left out without any 
explanation. This is not considered to be a defect. 
This is enough for the accomplishment of scholar- 
ship for the beginners. 

It begins with the first siitra af the Gotamasitra and 
explains with various illustrations each of the sixteen 

Naivayikas, Mima- categories of Nydya. As already men- 
msakas and Baud- tioned, in several places, the Naiyayikas 
dhas opposing one have to face the Mimarmsakas on 

all points from the 4stika side and 
the Bauddhas from the niastika side. Why do the 
Naiyayikas face the Bauddhas js not due to their hav- 
ing common platform, because their standpoints are 
different, but simply because the Bauddhas are regard- 
ed as nastikas and without caring for what they mean, 
the orthodox people refute their views. So we find 
even in this small elementary book, from time to time, 
two types of opponents appearing with prima facte 
views against the Natyayikas. 

From the study of this work it is evident that 
Kegava had Udayana before him as an ideal scholar. 
So he often refers to Udayana. The definition of 
prama (yatharthanubhavah) is exactly what Udayana 
has said in the Nydyakusumdtjali,1. Again, Kesava 
quotes the definition of the fallacy, called astddhi, from 
Udayana*. In the latter case KeSava even names 
Udayana. 

Besides, Keéava quotes two karikas from some 
unknown source not traced so far. He says, saduktam', 
while defining ayutasiddhas : 


tavevayutasiddhau dvau vijfiidtavyau yayordvayoh/ 
anasyadekamapara$ritameva vatisthate/ / 


1 Tarkabhasé, p. 10. Reprint from the Pandit. Nydya- 
kusumahi sali, V1 
* Tarkabhasa, p. 167; Parisuddbi, Fol. p. 1211; KasumaQ jal, 
TN. 7. P. 416 
5 Tarkabbasa, p. 16 Pandit Edition. 
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Then again, summing up the two varieties of prat- 
yaksa with their preliminary stages, he quotes two 
verses compiled (sathgraha) from some unknown 
source! : 

aksaja pramitirdvedha savikalpa’vikalpika/ 

karanam trividham tasyah sannikarsastu sadvidhah// 

ghatatannilanilatvasabdasabdatvajatayah/ 
abhavasamavayau ca grahya sambandhasatkatah// 


Similarly, he quotes three karikas regarding the logical 
method of Conversion : 

vyapyavyapakabhavo hi bhavayorya4dygisyate/ 

tayorabhavayostasmadviparitah pratiyate// 

anvaye sadhanam vyapyam 

sidhyamh vyapakamisyate/ 

sidhyabhavo’nyatha vyapyo 

vyapakah sadhanatyayah// 

vyapyasy2 vacanam piirvam vyapakasya tatah param/ 

evam pariksita vyaptih sphutibhavati tattvatah// 
of these, the first two lines are from the S/okavdrttika.? 
The last two verses ate from some unknown source. 

According to the Commentator Vi$vakarman,?3 
Keéava has refuted the view of Kandalikara and others 
that Inference is drawn from the perception of the 
probans and the remembrance of the vyapti (generali- 
sation) alone. 

Undoubtedly, it is a Nyaya work but by the time 
KeSava flourished the two schools of NyZya and Vai- 

$esika came to be mixed up into one. 
eset ee wk, SO there is a little digression in the 
treatmet of the knowables in this work. 

For instance, while defining the term artha one of the 
nine prameyas, the Nydyasétra means gandha, rasa, 
tupa, sparSa and §abda, the specific qualities of the 
five mahabhitas, namely, earth, water, fire, air and 
akaga, respectively*. KeSava MiSara, on the other 
hand, means by artha the six positive (bhava) objects 
of knowledge, namely, substance (dravya), quality 


1 Tarkabbasd p. 30. * Anumina, Verse 12]. 
2 Tarkabhiga, p. 42. Pandit Edition. 

& Nyayastira, I. i, 14. 

F. 30 
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(guna), action (karman), generality (simfnya), specific 
attribute (viSesa) and inherence (samaviaya)'’. These 
ate in fact, the categories of the VaiSesikas. There- 
after, he proceeds with the treatment of these six cate- 
gories and discusses the process of creation and des- 
truction also. After this he also discusses the abhava 
padartha. Then he comes back to those catefories 
of Nyaya which had been left out before. 

With this diviation the author has finished his work. 
Lastly, it may be mentioned that according to Govar- 
dhana Misra, a commentator of the Tarkabhasd, KeSava 
Misra has committed a blunder in giving an example 

_ Of the pratitantra-Siddhanta in the 

eee ptake Tar form—Manas’s being a sense-organ 

according to the Natyayikas (natyayi- 

kasya mate manasah indriyatvam)*. According to 

Govardhana a pratitantra-Sidabanta is that which is acc- 

epted by only one party ; as for instance, the accept- 

ance of sound as eternal according to Prabhakara. The 
Naiyayikas do not accept it or even Vice-Versa’. 

It may be also pointed out here that Vatsyayana 
has also explained it like Govardhana, in his Bhasya. 
So translates Dr. Jha that which is vig ig by only 
one philosophy, and 1s not accepted by any other 
philosophy, is called the doctrine peculiar to one 
philosophy (pratitantra-siddhanta). 


56. MANIKANTHA MISRA 
(18th century) 


We shall see later on that Vacaspati Misra II has 
written a commentary called Nydyarainaprakdsa on the 
Sie | Nydyaratna of Manikantha Migra. This 
Manikantha Miéra. Manikantha has been referred to in the 
Tattvacintamapi by Gatigeéa. In the 


1 Tarkabbaa, p.1 Pandit edition. 
* Tarkabbsa, p. 161 Pandit edition. 
* ckamatrabhyupagamah pratitantrasiddhantah/ yatha Prabha- 


karasya Ssabdanityatvabhyupagamah / naiydyikairanangikarit / 
yathi vi auiytyiiani tadanityatibhyupagamah / Pribhikarai- 
ranahgikairat { dvitiyo eset Aalpebag tarkabhisipramadastasyd- 
bhyupagamasiddhintodiharan 

Parhijape’s Ed. pp. 93-94. 


atvit—Govardhaiia’s Commentry, 
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colophon of the Nyéyaraima’, it is written that Mani- 
kantha was a Rdjadharmdadbikari of some ‘tairabhu- 
ktiya’ king. So, evidently he was a Maithila scholar of 
great repute. Again, according to Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, author of the Asumdnamanipariksad, Gan- 
ge$a quotes Manikantha in his Tattvacintamani, Upa- 
dhivada.” According to Dinesha Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya, Manikantha refers to Sadnatani and quotes 
from the Ratmakosa—‘sarhSayavirodhidharmadvayavi- 
sayanumitijanakatva satpratipaksatvamiti Ratnakosah’; 
upon which Vacaspati Misra II comments—‘“Tarani 
Migramatama4ha-Sam§Sayeti’. 

Besides these short references to the old writers 
on Nyaya, there ate many more, whom Gangesa 
has referred to but they are mot known to day 
for want of further researches in the subject. I 
therefore, proceed further and leave them for future 
researches. 

As already pointed out, there must have been many 
more and more important writers on Nyaya even whose 

Concluding re. Dames along with their works are al- 
marks on Pracina- most forgotten. Butas contemporary 
ee writers and also others of later period 
have referred to them, it is just possible that if genuine 
efforts are made to search for the manuscripts, thou- 
sands of which are scattered all over the country, we 
may be able to bring them into light some day or other. 

The section which has just finished began with Aksa- 
pada Gotama as the first writer on the Nydya system 
after the Buddha. The ultimate end of this school of 
thought, nay of every system of Indian Philosophy and 
also of all other Sastras, is to achieve the highest goal 
of life, namely, realization of the Atman. It may be 
called absolute freedom from miseries, or attainment 
of Absolute Bliss, or whatever name may be given to it. 
But all these mean the same akhanda-jiana and bliss. 

It is well-known to all that of the four Parusarthas, 
namely, dharma, artha, kama and moksga, it is the last 


1 Vide-A Tanjore Ms. in the Telugu script Mss. Catalogue, 
P. 4736. 

2 Fol. 104b: Upidhivida, P. 365—ansye fm. 

® Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. IV. PP. 
302- 03. 
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which is ultimately aimed at by Indians in their life and 
which therefore, has been also recognized even in our 
S4stras as the ultimate end of life. As already said be- 
fore! the aim of life is the same as that of Philosophy in 
India. 

This system of Nyaya is likewise a system of philo- 
sophical thought which though represents a particular 
lower stage, and though the present Nydyasitra was 
Originally a:med against the Buddhists and to 
refute them, categories like jalpa, vitanda etc. were 
introd.ced into the system, yetit is, in fact, devoted 
to a teal search after the absolute truth, that 1s, the 
realization of the Atman. So, also the propounders 
of this system have said that true knowledge of the six- 
teen categories, Pramaua and others, will, ultimately, lead 
to the realization of nihsreyas? through the removal of 
wrong notions, etc. It is therefore, that in the Pra- 
meyasiitra®, really speaking, the author has made it clear 
that essentially there is only one ‘prameya’, namely, 
the Atman for the absolute knowledge of which the 
correct knowledge of the rest of the prameyas (know- 
ables) is essential, It is therefore, that Vacaspati I has 
specifically said that of these knowables, Atman 1s accep- 
table and fit to be selected (upadeya) along with apa- 
varga and others, namely, physical organism etc. are to 
be rejected. Again, out of the two acceptables, the 
knowledge of apavarga is meant only for the sake of 
knowing the Atman absolutely (apavargasyatmarthatve- 
na prameyesu parigananam Atmanah pradhinyat)4, So 
all our Sastras ultimately aim at the realization of the 
Atman. It will not be out of place to say that the rea- 
lization of the first three values of life is also meant ulti- 
mately for realizing the absolute truth, namely, the 
absolute knowledge of the Atman. It is therefore that 
the Nyaya Sastra was originally called Anviksif?, mean- 
ing, Atmavidyd. So says Kamandaka—5 

anviksikyatmavidya syat iksanat sukhaduhkhayoh/ 

iksam&nastaya tattvam harsaSokau vyudasyati.// 
With this aim in view Gotama propounded the system 
by writing his Nyayasatra in about the 5th cen. B. C. 


2 Vol. I. pp. 1—7. ® Nodyashira, 1. i. 1. 81,1. 9. 
4 Tatparyaftka, P. 210. *11. 11. 
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2 NAVYA-NYAYA 
( NEO-LOGIC ) 


But a sudden change was brought about in the study 

of the systein. Formerly, the system as a whole was 

studied and much more attention was 

tones '® O8™ oven mainly to the study of the know- 

ables (prameyas) and the study of the 

means to right knowledge (pramana) occupied a subordi- 

nate place and was taken up only to explain the knowables. 
It was studied as an Atmavidya!. 

But in the 12thcentury, GangeSa Upadhyaya of Mithi- 
la took out the third siitra of the first chapter and first 
ahnika of the Gotumasatra—‘pratyak sanumonopamanasabdah 
praminan??, and wrote his m.gauim opus called Tattvacin- 
tamani in four chapters, one chapter devoted to each of 
the four pramanas, namely, Pratyaksa, Anumf&na, Upa- 
mana and Sabda, which became the nucleus for the 
study of the system only as the Przmdnasistra. 

GafiveSa introduced an epoch making era in the his- 
tory of the Nydya system. He 1s known as the founder of 

the Neo-logic (Navya-Ny4aya) in India 
on which,with its pugnacious dialectics and 

spirit of analytical criticizms, has won 
its way into every kind of intellectual life in the country. 
It has not only changed the very trend of thought of the 
vartous systems of philosophy in India, but has also 
affected the methodology of almost all the other Sas- 
tras. It gave anew life to the study of the Nyaya system 
and ultimately, 1t became the very basis of the science 
of dialectics in India. It deals almost exclusively with 
the Theory of knowledge and has practically left out all 
the metaphysical problems. Even the chapter on the 


1 Nydyabhasya, I. i, I. 


® As already pointed out in the first volume that the main ob- 
ject of writing the Nydyasitra was to combat with the Buddhists, 
as is clear from the inclusion of vida, jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhisa, 
chala, }ati and nigrahasthina amongst the categories, the correct 
knowledge of which leads to the attainment of nihSreyas. 
Thereby it may also be said that the Nydyasitra gave rise to the 
methodology of academic struggle in order to attain victory 
over the opponents in the literary field. It was therefore that 
the Nydyasdira became the source of conflict between the 
nastikas, particularly, the Buddhists, and astikas, like the Naiya- 
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Isvaranumana does not deal with the question of Onto- 
logy. It forms part of the chapter on Inference and 
is Mot aseparate chapter though separately printed. | 
It might have been written and added to the 
text later on. We know that prior to GarigeSa, the 
Buddhists, like Dinnaga and Dharmakirti and the 
Jainas, like Vidyananda and Devasirin, had already 
dealt with the problem of pramana in their works 
which Gange$a must have seen; so, simply by writing on 
pramana one cannot be called a Navya-Naiyayika. But it 
was the I aaa methodology which GangeSa adopted 
that made him the founder of the Sczence of Diatectics 
(Neo-Logic). It must be at the same time pointed out 
that no doubt, the trend of thought on the lines of 
nev-logic was obvious even in Udayana, but it is Gangesa 
who is called the founder of the New science of 
logical reasoning and not Udayana. 


yikas. This method came to be called, later on, the method of 
Sastrdrtha amongst the traditional scholars of India and Tibet. 
This became so charming that it attracted the best brains from 
amongst the traditional scholars. In course of time it became 
the best test of merit. That is, one who happened to shine in 
putting up a good fight against any scholarly party was 
considered to be the best scholar of the time. Several books 
were written on this subject by great scholars. oe 
wrote Bodbasiddbi, Dharmakirti wrote his VWddamydya, Sri 
Harga wrote Ahapdanakbapdakhadya, Sankara Misra of the 
l5th century wrote Vddiviaoda, Jayadeva Misra of the 20th 
century wrote Sdstrdrtharatnivalg exclusively on this very 
subject. Even today scholars as well as persons interested in 
Sanskrit learning take great delight in entering into the arena 
and showing their feat amidst great scholars. This is the 
tradition of Sastrartha which started during the Buddhist period 
and has continued till today without any interruption. 


The method involved hairsplitting test in argumentation. 
It was a preat test of high intelligence. The science of reason- 
ing could develop to its great height through this method. 
The result was that scholars developed great intelligence and 
power of thinking independently. But then it must not be 
forgotten that this method totally shadowed the study of the 
reality. Original and old texts were forgotten. The secrets 
of the sciences were cast in total darkness and the traditional 
scholars’ knowledge to day is very very shallow. It is almost 
lost for ever. This is the greatest injury which has been done to 
the real study of the Sastra, which was meant for attaining the 
highest value of life even by this method of the so-called S2strdr- 
tha which had its utility at one time, but now its bas no purpose. 
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1. GANGESA UPADHYAYA 
(13th century) 


We have seen before that Udayana had to fight mainly 
against the Buddhists and the Mim&amsakas, who did 
not believe in the existence of Iévara. In the present 
case, Gatige$a says in the very beginning of his Taf#- 
vacintamani— 

anviksanayamakalayya gurubhirjfiatva guriinam matam 

cintadivyavilocanena ca tayoh sarah vilokyakhilam/] 

tantre dosaganena durgamatare siddhantadiksaguru- 
rgangesastanute mitena vacasa $ritattvacintamanim]/ 


Translation —That is, having studied. the Ny4ya system 
under my garas and having acquired knowledge of the 
views of the followers of Prabhakara Misra, the Mimam- 
saka, and having realized the essence of these two systems 
in all their entirety through meditation (which is like the 
divine eyes for GafigeSa), GangeSa, the guru of the sec- 
rets of the conclusions of the system which, because 
of its multitude defects, is so very difficult to explain, 
is composing the Sritattvacintamani in brief. 


He further says— 

yato maneh panditamandanakriya 
eacobidapileapiaranasticskriyal 
vipaksapakse na vicaracaturi 

na ca svasiddhantavaco daridrata]/ 


Translation —That with the help of this Jewel in the 
form of thoughts (cintamani) the position of the Panditas 
is adorned and that of the ignorant and 
impetuous heretics, namely, the Baud- 
dhas, is refuted, the skill in argumenta- 
tion on the side of the opponents is not retained, nor 
there remains any lack of reasoning in the exposition 
of the conclusions of the Nydya system! 

From the above it becomes clear that he had 
fully studied the Prabhakara school of Piirva-Mi- 
mamsa and had refuted the views of the Buddhists 
and the Mimdrsakas of the Prabhakara school. This 
is but natural, as has been also said before. The 


Aim of writing 
Tattvacintamani, 


1 Beginning verses of the Tattvacistamagi. 
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Buddhists were the common and old enemies of the 
Tarkikas and the Mima&amsakas, on the other hand, 
were like the claimants of common property with 
the Naiydyikas. So Naiyayikas picked up academic 
quarrel with them very often. 

Gangesa was also known as GangeSvaral. In the 
Paiiji also he is called Gangesvata. It is to be noted 
that in the Pa#j# of old families not only the 

enealogies were recorded but also 
BeDe apna nea he eet important achievements and 
qualifications of the male members, used to be added to 
their names. So, against the name of Gangesvara we 
find the words, ousiia ames Paramagurnu and Jagad- 
guru and also Tattvacintamanikaraka, mentioned. These 
words leave no doubt as to his being the author of 
the great work called Tattvacintamani, and the founder 
of the Neo-Logic or the Science of Dialectics, in India. 
From the same source we learn that he belonged to the 
‘Kasyapagotra’ which may be supported by what his 
son Varddhamana Upadhyaya, (or Jha, which is the 
later form of the same Sanskrit word Upddhyaya), has 
said ‘Gotram Kasyapad? in his Kasumdijal:-Prakasa'. 

The Pa#ji also points out that his original home 
was in a village named Chadana of which we have no 
knowledge at present. But afterwards he is said 
to have lived in Karion, the home village of Udayana. 
Again, we find therein that Gange$vara had one son 
and one daughter. The daughter was matried to 


1 Vide—Varddhamana Upadhyaya’s beginning verses of his 
Prakasa on the Nydyakass mafijali and on the Nydyanibandia which 
is ordinarily known as the Parisaddhi, or Nya@ya-Partfuddhs of 
Udayana. 

2It 1s the Genealogical Records of the inhabitants of Mithila, 

dear of Brahmanas and Karna Kayasthas coming 
rom Karnata preserved by the Pawii-karas, genealogical 
Record keepers of Mithila, containing various details of the 
family genealogy and traditions of Maithilas from about the 
10th or 1ith centuries till present day. It was revised on 
Strict scientific lines during the reign of Harisimhadeva, king of 
Mithila, in 1232 Saka eta, that is, 1310 A.D. 


ake Sriharisirh hadevanfpaterbhiiparkatulye’janih/ 
tasmaddantamite’bdake dvijaganaih Paiijiprabandhah kptah/ / 
'P. 18 Bibliotheca Indica edition. 
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one Sadhukara of the original home village Bambhani- 
nama, who was ofdinarily known as Sathi. From 
the daughter of GangeSvara, Sadhukara had one son 
named Ratnakara and one daughter. Of these, we 
have a continued record in the Pani. 

From another soutce of the Pai}, we find a record— 
Chadanasam tattvacintamanikaraka Jagadguru Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Garigesasuta Sipana dau bhandari samasam hara- 
ditya-du(hitr-dauhitra)—Sipanabhratr Harisarma daviti 
haccitjajibale?, where there is a reference to Gargesasuta 
Sipana and further to S#panabhratr-Harisarma. From 
this, we conclude that Gangesa had two more sons, 
named Siipana and Harisarman, from the daughter 
of one Haraditya. In other words, Gafgesa, as was 
also the custom in Mithila, had married more than 
one wife. From one wife he had Varddhamina, 
who was generally called Bagh#, being the eldest son 
from one wife, and from the other, he had two sons- 
Sipana and Hari. This is also evident from the 
fact that the eldest son of the second wife was called 
by a pseudonym Sipana®’. Thus, Gangesa had three 
sons and one daughter. It is said that Gangesa in 
his early life was illiterate, but due to his devotion 
to goddess Kali, he became such a great scholar. 
This is also suggested by his own words—‘Cintidivva- 
vilocanena’. No more information is available about 
his personal history. 

About the date of Gangesa there has been several 
suggestions both by Indian and European scholars. 

pie oh anes Weber has placed him in the rath 
' century. Keith* has placed him bet- 

ween 1150-1200 A. D. Dr. Vidyabhusana has assigned 
him to the last quarter of the 12th century A.D®. Mahi- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj has placed 


2 Vide—Swadefe, a Maithili Journal, Darbhanga, Vol. 1. Pt. 
1. PP. 17-22. 

* Quoted by Dineshchandra Bhattacharya in his History of 
Navya-Nydya in Mithila, P. 98. 

* The tradition is not to utter the name of one’s eldest son 
(Steyagkamo na gthniyat jyesthipatyakalatrayoh), so people give 
a pstndenym to such sons. 

“Indian Logic and Atomism, P. 33. 

5 Iudian Logie, P. 406. 

F. 31 
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him somewhere in the 13th century A. D. M. R. 
Bodas placed him after the 12th century}. 

We may, however, adduce the following points 
in fixing his date. GangeSa has mentioned several 
authots in his Tattvacintdmazi of whom Harinatha 
Upadhyaya*, as interpreted by Mathuranatha in his 
commentary (Harinathopadhya4yalaksanam disayitu- 
maha-apare fviti), is the latest. That Harinatha 
was a great Nalyayika is proved by the fact that he 
was called—Nydyaratna.® We do not know any of his 
work as yet, but it seems that there must have been 
some. He was also a great Dharma-Sastrin and it 
is therefore, that Gangesga discussed his definition of 
‘himsa’ in his TattvacintamaniA 

There is a tradition in Mithila that King Harisi- 
mhadeva of the Karnata dynasty re-organized the 

Patij? of Mithila in 1232 Saka=1310 
pani Mua A. D. The teason why he did 

so is traditionally known, that 
Mahaimahopadhyaya Harinitha had unknowingly 
married the girl who happened to be related to him by 
being within the prohibited degrees of relationship and 
thus not capable of being married with him. It is said 
that once Harinatha, who had been away from his home 
on some academic call, was informed on his return 
by some mischief-makers about the infidelity of his 
wife. Harinatha,a great scholar of the time, became 
doubtful about the chastity of his wife and tried 
to prove it by asking her to appear in public for a fire 
ordeal test. As it is prescribed in the Dharmasgastra, 
thrice a burning piece of hot iron was placed 
on her hand intervened by a pippal leaf and 
unfortunately, all the three times her palm of 
the right hand was burnt. This assured the Pandita 
of her infidelity and she was accordingly, kept 
aloof from the family. The lady, however, being 


* Introduction to his edition of the Tatkrasatgraha, P. Li. 

2 Tattvacintamani, §abdakhan da, Vidhivada, P. 222, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition. 

® Vide-Dvaitanirgaya—Of Narahari Son of Yajfapati, p. 26 


Darbhanga edition. 
‘ Sabda, p. 222. 
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very sute of her chastity, approached the king 
Harisimhadeva and requested him to examine the 
case more seriously. The king took a keen interest 
in the matter and wanted to do every justice to both 
the parties. A meeting of scholars was called and 
again, she had to appear for the ordeal test before 
the assembly of the Panditas. She burnt her hand 
again, as before. The sentence, the lady had to utter 
in sa#kalpa just before the burning iron piece was placed 
on her palm of the hand, was—‘ndham candalagamini’ 
(that is, I have no illicit connection with a candala, 
as the suspected paramour belonged to the dubsddbya 
class of vi/owa untouchable varyasankara who are called 
candalas)'. 

A suggestion however, was made by the lady her- 
self, or by some Pandita present there that the sakalpa 
should be amended as ‘nahampatyatirtkta-candalagamini’ 
(that is, I have no illicit connection with any candala 
other than my own husband). With this sarikalpa when 
the burning hot iron-piece was again, placed on her palm, 
not once, but thrice as before, the palm remained 
unhurt. It was then proved that the husband him- 
self is a canddala and according to the Dharmasastra‘a 
Candala is one who has illicit connection with his own 
relation (Candalah svajanagami). The Pajijikaras, there- 
upon, were called upon to make a thorough investigation 
into the matter and it was found that in fact, their 
marriage had been within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship. This led the King to re-organize, on 
more scientific basis, the genealogies of the Maithilas 
in MithilA and hence, it is said that Harisimhadeva 
re-organized the Patjiprabandha in 1232 §aka==1310 
A. D. From this incident we understand that Pandita 
Harinatha Upadhyaya was living in 1310. GangeSa 
must have lived about that time. 

Again, the earliest writer to refer to Gangeéa, 
according to Professor Bhattacharya, is the great 
Maithila scholar Vate$vara Upadhyaya, who must have 
criticized Gafgeéa sometime between 1350-75 A.D. 
Lastly, Professor Bhattacharya says that no “foreign” 


2 Aryasepieian, Rasapradipikd by Bhavininatha Migra, Vide 
P. 132. Pr. Keshi Misea’s edition. 
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(meaning non-Maithila) scholar has ever referred to 
GangeSa before 1400 A.D. 

Again, according to the Mithila Puaviz#, Gangega’s 
dauhitra (daughter’s son), the famous Ratnakara, was 
matried with the dauhitri of one Siipana, son of 
JateSvara, the fourth son of Devaditya, the grand-father 
of Cande$vara Thakura. The wife of Ratnikara was a 
niece from the side of the younger brother of the great- 
grand-father of the renowned poet Vidyapati Thakura 
who must have been born in 1360 A.D!. The father 
of Vidyapati was murdered by Aslan in 1372 A.D. 
Keeping 50 years for the grand-father of Vidydpati, 
we may say that Jayadatta might have been living 
about 1320 A. D. whose contemporary might have 
been Gangega. All this shows that GangeSvara can 
easily be placed in about 1300 or a few years earlier, 
but in no case we can place him earlier than 1275 A.D. 

We know of only one work of GangeSa and it is 
his magnum opus the Tattvacintamani. Wedo not know 
as yet of any of his other contribu- 
tions. But this much we can say that 
he had the boon of the goddess of 
learning. Once, it is said that when some one had 
encountered him on an occasion, he uttered the follow- 
ing verse— 

anasvadya gaudimanaradhya gaurith 

vind tantramantrairvinad Sabdacauryat/ 

prasiddhaprabuddhaprabandhapravakta 

Viraficiprapafice madanyah kavih kah// 

Translation—In the creation of the creator who 
else, other than myself, is a critical scholar or a poet, 
without having tasted the wine prepared from gyda, 
without having won the favour of the goddess Gauri, 
without the help of tantra and mantra and also with- 
out having been a plagiarist? In the last verse of 
his Kusumaijali-Prakasa, his son Varddhamina says— 


yastarkatantrasatapatrasahasrarasmir-// 

GangeSvarah sukavikairavakénanenduh// 

Translation—He who is like the sun for the lotus 
in the form of the TarkaSastra and who is like the 

1 Vide—Umesha Mishra, VidyApati Thakara , third edition, PP. 
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moon in the forest of kairava-flower (white lotus 
which blossoms when the moon rises) in the form of 
good poets. 

From both these references we may conclude 
that like other Naiydyikas Gangesa Upadhyaya used to 
take delight in composing verses, or even writing 
some poems which are not available at present. 

In his Tattvacintdmani, as has been already pointed 
out, GangesSa has stated that the work will remove 

Peculanties of the ignorance of the Buddhists and 
the  Tatwacintd- also strengthen the arguments of the 
er Tarkasastrins. The language is some- 
what obscure and pregnant with deep thoughts which 
have led later scholars develop the science of Indian dia- 
lectics so minutely, critically and thoroughly. Some- 
times, we come across siitra like sentences which have 
been so comprehensibly explained by great scholars 
of Mithila and later on, by scholars from Bengal and 
South. It is a unique characteristic of the style that 
apparently the language and the sentences do not 
seem to be very difficult, but once scholars enter into 
their hair-splitting examination, thoughts are found 
coming out of them like the endless threads from the 
body of a spider. His book is so full of thoughts 
and criticizms that one becomes lost in them. Perhaps 
this is the only book on philosophy which has attracted 
the attention of almost all great scholars of of philoso- 
phy past and also of present to write direct and indirect 
commentaries on it. 

The Tattvacintamani has cast a shadow on the Gofta- 
mashira and its most important commentaries. It 
Commentators ang #lone shines in the field of Nydya lite- 
sub-commentatorson fature today. Voluminous commen- 
the Tattvacinidmant taries on it have been written by Mai- 
thilas, and later on, by Bengalis and Southerners. 
Amongst these the most famous are Varddhamina, 
Jivandtha Migra, Gangiaditya, GhateSopadhyaya, Nya- 
dlocanakara, Paksadhara Migra, Jagadiga, Maheéga ‘Tha- 
uta etc., from amongst the Maithilas and Vasudeva 
Sdrvabhauma, Raghunatha, Mathurainatha, Gadadhara 
and others from Bengal and Mahideva Punatamakara 
and others from the South. These direct and indirect 
commentaries became so important that scholars con- 
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fined themselves in many cases to the commentaries 
of the sub-commentaries of the small sections of the 
Tattvacintdmani, like Pramanyavada, Paficalaksani, Pak- 
sata, Vidhi-vada and so on and students also likewise, 
confined their studies mostly to these small sections 
with direct or indirect commentaries in such a way 
that in modern period most of the scholars have for- 
gotten the original text, namely, the Iattvacintdmani. 
The study of the Nydyasastra after Gangesa 
became exclusively limited and narrow in outlook 
but even then almost all the inelligent students became 
attracted towards the intricacies of the Neo-Logic 
_ of Dialectics) started by Gangesa and his 
ollowers. It seems that those students who did 
not like to study this new Pramdna-S4stra were 
considered to be dul'ards and were looked down even 
by the cultured class of people. As I have already 
said, the study of other Sdstras, such as Vyakarana, 
other Darganas and even Kavya-Sahitya, etc. began 
to be taught through the same methodology and ter- 
minology. Even the specialists of other Sdstras could 
not shine in their field without having been acquainted 
with this new method of logical study. In fact, in 
the 18th and roth centuries by the word ‘Sastra’ a 
large majority of scholars, at least in Mithila, under- 
stood ‘Navya-Nyaya’ alone. Thus, the Tattvacinta ani 
became so popular that it was called only mazi. 
Gangesa has mentioned only a few authors of old by 
name, but his commentators have attributed the views 
" which GangeSa has referred to, or quo- 
eferences to ‘ : 
works and authors ted from various sources, and various 
in’ the Tattwacin- guthors by name. So we find hund- 
meant, . ° . 
reds of views referred and in this 
huge text of about 12000 granthas in extent. I give 
below some of those names which have been so far 
traced out from different sources. Gangeéa mentions 
the following by name: 
Sivaditya Misra who maybe placed earlier than 
— Gafigega, in the 12th century A.D. 
fk cae Pa He was more of a VaiSesika than a 
Naiydyika; so, I have reserved his treat- 
ment for the next chapter. Gantgesa quotes a line 
from his work which might have been both in prose 
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and in Karika form in imitation of Udayana whose 
influence existed for more than two centuries. The 
line is— 
vyavarttaniyamadhitisthati yaddhi saksa- 
detadvisesanamato viparitamanyat/ 


dandi pumaniti visesanamatra dandah 
purhso na jatiranudandamasau ca tasya// 


Translation—The term ‘dandi’, in the sentence 
‘dandi pumin’, is an adjective qualifying the term 
‘puman’. It is not the jati (genus). ‘Dandatva’ is 
the jati present in the danda (stick), so that which di- 
rectly remains in that which is to be excluded (vya- 
vartaniya) is the visesana and the upaeaksana is diffe- 
rent from it. 

This line is quoted as a Piirvapaksa which Gangega 
has refuted,! where the sense of atadvyavrtii (svabhi- 
nnabhinna—not excluded from itself), or ‘Visesana’ 
ot ‘Upalaksana’ in a piece of knowledge having an 
object with a qualifying word (visista~jfidna) is discuss- 
ed. This is followed by a few lines in prose from 
Sivaditya Misra— 

iti sambandhidvayatiriktasambandhaghatakabhave 
sati sambandha eva saksatsambandhah/ sa ca samyoga- 
samavaya-svatipasambandhasadharano jfiane visayasy4- 
dhikarane abhavasya sambandhini samavdyasyastiti 
tesamapi visesanatvam iti Sivaditya Migrah,? 

As this quotation is not found in his only surviv- 
ing work, Saptapadarth?, it is concluded that he might 
have written some other work also not known so far. 
Many believe that the reference to the Laksanamali 
attributed to Udayana by Mallinatha in his commentary 
on the Tarkikaraksad is a mistake for the Laksandvali 
of Udayana. But itis not so. These lines do not 
occur in the Laksanamdala@ even. Professor Dinesh- 
chandra Bhattacharya has rightly pointed out that 
the newly published Laksanamala® is really the work 
of Udayana to which twice reference has been made 


1 Pratyaksa, Nirvikalpakavada PP. 829-30. 
2 Pratyaksa, PP. 829-30. 
8 Vide Journal of Or sental Research, Madras, XTX. 1, PP. 42—52. 
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by Mallindtha. But why did Udayana write two 
separate books on ‘laksana’ is itself a problem which 
will be discussed in the second chapter. 
eae The —, author te rig 
nay soph ) mentions by name is Vacaspati Misra 
CRE ae Te le os refers to and quotes a 
Karika from Sri Harsa® and refutes the same* and 
Sriharsa_ (2th cen. SAayS— itl khandanak4ramatamapya- 
AD.) pastam.’ 
Another author whom Gangega mentions by name is 
Srikara.6 Srikara, as has been already pointed out, has 
Srikara (J0th cen. been quoted by Murari Miéra, the 
tury A.D) Mimarnsaka of the 11th or the 12th 
century® in his Iripadinitinayanam'’, by Mahamahopa- 
dhyiya Candra of the Prabhakara school of the 11th 
century® and by Bhavanatha Misra (who is different 
from the father of Sankara Miéra) of earlier than 
the 11th century® and lastly, by VijfidneSvara, the 
author of the Mitaksard on the Ydjiavalkyasmrt:, of 
the 11th century A. D. So, we can easily place 
Srikara in the 1oth century A.D.J° He was also a 
Mimirmsaka and a Naiyayika of great reputation. 
Another author whom he men- 
Mangana Mira tions by mame is Mandana Miéra, the 
Mimarhsaka.™ Similarly, he mentions Ratnakosakara‘? 
Ratnakosakara who ts identified with Tarani Misra of 
(12th century AD) Mithila by Rucidatta (tatha ca Ratna- 


1 Vide—Niskanfakd on the Tarkskaraksa, PP. 179, 225, Re- 
print from the Pandit. 
2 [évaranumina P. 81. 
® Khandanakhapdakhadya, Chapter I. P. 693 
€ Anumina, P. 233. 5 Sabda-Jatigaktivada, P. 569. 
®Umesha Mishra-Introdaction to the EkadaSadyadbikarana. 
7 Ms. with the author. 
®Umesha Mishra-Critical Bibliography of Pirva-Mimi msi, 
P. 44. 
®Umesha Mishra, Critical Bibliography of Pérva-Mimdmsd, 
P. 43. 
 Vide—A. B. Keith, Hist. of Skt. Lit. P. 447. 
11 Sabdakhanda, Jatiéaktivada, P. 587. 
18 Sabda. Akhyitavida, P. 830; Anumina, Satpratipakeasid- 
dhinta, P. 885. 
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ko e Taranimi§raih),! ~ who lived in about the 12th 
centu -D. He also mentions the 
emer pg the Jaranmimamsaka? and re- 
futes them. This old Mimamsaka has not been yet 
identified. In four or five places Gangesa quotes 
Acdryih-Udayana, 200 refers to the views of Acaryah 
‘ and quotes a few lines from his 
Kasama#jai® According to Mathuranatha Bhatta- 
cirya Gangesa uses the term Avcdrydh for Udayana.4 
Prabh3kara Besides, he has mentioned Prabhakara 
several times. 

The names of other authors whom Gangeéa has 
referred to, as interpreted by his commentators, are: 
Lilivatikara®, that is, the author of the Nydyalilavati, 

Vallabhacdrya namely Vallabhacairya, a great VaiSesi- 
(12th century AD.) ka scholar of the end of the 12th cen- 
tury®; Simha and Vyaghra’ which refer to the two 

aus ada We ee, Sasadhara ~ — of 
seer aired _ the 12th century already dealt with.; 
AD) | on ee Sondada Upadhyaya;® Tikakara® which, 

ra -rikaka,, generally refers to Vacaspati Misra I. 
ee eae Ratnakosakaral® who has been identi- 
fied with Tarani Misra, already referred to above, of 
the 12th century. Maharnavakara! Prabhikaristu™ as 
Taran}  _Miéra LOterpreted by Pragalbha Misra’ is used 
aran) ra a 
(12th century A.D.) for VateSvara, a Mimarhsaka of the 
y Maharnavakira- = Prabhakara school. The last view 
which Gangeéa has referred to as apare 


1 Anumina—Vide Vanage Navyanydyacared, P. 13. 

2 Sabda. Sabd4-primanyavada, P. 83. 

* Pratyakga, PP. 834, 845; Sabda. Vidhivada, P. 204 and It 
vardnumaka, P. 178; sabdapramanyvaila p. 88. 

4 Vide—Sabda, Vidhivada, P. 284. 

® Prat yakga, P. 409, Anumina, PP. 86, 284, Sabda, Vol. I. P. 31 
as interpreted by Mathuran&tha. 

* Vide—Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. III. P. 124. 

* Anumina, P. 49. 

® Anumina, PP. 53-54, 575, Sabda, Vol. 1. P.202, Vol. II. 
PP. 24, 217, 276 as interpreted hy Mathurinitha. 

® Anumina, P. 87. 

19 Anuména, P, $30, Sabda. Vol. II. P. 830. 

1 Sabda, Vol. I. P. 126 Vol. IL, P. 77 

19 Pratyaksa P. 356, 18 See Vange Nydyacared. P. 14. 

FP. 32 
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is atrbuted to Harinatha Upadhyaya by M athuranatha? 
Harinitha Ups. 2bout whom we have already discussed 
dhySya (18th cen. before. Besides these, there are hun- 
ceed dreds of authors whose views Gangesa 
has referred to by the terms-kecit, navyah, anye, Mim- 
amsaikadesinah, praficah, Bhattamatam, Nyayamatam, 
Gurumatam, Prabhikarah, Ucchynkhalah, Misrami- 
mamsakah (may be for Murari Misra), Prabhikara- 
navyah, Ekadeginah, Apare, Svatantrah, Rjavah, 
Sampradayavidah, Navinah, ye, itare, pare, Abhinava- 
Vaisesikaikadeginah, paramatam. 
Ir is necessary to give here a very brief idea of 
Brief contents of the contents of the great work which 
the — Tattvecin- has captured the entire intelligentsia 
al of the traditional school of India from 
‘the 13th century down to the present day, and which 
gave anew light to the method of hair-splitting 
investigation into the thoughts, at a particular stage 
of our enquiry into the nature of the Atman. 

The book is divided into four &/+apdas, parts as 
they are called, namely Pratyaksa, Anumina, Upamina 
and Sabda, the four recognized means of right know- 
ledge according to Nyaya system. Hach khanda, 
again, is divided and subdivided into various sub- 
sections according to the importance of the topics 
discussed. 

The first khanda begins with a ‘mangalicarana’ 
invoking God Siva, the destroyer of the three cities 
(purabhid), followed by two verses 

ora a about the composition of his Tattva- 
cintamani. The benedictory verse in- 

troduces the discussion whether benediction is at 
all necessary and if so, what is its aim. This sec- 
tion is known as the Marigalavdda. Gangesa gives 
his view at the very start that one should perform 
mangala at the time of beginning a particular desired 
action in order to see that his action ends successfully, 
— which there is unanimity amongst all the 
cultured people in the world. At the very outset 
Gangesa shows his characteristic method of discuss- 
ing a topic by first giving all the ideas of the oppo- 


1 Sabda. Vol. IL. P. 299. 
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nents and explaining the prima facie view very clearly 
before giving his own criticizm and decision. Acc- 
ordingly, here he discusses the possible objections, 
against the performance of mangala, of the nastikas, 
like Carvakas and the Buddhists who do not appa- 
rently believe in it. 

It must be made clear that though there is no di- 
rect causality between the performance of mangala and 
the successful finish of the work, yet it is regarded as 
such only by being the means to remove the obstacles 
which may beset the work. It is also to be pointed out 
here that GangeSga being a staunch orthodox Maithila 
Brahmana refers to the customs and practices of the 
cultured class of people in his supportand believes that 
these are as much valid as the Vedic injunctions. He 
cites the examples of the performance of the A bhyuda- 
yika rite just before the Vivaha (marriage), Upanayana 
ceremonies! and similar other rites for the Vedic yagas, 
as the performance of a mangala. 

The next section is the most important. It deals 
with the validity of knowledge (Pramanyavada). The 
difficult nature and importance of this 
can be gathered from an incident which 
occured in an assembly of Panditas in the court of 
a king of Mithila. Once a Pandita from outside 
Mithila came to the Pandita-sabha of Mithilesa and 
was duly honoured by the king for his extra- 
ordinary metit in composing verses rey with 
great ease. The Pandita blessed the king and his 
coutt with fine verses composed in _ beautiful 
Sanskrit. Every one was much impressed with his 
wonderful memory and quick display of poetic 
composition. This attracted the attention of the 
king as well, who repeatedly remarked that his 
own Maithila Panditas were not so able to display 
poetic composition so well. At last a Maithila Pan- 
dita took up the courage and submitted that Rajan | 
the Pandita has not studied the astra. This was 
a vety curious remark by the Maithila Pandita. 
In order to verify this, the king enquired from the 
new-comer if it was a fact. He actually admitted 


Pramanyavada. 


1 Pratyaksa, P. 49. 
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that it was to study the Sastra that he had come to 
Mithila. He was given every facility to do so and he 
began his study ts the Sastra, namely, the Tattvacinta- 
mani, in tight earnest. After a month when they met 
again, as usual, in an assembly of the Panditas, he was 
asked to compose verses. He found it difficult to 
compose them so easily as before. Next time, again, 
when he was asked to do so on a similar occasion, he 
wanted time to compose a verse. The third time 
when they met, the king asked him again, to compose 
a few verses, but with great difficulty the Pandita 
could compose only one line— 


namah Primanyavadaya matkavitvapaharine 


Translation—l bow down to the Pramanyavada which 
has deprived ine off of my capacity to compose verse 
in Sanskrit. 

Beyond this he could not proceed. Then the king 
realized what the Maithila Panditas had said was co- 
trect. In other words, the problem of the validity 
of knowledge is so difficult and all absorbing that 
one has to Seen everything else while studying the 
problem. 

In this are there are mainly four views—Kuma- 
rila’s view, Prabhakara’s view and Murdari’s view, all these 
three represent the Mim&rsa stand- 
point, while that of the Naiyayika is 
the fourth. The aim of the Nydya 
system (Anviksiki) is to rescue the universe from 
miseries and achieve nihéreyas (Highest Good) 
and for its achievement the compassionate sage 
(Aksapada Gotama) said that the correct knowledge 
ofall the sixteen categories, namely, pramana, pra- 
meya, etc., was necessary. The knowledge of the last 
fifteen categories, namely, prameya etc. depends 
upon the knowledge of the pramanas and hence, an 
Investigation into the nature of the pramdana is 
made here This leads Gantgesa to discuss the 
nature of pramdpa itself. (Praminatattvamatta vivic- 
yate)*. This again, depends upon the ascertainment 
of the nature of ‘prama’ which has been explained 


Four views on 
Pramanyavada. 


1 Primainyavada, PP. 114-16. * priminyavida, P. 116. 
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by Gatigefa as the true knowledge (experience) of shat 

Pram’i and (a particular object) in that place (= at 
Apramf defined.  g particular — where that exists, 
ot it may be explained as the knowledge of the generic 
nature as inherent in its own subject, inherent in every 
one of its individual constituents (yatra yadasti tatra 
tasyanubhavah prama/tadvati por wore ap va)! 
for instance, to know a piece of silver to be as such, ts 
a valid knowledge simply because rajatatva (silvernes,) 
which is its genus, inheres in each and every piece of 
rajata which is its substratum. Apramd (wtong no- 
tion) is the knowledge of that object which is not 
present in that particular place, or the knowledge of 
the genus in that where its absence is present (tada- 
bhavavati tatprakdrakajfianam). 

It being so, the next question is where from does 
the validity arise, and also how is it cognized (kutah 
utpadyate jfidyate ca)? To the first 

uestion there are four types of answer, 
ee from the Mimamsakas and one 
from the Natyayikas. Of the Mimarnsakas, the 
Prabhakara view is—that the implement (s¢magri) of the 
production of the cognition itself, by virtue of its being 
. the object of its validity inherent in 
ee itself, determines the validity inherent 
in that cognition itself. 

Murari Mifra, of the Murdarestrtiyah panthah fare? 
holds that the validity inherent in the cognition itself 
is determined by the implement, which 
is required for direct perception of 
its ownself which is produced by it- 
self, of the human direct perception (laukika-pratyaksa) 
of the object which happens to come to existence just 
after its own production by virtue of its being the 
object of its validity inherent in itself (svottaravarttis- 
vavisayakalaukikapratyaksasya svanisthapraminyavisa- 
yakataya svajanyasvavisayakapratyaksasdmagri svanis- 
thapraminyani$cayiki)*, 


- 1 Tattvacintdmapi, Pratyakga, Pramilaksanasiddhinta, P. 401 
® Vide—Umesha Mishra—Murdreb triiyah Panthab, Proceedings 
of tho Fifth All India Oriental Conference, Lahore, which is also 
attached to this volume as an Appndix 1. 


® Pramfnyavida, Mather, P- 126, 
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Kumarila, on the other hand, holds that the  vali- 

dity present in the cognition itself is determined by the 

implement (Samagri) of the inference 

Kumirila’s wew with jfdfata as tts probans produced 

by the cognition itself by virtue of 

there being no possibility of direct perception of j#dna, 

because of the cognition’s being supersensuous (jfiana- 

syatindriyataya pratyaksasambhavena svajanyajfatata- 
lingakanumitisimagri svanisthapramanyaniscayika.)1, 

It is to be understood that by jndtatd the Bhatta 

Jiatata and its SChool means a ‘dharma’ which is pro- 
process of produc- duced by the cognition expressed in the 
a form—j#dta (known). It is produced 
by cognition. It is inherent in the object (which is 
known-jfidta) and is a distinct category otherwise 
known as praékatya (explicitness). 

Mathuranatha explains the process how through 
jidtata as a probans the validity of the cognition is 
inferred.2. Thus, he says—First there is the direct 
perception in the form, for instance,--‘This is a 
jar’. Then j#dtatd (knownness) is produced (in the 
knowledge produced through direct perception), 
followed by the remembrance of the concomitant 
relation (vyaptismarana) in the form—‘jfatata’ is 
such as has jarness (ghatatva) as its attribute with 
jar as its object to be ascribed to and which again, 
is limited by having the attribute of being produced 
by cognition which is characterized as having jarness 
as its attribute and jar as its object to be ascribed to. 

Then with the remembrance of the concomitant 
relation and the contact of the sense-organ with the 
fiatatd of the nature of attributness (visesanatatmaka) 
connected with the sense-organ follows the ‘Pard- 
narfa (that is, the knowledge that a vydpya, or a thing 
which is pervaded by something else, or which is 
an invariable concomitant = - thin Pie smoke 
is (vyapya) of fire, exists in the paksa) of the vyapya- 
vated ioe is, the attribute of ee pervaded) through 
the relation of identity in the form of that itis in 
possession of jfidtata characterized as having jar as its 


1 Primanyavada, Mathar?, P. 126. 
2 P. 183. 
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object and jarness as its attribute and being pervaded 
by being produced by that sort of knowledge.! 

Then follows the inference in the form that this 
‘jhatata’ is produced by the knowledge characterized 
with jar as its object and jarness as its attribute (pra- 
karata), like another ‘jfiatata’ which is characterized 
with jar as its object and jarness as its attribute with 
the help of which supported by the paksadbarmata 
(attributed to the paksa) is proved the attributeness 
of the jarness in that which possesses jarness in the 
patticular cognition. In order to make the above 
lucid to the sanskrit knowing readers I give below 
the original sanskrit text- 

Bhattamate tu jidtatélingena katham priminyanumdanamiti 
cedittham—Adavayam ghata iti pratyaksamatha j)atatotpattih 
ghatavigesyakaghatatvaprakirakajfanajanyatvavyapya ghatavi- 
Sesyakaghatatvaprakarakajiiatateti vy4 ptismaranancety ekah kalah/ 
phalabalena sarvatra tathaiva kalpanat/tata indtiyasambaddhavi- 
Sesanatatmakajnatatendriyasannikarsav yaptismaranahbyam tadyé- 
ajfia najanyatvavyapyaghatavisesy akaghatatvaprakarakajfidtata va- 
tiyamiti tadatmyasambandhena vydpyavattd paramar§ah ..... 

tadanantaramiyam jfatata ghatavisesyaka- ghatatvaprakdrakajfi- 
Anajanya ghatavisesyaka-ghatatvaprakdrakajfdtatd ntarav adity anu- 
mitya paksadharmatabalat prakrtajfiane ghatatvavati ghatatvapra- 
karakatvasiddhih.® 


In all the above mentioned three views upheld by 
the three Mimiamsakas the stand-point taken up is of 
Gist of the the validity of the pramana from svafaf, 
views that is, validity is from those very imp- 
lements which lead to the production of the substratum 
of the generic (pramatva) of the — (cognition) 
itself (svagrayajanakasamagritah) and not through any 
other implements (na tadanyasamagritah), as against 
the Naiydyikas who hold that the validity is, in the 
case of cognition for the first time, realized through 
other sources. 
Paksadhara Misra ree! Jayadeva Misra makes the 
main features of the three views 
‘iameiee ihe cleat in his Aloka by saying that 
weet. the validity is realized through the 
entire assemblage of implements which leads to 
the cognition itself. In other words, through self- 


1P. 183° © Mathart. PP. 183-84. 
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luminosity etc. according to the stand-point of the 
(Guru) Prabhdkara, through recognition (anuvyavasaya) 
etc. according to the stand-point of Murari Misra and 
through the inference based on the probans-jfiatata etc., 
according to Kuamarila. 

To the above stand-points of the Mimaimsakas, 
Gangega, as a Naiyayika, says that if the validity of 
cognition be realized through the general sources of 
cognition itself, then invalid cognition (apram4) would 
have been identical with valid cognition. Again, 

he says further, that if the validity is 
wees criucizes also from the same source and if we 
were conscious simultaneously both of 
the cognition and of its validity, then there should 
have been no doubt about the validity of any of the 
cognitions even in the first cognition (anabhyasada§a- 
pannajfiana). But we cannot ignore the fact that 
there arise doubts regarding cognitions. So, Gangega 
concludes that the validity of a cognition is through 
sources other than those which produce cognition. 
He supports his stand-point by referring to what 
Acaryah (=Udayanacaryah) has said—‘that the validity 
of the cognition in the case of its first occurance is 
realized through sources other than those which pro- 
duced the cognition itself, because there arises doubt 
like invalidity?. He further argues that the validity 
of cognition is not realized through our consciousness 
of that cognition itself, but through inference of its be- 
ing in confirmity with the actual reality and our activity 
towards its usage accordingly. This is the substance 
of the ‘Pramanyavdda’ . 

This is followed by the theory of error (anyathi- 
khyativada). Gangeéa explains it as the knowledge of 
Theory of error that in the place where it is not present 
Nyaya view, (yatra yanndsti tatra tasya jfidnamap- 
rama), or the bnowicdge of its (that is, of a generic 
nautre, ‘tatprakdraka’) being the attribute to that 
object which possesses its negation (tadabhivavati 
tatprakArakajfianam). As for example, the knowledge 


1 Aloka on the Tattoacintimagi,P. 60, Mithila Research Institate 
publication, edited by Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra. 


2 Tattvatinidmagi, PP. 232-33. 
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of a piece of silver in the gukti (idam rajatam), wherein 
there is the negation of the silverness as its attribute. 
So says Gangega-that the experience in the form—‘this 
is a piece of silver’ in that object which possesses this- 
ness (idantvavat) is a valid knowledge, while in that 
which possesses the negation of the silverness (rajatat- 
vabhavavati) as its attribute, is an invalid knowledge 
(aprama)!. Similarly, he says that in a pot which has 
become red after being subjected to the chemical 
action, the knowledge of -‘this 1s blue’ is valid, because 
there is the possibility of its having still some tinge of 
its old blue colour; but in that very substratum to have 
the experience ‘at present there is blue colour in it’, is 
invalid?. This is the Nasydayika view. 
The Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara school do not 
; ras hola believe in invalid knowledge. <Ac- 
i saowleage cr cording to them all enawicase is valid 
ses and leads us to activity independently.® 
They think that we should consider that there are 
two aspects of knowledge in the experience—‘this 
is silver’; when one happens to have before his eyes 
a piece of Sukti, then one experience is—the knowledge 
of this (idam) which is pratyaksa, while the second is— 
rajatam which is due to the remembrance of the past 
experience (smarana). Both the experiences have 
become mixed together and the only mistake is that 
the particular Liang who is acquiring the knowledge, 
due to some defect, has not been able to distinguish 
them from each other. His pravrtti (taking a step 
accordingly, towards some action) is also due to his 
not being able to make out the difference between the 
‘pratyaksa’ and the “smarana’. 
To the above Gangesa says that his not being able 
. to distinguish (bhedagraha) is not the 
cmneea’s cm” Cause of his pravytti. He however, 
makes an analysis of the Mimamsaka 
view thus : there are three parts in this—his pravytti 
is due to his knowledge of rajata, his knowledge of 
this (idam) is the cause of his nivytti, while the non- 
consciousness of the distinction is neither for his 


1 Tattvacintdmani PP. 402-08. 
2 Tattvacintdmant PP. 411-12. 8 Tattvaciatimant, P. 448. 
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pravriti, nor for his mivytti. Hence, it cannot be the 
cause of his pravytti. 

GangeSa explains the factors involved in the 
knowledge —‘this is silver’ (idam rajatam) by statin 
that the person gets the knowledge of sdam (ukti) 
through ordinary direct contact (samyogasambandha), 
while that of the si/ver which is absent there, through 
alaukikasannikarsa. Because he, due to some defect, 
imposes the knowledge of one upon the other, so it 
becomes invalid.? 

Then follows the section of types of contact. He 
Types of contace otHnes Pratyaksa as janya-pratyaksam, 
a that is, the direct knowledge which 
is produced through sense-organ contact wherein 
the causality belongs to the sense-organ of vision etc. 
But Gangega gives his own pure and simple definition 
. _ of Pratyaksa as s#tdndkaranakam jicnam, 
Pict ae that is, a knowledge which has no jfiana 
as its Aarana (most efficient cause).? In 
other words, in pratyaksa the sense-organs of vision 
etc. alone are the ‘karana’ and not jfiana, which is 
found in inference etc., where the jfiana of probans 
etc. is the ‘karana’*. Further, GangeSéa says that in 
the case of the object to be inferred (meyamSe) the 
inference etc. are due to jfiana, while in the case of 
tattamsa, there is the recollection (pratyabhijfia) which 
is due to jfiana; so these are not the cases of pratyaksa, 
but of paroksa. Both in the case of mst#i and sdantamsa 
there is pratyaksa.5 
After the definition of pratyaksa, he discusses the 
Other topics dis. Various types of sannzkarsa.® Then he 
cussed in Pratyaksa- takes up in succession the topics of 
ail Samavaya’, Anupalabdhyapraminya- 
vada, Abhavavada, and Pratyaksakaranavada’. He also 
includes in this chapter the theories of the atomic nature 
of Manas, Anuvyavasaya and indeterminate and deter- 


1 Tattvacittamani, PP. 476-—501. 

2 Tativatintdman:, PP. 502—37. 

8 Tattvacintamani, Pratyaksa, P. 552. 

4 Mathari, P. 559. 
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minate types of direct perception. Thus, ends the 
first part of the Tattvacintamani. 

There is a very interesting verse worth quoting in 
Existence of ‘Nega. the Lattvactntdmant which has been 
tion’ denied by Bud- attributed to Jfianagri by Ratnakirti 
er in his sthirasiddhidhsana* representing 
the view of those who do not believe in abhava (nega- 
tion) as a separate category— 


dystastavadayam ghato’tra ca patan 
dystastatha mudgarah 

drsta kharparasamhatih paramito’ - 
bhavo na dysto’parah/ 

tenabhava iti srutih kva nihita 
kificatra tatka ranam 

svadhina kalasasya kevalamiyam 

drsta kapalavali// 

iti nirastam/mudgarapitadvinasto 
ghata iti pratityatiriktavinasanubhavat. 


Transtation—The jar has been seen at this place, 
and a staff also has been seen falling upon the jar. 
After this, pieces of the jar also have been seen, but 
other than these, a category called ‘negation’, has not 
been seen at this place. Therefore, where lies the 
knowledge that there is a ‘negation’ of the jar, and 
what is its cause? Nothing beyond, that the jar has 
been destroyed by the fall of the staff, is known. 
Independent existence of the pieces of the jar alone 
are seen at that place. 

GangeSa has disproved the view expressed in 
the above verse; for, says he that 
there exists an experience of negation 
distinct from the experience—that the jar is destroyed 
from the fall of a staff, which is neither the surface 
of the earth, nor is it the knowledge produced 
by it; because, it exists even without those two.* 

According to the Mimimsakas, on the other hand, 
both these being of the nature of negation, cannot be 


Gangeéa's refutation. 
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destroyed. If, however, they are destroyed, then 
even negation will have to be accepted as destroyed. 
Nor can you accept, says Gangesa to the opponents, 
that the ‘destruction’ is the same as the ‘destroyer’, or 
the surface of the earth along with it, or its knowledge; 
for the destruction produced hy the fall of the staff 
is independently experienced.! 

The second part of the Tattvacintdmani deals with 
inference. It is to be pointed o ut at 
the very outset that it is really the Azu- 
manakhanda of the work which has been mostly studied 
in later centuries and commentaries on this alone 
ate read at present by a large majority of students 
and teachers. In fact, by the term ‘Nyaya’, scholars 
generally mean ‘Auumdnakhanda’ alone and by 
‘Naiydyikas’ they mean mostly those who have 
gener in the Anuminakhanda. This is evidently 

e most popular part of the book. 

It contains the following sections and sub- 

Sections and sub. SeCtlons—Definition of inference 
sections of Anuma- followed by the Vyaptivada. This 
eae portion is one of the most im- 
portant section. Great scholars have written com- 
mentaries, on the invariable concomitant relation 
between the middle and the major terms which 
are widely read by modern scholars. The sub- 
section of ‘the definition of Vyipti attributd 
to Sitha and Vyighra and the subsection on 
the VWyadhtkaranadharmdavacchinndbhava, that is, the 
negation limited by a ‘dharma’ belonging to a diffe- 
rent substratum—a view attributed to one of the great- 
est Maithila Naiyayikas, named Sondala Upadhyaya, 
is too original a contribution to the Navya-Nyidya. 
These are followed by many other definitions of Vyapti 
with the final and decisive view (siddhantalaksana) 
of his own. This portion with the commentaries 
of Bengali scholars, like Raghunitha, Mathurinatha 
and others are independently studied these days. This 
leads GafigeSa to discuss Saminyibhiva, a distinct 
type of negation for illucidating a difinition, and Viée- 
savyapti (other types of specialized definitions of 


Anumanakhanda. 
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vyapti) followed by a section called ‘Vyaptigrahopaya’ 
which has two sub-sections—*Tarka’ (Confutation) 
and ‘Vyaptyanugama’ (Comprehensiveness of invari- 
able concomitance). 

Lastly, we have the most important section on the 
‘Samanyalaksana’ (unusual type of Contact with the 
generic nature). 


Inferences can be drawn from a particular smoke 
to a particular fire, but itis not possible 
to infer all cases of fite, past, future 
and present, from all cases of smoke, unless it is esta- 
blished that the contact of the sense-organ takes place 
with the generic nature of smoke, that is, with smoke- 
ness, in order to infer all cases of fre where there is 
fireness. This is done with the help of ‘alaukikasanni- 
karsa’ (extra-ordinary types of contact), as it is called, 
which consists of three types, namely, “Samanyalak- 
sana’, ‘Jfianalaksana’ and “Yogaja’. 

The next section begins with ‘Upadhivada’. 

jesanvais Gangesa introduces it with a statement 

that by the knowledge of the condi- 

tions (upadhi) one is able to find out the conditional 

fallacies in the arguments of the opponents and refute 

them and also to remove such conditions from one’s 

own arguments. Hence, it is necessary to deal with 
the nature of conditions (Upédi)}. 

Mathurinatha quotes the view of his futher, Rama 
Tarkalankara (Pitrciranastu), according to whom the 
necessity to deal with “Upadhi’ is to achieve victory 
over the opponents by pointing out the conditional 
fallacies (Upadhis) in the arguments of others and 
also in one’s own arguments.? 

According to Paksadhara Misra, however, the 
need to discuss the problem of Upadhi at this place, 
after the discussion of the sources to establish the 
concomitant relation, is the very introduction of the 
nature of the sources to establish Upiadhi. This is 
a vety difficult topic and scholars took great pleasure 
to specialize themselves within such a narrow scope 
even in our own days. This shows the great critical 
acumen of out traditional scholars. 


1 Upaidhivada, P. 294 along w ith the Mathuri. 
2 Mithari, PP. 294-95. 
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Then follow the sub-sections on the causes which 
lead to the fallacy due to the presence of Upadhi (upa- 
dhidiisakatabijasiddhanta), and the Upadhyabhasa- 
Nirtipana. Thereafter we find the treatment of some 
of the more important factors of the process of in- 
ference, namely, Paksata, meaning the absence of a 

Other factors in Knowledge of the thing to be inferred 
the process of In- along with the absence of the desire 
ideas to prove the inference and Pardmarsa. 
Then, we come to the forms of inference, namely, 
Kevalanvayi and Kevalavyatireki, and Arthapatti type 
of pramana upheld by the Mimimsakas. 

After these, GangeSa proceeds to discuss the vari- 
ous other factors involved in the process of Anumana 
(Avayava). He divides inference into ‘for one’s own 
sake’ (svartha)and ‘for the sake of others’ (parartha). 
The latter needs all the five factors of inference toge- 
ther, technically called, ‘Nyaya’, or ‘Parama-Nyaya’! 
(taccanumanam parartham nyadyasadhyamiti)?. This is 
also an important section of the work which is widely 
read by the scholars of Navya-Nyaya. 

It is evident, as has been pointed out elsewhere, 
that the ultimate aim of the Pramdpa-sastra (Neo-Logic) 

Aim of Prama- is to achieve victory over the oppo- 
peered Sih gue nents, Astika and Nastika, and also to 
nents. establish the stand-point of the system. 
So says Gangesa that the treatment of the various 
fallacies (hetvabhasas) is necessary for establishing 
the correct stand-point which is possible only by 
knowing the sources leading to the fallacious views 
(tattvanirnaya)® and also for the purpose of getting 
victory over the opponents by the knowledge of ‘Jalpa’ 
and ‘Vitanda’.4 It is therefore, that after the ‘Avaya- 
vas’, GafigeSa deals with the fallacies.° This portion 
of the work is also very popular and is very difficult. 
Small sub-sections of this section are being studied very 
critically even these days. 


1 Nodyabhagya, 1. i. 1. 
2 Tattvacintamagi, Anumina, P. 689. 
3 Mathuri, P. 763. 
4 Mathari, P. 763. 
’ Tattvaciatamani, PP. 762—997. 
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Lastly, we come to the most important problem 

of proving the existence a Tévara 
through various inferences! Though 
this is one of the most important problems in the 
whole history of the system, yet it is also a fact that 
Gangeéa has not dealt with it so very successfully. 
But he should not be accused for this shortcoming, 
because the problem has been so comprchensivels 
and critically discussed by Udayana in his Nydyakusu- 
manjali that there is not much to add toit. Gangega 
by no means could make this ISvaranumana a better 
section of his work. It is therefore, that it has been 
commented upon very briefly even by Maithilas, like 
Paksadhara and Pragalbhacarya and not by those great 
commentators who have commented upon other por- 
tions of the Tattvacintdmanit. It is somewhat neglect- 
ed, because there is not much stuff in this part of the 
work. 

Thus, ends the Anuminakhanda of the Taftva- 
cintamant which 1s the very essence of Neo-Logic of 
India. It shows the great achievements of critical 
brains of Maithila scholars and also of scholars of 
other parts at large. I am not aware of any field 
of Indian literature which has achieved so much hair- 
splitting subtleties as the science of Dialectics. 

After ‘Anumana’ comes the ‘Upamiana’ chapter 
which is the third part of the Tattva- 
cintamani. It has not attracted many 
scholars. Rucidatta Misra, the direct disciple of 
Paksadhara Migra, has commented upon this portion. 
It was therefore, that Pragalbhacarya had to say in the 
beginning of his commentary on this portion— 


Isvaranumiana 


Upamanakhanda. 


upayah pratyakse caramamanumane ca krtibhih 
kyta Sabde citram navalikhanamastyesu kimapi/ 
na cocchvaso’pyatropamitikarane’kairi gahane 
niralambe kificillikhati bhuvi yah so’tra viralah// 
Translation—Scholars have devised best means 
in Pratyaksa and Anumina and have done wonderful 


in Sabda and there 1s left nothing to write on these. 
But in case of this difficult chapter on the Upamina, 


1 Téyarinumina, PB. 1—195. 
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not even a sigh has been drawn by any ome, so there 
is very few scholars, of whom I am one, says Pragalbha, 
to write something on it, without any support. 

Again, he further says as found in the same 
manuscript— 


tatra pravyttasya gurupadesa- 
mitraikavittasya mamotsukasya!. 


The last chapter is the ‘Sabdakhanda’ which deals 
with the verbal testimony. This is the 
gosbdakhanda Sab- biggest of the chapters. By Sabda 
GangeSa means verbal testimony, that 
is,sabda which is produced by the correct knowledge 
relating to an object which is the means of our 
expression of thought for the world-usage*®. Gargesa 
bepins the discussion about it by stating the objections 
raised against it and refuting them. 
Then comes the section on the ‘Sabdabodha’, the 
process of conveying the thoughts through words 
Process of $abda- IN Order to give a correct idea of the 
bodha. sentence uttered to the hearers. This 
leads him to deal with the requirements of the sentence, 
such as, expectancy (akinksa) to other words in the 
sentence, competency (yogyata) and contiguity (Asatti) 
and lastly, purport of the speaker (tatparya), all of which 
are essential for making out a correct meaning of a 
sentence. Next, he discusses the 
cone ty =F «problem of the non-eternity of sound 
(Sabdanityatavada) followed by the 
discussion about the view that Sabda is destroyed 
and not concealed (Uacchanna-pracchanna-vada). 
After this, Gangesa deals with the most important 
topics of Vedic injunctions (vidhivida) and with the 
re metits and demerits ——- from the 
deeds signified by the speech (Apirva- 
vada). After this, comes the problem of potentiality 
(Saktivada) which is also an important section 
studied by the Miméarhsakas, Naiydyikas and _ the 
Vaiyakaranas. Then follows the section on the 
implication of words (Laksan4). 


1 Pragalbha’s Upamdnasafgraha, A. 5. Ms. No. 7603 Introduc- 
tory verse 2. 
2 PP. i—7 along with the Mathurl, P. 7. 
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Next, he discusses various other topics, namely, 
samasa (compound-words), akhyata (verbal suffixes), 
dhatu (verbal-roots), and upasargas 
eo eee | saggenee Lastly, the author discusses 
e validity of the four means of 
right knowledge (pramanacatustayapramanyavada) after 
having refuted the validity of other means of 
tight knowledge, namely, aitihya (tradition), janasruti 
(rumour) which are not different from the verbal 
testimony, and arthapatti (presumption) and anupal- 
abdhi (non-perception) both of which are included in 
inference. 

Thus, ends the fourth and the last chapter of the 
Tattvacintamant of GangeSa. This portion is more 
important and popular than even the Anumina, as 
it is read not only by the Naiyadyikas, but also by the 
Vaiyakaranas and the Mimirnsakas in Mithila and 
also in Bengal. 

After giving in brief the idea of the contents of 

Some peculiarities this unique work, it will not be 
picked up from the improper to give below a few pecu- 
ates liarities noticed in the book on 
different aspects. 

1. Like great scholars and jfianins of Mithila, 
GangeSa invoked the favour of god Siva who alone 
can bestow ‘jiana’ which can help the author to get 
final emancipation (mukti). It must be kept in mind 
that thereby GangeSa does not become a Saiva in the 
sense it is generally understood these days outside 
Mithila. 

2. Delusion (bhtama) is aggravated by the aug- 
mentation caused in the humours of physical organism, 
namely, Bile, phlegm, and wind.’ 

3. In the case of there being fallacies (badha) 1n 
Pratyaksa etc., it is not that there would not be any 
knowledge. What happens, on the other hand, is that 
the knowledge thus produced will be invalid. In the 
case of inference, however, if there be any fallacy(badha) 
of the type of savyahbicdra (discrepant), viruddba (con- 
trary), Satpratipaksa (counterbalanced reason), astddha 
(unproved reason) and Jdddhite (contradictory), no 
knowledge will be produced at all.* 


t Pratyaksa, P. 325 2 Anumana, Hetvibhisa, PP. 777—78. 
F, 34 
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4. As interpreted by Mathurinatha, Gangesa re- 
futes the view of the Vaisesikas according to whom 
there are only four types of fallacy, namely, Asiddha 
(unproved or inconclusive), Viruddha (contradictory), 
Savyabhicira (uncertain or discrepant), and Anadhya- 
vasita (asddharana, meaning void reasoning) and gives 
his own five-fold division of it.} 

5. A section of the VaiSesikas holds that bbrama 
(error) is always about a thing which is asat (asadvisaya- 
katvameva bhramatvamiti). This is not accepted by 
GangeSa. According to him error is not due to the 
object’s being smaginary, because the objects of error 
do exist in reality. What happens is that something 1s 
wrongly imposed upon some other substratum (kintu 
vyadhikaranaprakarakatycna). In the wrong notion, 
as expressed in the expression sdam rajatam (1t-pearl— 
is silver), pearl, silverness, and everything else attri- 
buted to these are real.? 

6. VaiSesikas do not believe in Sabda (verbal 
testimony) as a distinct means of right cognition. 
GangeSa criticizes the view from the Nydya stand- 
point and says, as interpreted by the Mathuri, that 
knowledge of the words and their meaning is possible 
cdue to their being based on experience just after the 
words are heard even without the knowledge of ex- 
pectancy (4kanks4) etc., because no inference is possible 
without the knowledge of expectancy etc., which are 
the attributes of the probans.* 

7. Again, the VaiSesikas hold that as the import 
of a sentence is found correct through inference, 
independent of any other means of knowledge, Sabda 
is not a separate means of right knowledge. This 
view has been refuted by GangeSa.4 

8. While discussing the question of Himsa, Gange- 
$a says that if one besmears his body with oil on the 
seventh day of a fortnight (saptami tithi), his most 
beloved wife will perish. 


1 PP. 778—81. 


42 a ae along with the Mathsri, Sabda. Vol. I. PP: 


2 §abda Vol. I. P. 30. ‘§abda. Vol. I. P. 15}. 
6 Sabda. Vol. Il. PP. 218-19. 
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Gangesa defines Hivsd as that action which 
immediately leads to death (anunispadimaranaphalako 
vyaparo hirhsé, yadanantaram maranam bhavatyeva).} 
It is not that action which leads to an ordinary death, 
directly or indirectly. If that be so, then the falling 
of a cow in the well causing her death will also be 
regarded as Himsa for the person who had dug the 
well. But it is not so. Similarly, in the case of the 
Syena-Yaga, (according to the Sruti Syenenabhicaran 
yajeta), which is performed for the killing (mirana) 
of an opponent, it is to be understood that Syena 
has nothing to do with the death. Itisonly the name 
of the particular sacrifice, the name being based upon 
the said eulogy which likens the sacrifice to the Syena 
bird. In fact, the ‘Himsa’ is the forcible contact of 
the sword with the prana which causes the destruc- 
tion of the contact of the body with the prana (prana- 
khadgabhighatadeva pranasarirasamyogadhvamsah).? 
So Himsd ts that action which is performed for the pur- 
pose of causing death and which leads to death (mara- 
nanukilavy4paro maranoddeSenanusthiyamino hirhsa), ' 
immediately after it. 

10. While explaining the term—V/saya, GangeSa 
quotes— 


vi§abdo hi visesarthah sinotirbandha ucyate/ 
visesena sinotiti visayo’to niyamakah// 


Mathuranatha explains this by saying that vssaya means 
the substratum of the vyavyttajanakata (the generality 
causing exclusion).* 

11. Again, he gives an instance of knowing the 
significance of a word through vakyasesa (from the left 
out unexplained portion of a sentence)—Varabi co- 
panat, meaning thereby, that formerly a shoe used to 
be made out of the skin of a boar.5 

12. While discussing the correctness of the word— 
Viframa, GangeSa says that there was a difference 


1 Tattvacintd mass, §abda. Il. PP. 211-12. 

2 Mathuri, §abda. 11. P. 213. 

8 Tattvacinidmatt, Sabda. P. 213. 

‘« Matburt, Sabda. II. P. 373, 

5 Ta thvacintdmani, Sabda. II. PP. 526—28. 
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of opinion between Panini and Candragomin regard- 
ing the above mentioned word, but according to 
Patafijali, the author of the Mahabhdsya—Vau Ssra- 
mervikalpa isyate i#i—both the words Vssrdma and 
Visrama ate cottect.' 

13. While reyes | whether the meaning of 
words has been fixed by I$vara, or by ordinary people, 
GangesSa says—that word which has been fixed by 
Iévara in a particular sense, is alone capable of giving 
that particular meaning and is said to be correct. 
Others hold that there is a natural relation between 
the meaning and the word denoting that meaning, 
while we, says GangeSa, hold that whatever meaning 
has been fixed by ISvara is the determining factor 
(niyamakatvat). Just as whatever herb has come 
in contact with the fang of a mungoose, it removes 
the posion of a snake; so, the words whose meanings 
are fixed by [vara alone are capable to be used 
for those objects. The knowledge of the meaning 
fixed by ISvara is apprehended through usage, 
similarities, being in the same predicament with 
the words whose meanings are well-known, 
(prasiddharthapadasAamanadhikaranyat), authoritative 
statements of reliable persons or authority, remaining 
words of the sentence as in the case of words—yava, 
varaha,indra and others, lexicons, authoritative gram- 
mar composed by most qualified scholars, like Indra, 
Panini, and others; because these alone can say what 
words are correct and what not. So he quotes the 
following authority. 


abhiyuktaigca ye yatra geese tt ac 
te tatra gunadosinam jane cadhikrta matah// 


Translation—Those who arelearned and compe- 
tent, they alone are capable of knowing the correct- 
ness, or otherwise of words.” 

The above mentioned idea is also found in a very 
‘sa; tomy verse current among the scholars also quoted 

y the Prakasa of Rucidatta— 


1 Tatteacistdmani, Sabda. U1. P. 650. 
® Tattvacintamani, Sabda. Il. 649. 
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$aktigrahath vyakaranopamina- 

kosaptavakyadvyavaharatasca/ 

vakyasya Sesidvivytervadanti 

sannidhyatah siddhapadasya vrddhah// 

Further on, GangeSa says that whichever word is 
correctly explained by grammar, that is, whichever 
word has been explained by grammar in whatever 
sense, it is corr ct, so the word Gavi is correct in that 
sense in which it has been used correctly in grammar 
and incorrect in other sense!?. 

Thus, in brief, the contents of Gangesa’s magnum 
opus, the Tattvacintdmant, have been given which make 
us acquainted with the great merits of the author whose 

er ay over the entire ies literature 

~ of Sanskrit exists even today. Indeed 

ene he was an epoch making aaa in the 
field of Sanskrit learning in India. But on critical 
examination of the various aspects of the writings of 
Udayanacarya compared with those of Gatigesa Upa- 
dhyaya, the two Maithila scholars of extraordinary 
ability, we can say without any hesitation that the 
former has excelled the latter in more than one way. 
Gangeéa has very often quoted the very lines from 
the Nydyckusumaijali and the Atmatattvaviveka and 
has always referred to him as Acdryagb. The method 
of Gangeéa, no doubt, is unique and his power of 
marshalling the facts is wondertul. But in substance 
and argumentation, Udayana is far superior to Gatige§a. 
The Isvaranumana looks quite insipid before the argu- 
ments of the Nydéyekasumdtjali. The impressions of 
the theistic charm of Udayana’s lines never become 
dim. It inspires an intelligent scholar to enter into 
the depths of the most critical and intricate problems 
of metaphysics, particularly, the problem of Iévara, 
which would have been otherwise left unexplored. 
The Upamana section of the I'attvacintamani likewise, 
remained unattractive and a very few scholars have 
commented upon it. But it is to be noted that 
students study more, even for Upamiana, from the 
Nydyakusumaiijais* and its commentaries which is much 


1 Tattvacintdmasi Sabda, It P. 653. 
® Stavaka II]. PP. 424—48, Bibliotheca Indica edition. 
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mote important than the Upamina of the Tattvacinta- 
mani. Nyasatirtha, the great Madhva Nydya scholar, 
has distinctly supported Udayana in his Tarkatandava 
against GangeSa'. 

Considering all these aspects we can say without 
any hesitation and with great confidence that Uda- 
yana was a great genious, like whom we do not find 
any one else in Sanskrit philosophical Literature. 
When we compare these two scholars we find that 
there is much originality in Udayana, while there 
are, not doubt, enough subtleties in Gangesa. 


2. VATESVARA UPADHY AYA 
(14th century) 


VateSvara Upadhyaya was the great-great-grand- 
father of Narahari son of Yajfiapati’. He belonged 
to the Mandara family of Mithila. He was a very 
great Natyayika and consequently a Dharma- 
S4strin also. JI came to know of this VateSvara while 
I was studying the Dvattanirnaya of Narahari and later 
when I was busy with the study of Tattvacintaman 
and its various commentaries and sub-commentaries. 
I found that Jayadeva Misra alias Paksadhara Misra 
has referred to a view of the Darpanakara and has 
refuted it.’ Then again, we find Narahari quoting 
his great-great-grand-father in his Prtyakjadisano- 
ddhara*— 

Tadapi nagrhiteti/ atra veddhaprapitamaha-Vates- 
varopadhyayacaranah yatra kalpaniyakalpanopapattih 
etc. This very line is quoted in the Pragalbhi as—atra 
vadanti.” ‘This very point has been referred to by 





1 Vide Tarkatandas a, Vol. I. PP. 148, 286, 377, Madras edition. 
2 Dvattatirnaya—atra asmadv{ddhaprapita mahacarandgh p. 10. 
? iha vighno miabhidityatredamamfasyapi visesanatvinnyaya- 
simyamiti tu Darpana-diganamayuktisambhavameva,—A/oka, 
Mangalavadasiddhinta, P. 43, Mithila Research institute edition. 


“fol. 19a of ams preserved in the India Office Library, 
nerve and quoted in the History of Navya-Nydya in Mithila, 
p. 164. 


5 Page 162, Sarasvati Bhavan Text series, Varanasi. 
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Madhava Misra in his Pratyaksadlokadipikd as Vatesa- 
nath matamupanyasyati.* 

Vatesvara wrote works both on Nyadya and also 
Bae on Dharmsastra. His works were 
is called Darpana. On Nyaya his works 
are— 

(1) N ee ae Sankara Misra writes in 
the beginning of his Tristtrinibandhavyakhya— 


Prakasa-Darpanodyota-krdbhirvyakhya kytojjvala 
tathapi yojanamatramuddisyayam mamodyamah? 


Here no doubt, Prakafa is by Varddhamana Upa- 
dhyaya, Uddyota by Divakara Uvadhyaya and Darpana 
by VateSvara Upadhyaya. These are the three com- 
mentaries on the Nibandha of Udayana by three great 
Scholars of Mithila. Of these, Divakara is the ear- 
liest coming in the 12th century, while Varddha- 
mana comes with his Prakdsa in the 14th century 
and the Darpara comes between the two. So Vates- 
vara may easily be placed in the 14th century a little 
earlier than Varddhamana. VateSvara has criticized 
Gangesa.? (2) His other work known so far is the 
Nyayalilavati-Darpata on the Nydyalilavati of Vallabha, 
a VaiSesika worka reference to which is found 1n the 
Dravyaviweka of Paksadhara (different from Jayadeva) as 
ata eva lilavatiprakdsadarpanayoh.* Paksadhara Upadh- 
yaya was the name of one of his sons which is evident 
from the following lines of his Tattvanirnaya, a Dhar- 
masastra work— 

nydyarnavaparisrantasuritaranasetave 

gurave Srivatesaya khararkamataye namah/ 

Srimatpaksadharairesa pranamya pitarath gurum 

vateSvaram vimidhinim krivate tattvanirnayah® 


As VateSvara has been often referred to by his son 
Paksadhara and also by Narahari in his Dvattanirpaya 


— 





1 Manuscript 1n possession of the Kameshwara Singh Sans- 
krit University, Darbhanga Fol. 44b. 


2H. P. Sastri, Nozrees, TI, No. 136. 

3 History of Navyanydya in Mithila, P. 167. 

‘ Hestory of Navyanydya in Mithila, P 166. 

5 Ms. belonging to the Misthi/a research Institute, Darbhanga. 
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in several places, it is evident that he wrote some 
works on Dharmasastra also and called them Darpana. 


38. PAKSADHARA UPADHYAYA 
(14th century) 


Paksadhara Upadhyaya was the son of Vatesvara. 
He is the author of a work on the DharmaSastra, named 
Tattvanirnaya.1 He writes in the beginning— 


avatu satatath Sivankasayi fiduraphalikytadanavariyatnah/ 
tadanu kamalabhikytapranimo giritanayarpitapadapada- 
mala // 
nyayarnavaparisrantasiritaranasetave / 
gurave SrivateS4ya kharirkamataye namah/ 
Srimatpaksadharairesa pranamya pitaram gurum/ 
vategvaravimudhianath kriyate tattvanirnayah/ 


We do not know anything more about him so far. 


4, VARDDHAMANA UPADHYAYA 
(14th century) 


After Gangega, his own children and disciples 
along with their disciples kept the torch of learning 
of Navya-Nyaya burning through the ages. They 
founded a school of their own and wrote comment- 
aries and sub-commentaries on the Tattvacintamani. 
I do not know of any other work in Sanskrit literature 
which has been commented upon by the author’s 
children and disciples followed by their disciples for 
centuries. In fact, it can easily be found out that 
distant relations of GangesSa or his children, or 
direct and indirect disciples may still be living in 
Mithili and writing some serious notes on the 
Tattvacintamani even tn the present generation. This 
is a unique speciality of this work alone. 

Again, the lattvacintdmapgi became so important that 
practically, it sealed itself against all the contributions 

Influence of the Of Original writings for centuries. 
Tattvacintameni. Scholars attached more importance 


2 Vide a ms. in the Darbhanga Sanskrit University Library. 
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on commenting, directly, or even indirectly, upon 
the Tattvacintamani than writing any original work. 
Perhaps GangeSa exhausted all the aspects of Navya- 
Nydya and left no scope for any new and original 
contribution. .This was a sott of drawback which 
we find during this period in the history of Navya- 
Nyaya. Host of scholars, like Varddhamina, Yajjia- 
pati, Paksadhara, Vacaspati II, Bhagiratha, Jagadiéa, 
Gokulanatha and many others of great repute 
from Mithila, Raghunatha, Mathuranatha, Bhavananda, 
Gadadhara and others from Bengal and Rajaciida- 
mani, Gopinatha, Krsnabhatta, Mahadeva Puntama- 
kara and Raghunatha from the South, who would 
have contributed many original works to logic, are 
known to day as great commentators of the Tattva- 
cintamani only. I do not deny that they have shown 
enough subtleties and originality in the field of scho- 
larship even in their commentaries, but after all they 
are commentators only. Their trend of mind became 
one-sided. We find that sometimes a single line of 
GangeSa has become the basis of a great contribu- 
tion of Raghunatha, Mathuranatha and Gadadhara. 
In one aspect, this was a period of subtle hair-splitting 
treatment of the thoughts of great scholars, but in 
another sense it became a dull period for the advance- 
ment of scholarship on fresh and new original lines 
of thinking. This trend of thinking became so att- 
tractive and engrossing that all intelligent students of 
the Sastra became merged in the serious study of this 
branch of learning only. A student who did not 
offer to study this new science of dialectics was looked 
down as most dullard. Like the constant resounding 
of the chanting of the vedic mantras during the vedic 
age in every corner of the country, there was heard 
echo of the lines of Gangega and his commentators 
discussed and debated upon in every corner of the 
country. This sort of Hr pao Ra of scholars 
has continued even to the present century. 

In Mithil4, it is held that the family line is consi- 
dered on two-fold basis—birth and learning (varnéo 
dvidha-janmana vidyaya ca). That is, a disciple of the 
teacher is looked upon as much related to the teacher 
as his own children. So, like the offerings of hand- 


F. 35 
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full of water, or of pindas to their dead pitrs by their 
children, Gatigesa’s direct or indirect disciples consi- 
dered the contribution to his Tattvacintamani as their 
most sacred duty. Hence, every intelligent scholar 
wrote something or other on the Tattvacintdmant. 
Varddhamina, the eldest son of GafigeSa, was the 
first to offer his contribution to the Tattvacintdmani. 
Varddhamina was a great scholar of Nyaya andVaiéesi- 
ka. His works are still regarded as of great merit by 
scholars all over the country. His style is not so com- 
plicated as thet of the later scholars of this science. 
Varddhamiana had studied under his own father. 
So, he writes in the beginning of his 
Prakasa, on the Nydyalilavat? of Val- 


Personal history. 


labha— 
nyayambhojapatangdya mimamsaparadysSvane/ 
gangesvaraya gurave pitre’trabhavate namah// 


and also at the end of the ¢risétri-Nydyanibandbapra- 
kasa— 
yastarkatantraSatapatrasahasrarasmir- 
gangesvarah sukavikairavakananenduh/ 
tasyatmajah pituradhitya nibandhamittharh 
prakasayat kptimude budha-varddhamianah// 


Thus, Varddhamana was both the eldest son and the 
pupil of Gangesa. It is therefore, that he quotes from 
ot refers to Gangesa as “asmatpitrcaranah’ and also as 
‘gutavah’. About his personal history not much is 
known tous. It is believed on the basis of the Pa#/i of 
Mithila that he had no male issue. He had, however, 
a daughter whose descendants continued his line. 
GangeSa must have lived towards the end of the 
13th century and hence, it will not be improper to 
place Vardhamina in the very beginn- 
amet «V8 ing of the 14th century A. D. Dr. 
Vidyabhtisana, on the other hand, has 
placed his date as 1250 A. D. which seems to be un- 
tenable in the light of what has been said above in 
connection with the date of Gangega.! Dr. Vidya- 
bhisana identifies him with the ‘Mahopadhyaya’ 





1 Vide Sapra PP. 235-38, 
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Vatddhamina who is mentioned in the SarvadarSana- 
sangraha’ by Madhavacirya in the Panini-darfana sec- 
tion. But this is not correct. He is different from the 
logician Varddhamina and is the author of the Gaya- 
ratnamahodadht. Moreover, the logician Varddha- 
mana is called ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’ by Paksadhara 
Migra in his Aloka,? while the grammarian is only 
a ‘Mahopadhydya’. Then again, he is also to be 
distinguished from another Varddhamina, the author 
of several digests on Dharmagistra, all bearing the 
name ‘lVweka’ and is the son of Bhaveéa and the 
younger brother of Gandaka Misra. Both Sankara 
Misra and Vacaspati Misra II were his teachers.* 

It will not be out of place to mention that Var- 
ddhamana was influenced by Vacaspati Mishra I and so, 
on occasions he almost imitates the latter. In the Nydya- 
nibandhaprakasa,* he quotes his father and adds—‘itipi- 
trcaranonnitamarg4nugamanonmukhairasmabhirukto ’ 
etc. This line is exactly the same as that of Vacas- 
pati in the Tdtparyatika®— Trilocanagurinnitamirga- 
nugamanonmukhaih. 

He wrote the following works on Nyiya: 

1. Anviksanayatattvabodba. ‘This is not yet pub- 
lished. It is a running and much more extensive co- 
mmentary on the Gotamasitra. A 
palmleaf manuscript of it on the first 
three siitras of the Nydyasatras, called frisdtri, of chapter 
one and Ahnika one, dated La. Sam. 392=1511 A.D. 
Miagha vadi pratipad ravau, is preserved in the manus- 
cript section of the Gangdnatha Jha Research Instiute 
Library, Allahabad. It was written during the reign 
of king Ramabhadra, who had assumed the title (viru- 
da) of ‘Ripandrayana’, of Mithila.6 The manuscript 


His works 


1 Pp, 134 Poona edition. 

® Pariftstaprakase Mabdmahopadhydyacaranab, Pratyaksa-loka, 
Anupalabdhya-Primanya—Vida P. 674, Brbliotheca Indica series 
edition. 

* Vide—Dardgasiveka, beginning verse 6. 

4 PP. 677.—92 Bibliotheca Indica edition. 

§P. 133 Chowkhamba Varanasi edition. 

6 samastaprakriya virajamanamaha raja dhiraja-Srimadrapana- 
rayana, Ms. Fol. 94, colophon. 
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otiginally belonged to one Pandita Maninatha Misra 
of Mithila. The commentary on the fifth chapter exists 
in the Sarasvati Bhavana Sanskrit library, Sanskrit 
University, Varanasi. We have not yet seen the 
manuscripts of other portions but that there are 
manuscripts in the Government Sanskrit college, 
Calcutta andin the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
is found in their respective manuscript catalogues. 
According to the ¢risitri manuscript the work is called 
the Anviksatattvabodha.1 ‘This name seems to have been 
based on a verse found in the beginning of the work— 


gotamaya namastasmai duhkhapanko...rsaya/ 
gastram yah kypay4 cakre jagatamatmabodhakam// 


where the word ‘dtmabodhakam’ occurs which most 
probably stands for ‘tattvabodha’. In the Gwnaki- 
ranavali-Prakasa Varddhamana also has called this 
work as the Anviksdtattvabodha®, or only Tattvabodha.* 
The references to the Prameyatativabodhba* and Pra- 
manatattvabodha®’ are references to the sections of this 
very work. 

2. Cintamaniprakasa, a commentary on the Taftva- 
cintamani of his father. It is held by some scholars 
that Varddhamina did not comment upon the Ta#tva- 
cintamani, for, no such commentary has been so far 
traced out.? Of course, Varddhamana has not referred 
to this work of his in any of his works, nor have we 
found so far any reference to this Maniprakdsa in the 
works of contemporary writers. But it seems some- 
what strange not to believe in its existence. He has 
written several works and had great regards for his 
father and his Iattvacintdmani which has been com- 


1 Vide—iti mahamahopi dhyiya-érivarddhamfanaviracite anvi- 
ksatattvabodhe trisitri-colophon, Fol. 94. 


2 PP. 170, 195, 523, 540, 583. 
$P, 220. 


4 Vide—Makaranda on the Kusumafijaliprakafa P. 384 Bibliotheca 
Indica series. 


6 Vide—she Pandit, Old series, Vol. V1. P. 128. 
8 Catalogue of Sanskrit manuseripis, Sarasvati Bhavana, Virigasi, 
P. l 


" History of Navya-Nyaya in Mirhila, P. 111. 
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mented upon by so many scholars even from his own 
family. | pO it is difficult to say that because it has 
not been traced out so far, it does not exist at all. 
There are thousands of manuscripts in private col- 
lections even in Mithila which have not been yet 
surveyed. So, my own contention is that further 
searches into these collections may help us to discover 
this lost commentary. 

3. Nydyanibandbaprakdsa is a running commen- 
tary on the Parifuddhi of Udayana. It has been partly 
published in the Brbhotheca Indica series'. Manuscripts 
of other portions of this work are available in the 
libraries of the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
and the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Gleanings from _ ‘AX study of this small portion of 
the Nsbandhapra- the Nibandbaprakdsa reveals several 
wa facts which are given below for 
interested ji/#asus— ‘ 

(1) Following the old tradition of Mithila, Varddha- 
mana asa seeker after the truth was a devotee of 
Siva. So, he bows down to Siva in the very beginning 
of his work. It is to be reminded that the scholars 
of Mithila never forgot that the ultimate end of life 
and philosophy is the achievement of the last ‘puru- 
sattha’ which is possible only through the grace of 
lord Siva. So he says— 


yam pasyanti nirantarayamanasah 
sansa ramohacchidam/ 


tarh vande suravypndavanditapada- 
dvandvaravindam §ivam|/ 


Translation—I bow down to that Siva whom de- 
votees perceive (realize) with singleminded and unin- 
terrupted devotion as one who annihilates the delusion 
of mind towards the world and whose lotus like feet 
are bowed down by a host of gods. 

(2) About the aim of his writing this commentary 
Varddhamina says— 


vipaksadarsanoddimadustarkatimirav, tah/ 
varddhamanaprakasenasantahpegyantu paddhatih.// 


1 Only upto I. i. 5 (incomplete, pages 672) 
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Translation—Suttounded by the ignorance (dark- 
ness) caused by the forcible wrong reasonings of the 
tival DarSanas let good people see the path of the 
truth through the growing light, that 1s, through the 
Prakasa written by Varddhamana. 

This shows that the influence of the Buddhists was 
obvious among the scholars of Nyaya even during 
the days of GangeSa and Varddhamina. 

(3) According to Sankhya, says Varddhamina, 
bondage and release both belong to the conscious ele- 
ment (Purusa) and not to the Prakrti and in support 
of this he quotes a karika! from the 3 Gikhyakarikd. 

(4) Arddhand is that activity which leads to happi- 
ness.® 

(5) There may be direct connection with the 
Atman, but it cannot be called a ‘sarhyoga’ (con- 
tact) in ordinary sense. 

(6) It is not true to say that one who does an ac- 
tion is its Ifa (lord); as, it is not in cases, like rtvik, or 
acook. Nor is it trueto say that he who knows a 
thing does possess efficacy (Sakti), nor is it true to say 
that he who destroys a thing, is its agent.5 

7) Ladies and §iidras are not fit to achieve 
final emancipation.® 

(8) There are two types of knowledge, one which 
is produced by efforts and another which does not 
depend upon efforts.’ 

(9) The word ‘nihSreyas’ means the non-manifes- 
tation of any type of pain again, which has once dis- 
appeared, in the particular Jivatman’. 

(10) By the powers acquired through the practices 
of yoga, the yogins who possess knowledge of all 
things realize the nature of moksa even before it 1s 
actually realized (yogaprabhavat sarvavisayakajfiana- 
vadbhiryogibhiranagatayah mukteh saksatkarat)°. 

(11) One does not acquire direct perception of 
a pataminu simply because of its being a paraminu, 
nor because of its knowledge only, but acquires the 
knowledge through the knowledge of a paraminu. 


1 Karekd, P. 57. ‘*Prakdfa,P.2. * Prakiéa, P. 3. 
* Prakasa, P. 5. 5 Prakéifa, P. 5. © Prakdéa, PP. 18-19 
" Prakafa,P.38. * Prakdfs,P. 73. °° Prakasa, P. 87. 
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So, through the extra-ordinary perception (jfianopa- 
nitattvena) he does acquire direct perception of a 
paramanu!. 

(2) He quotes the view of his father, Gangeéa re- 

arding ‘memory’ as that which is not in conformity 
with the reality (smprtirayathartheti)?. 

(13) He quotes his father who holds that that which 
is a ‘prama’ is not everywhere ‘Prama’, but only at 
certain places’. 

(14) He mentions that according to Sivaditya Miéra 
a ‘karana’ is that which leads to action, but is not the 
cause of it (vyaparijanakavyaparahetutvam). So, 
sense-organs and sacrifices etc. are not ‘karanas’, but 
these are only ‘karakas’é. 

(15) He points out that according to the Digam- 
baras besmearing one’s body with dirts, putting one’s 
foot upon a hot piece of stone or iron, eating while 
standing and sitting in the pose of “virasana’ are types 
of religious austerity°. 

(16) He says that though existence after death 
(pretyabhava) means to take birth after death and 
thus, it is positive, yet as death means negation of 
one’s contact with the previous organism, it is not 
positive.® 

(17) He quotes the following lines to show that 
whatever the gods and sages have done need not be 
taken to be worthy of imitation— 

kytani yani karmani daivatairmunibhistatha/ 
nacarettani dharmatma érutv4 capi na kutsayet// 


Translation—Whatever the sages and the gods 
have done should not be imitated by virtuous persons, 
nor should they be abused. 

(18) He (a various meanings of the expression 
—‘ahnenaibuka’ According to some it means the 
assumption of a paternal relation with the image of a 
deity made out of cow-dung after having worshipped 
it with diirva grass etc. it is, according to others, 
churning of cutd on a Tuesday, The third view is 


1 Prakasa, P. 161. 2 Prakasa, P. 164. 
8 Prakdfz, P. 169. 4 Prakdfa, P. 185. 


5 Prakafa, P. 214. © Prakasa, P. 220. 
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that it is a sort of worship or offering to a deity 
with a particular kind of ‘aptipa’ (cake) prepared with 
boiled butter and mixed with a handful of rice placed 
in an earthen pot daily in course of one month!. 

(19) Varddhamina explains the term ‘nistika’ as 
one who does not believe in anything?. With this, 
explanation, Vaitandikas alone can be called ‘nastikas’. 

(20) He says that the refutation of one’s view 
is not due to any feeling of hatred against any one, 
but due to the propounding of the truth with some 
sort of compassion on him. Similarly, he says that 
the desire to achieve victory over any one is to pro- 
pound the truth with compassion on him}. 

(21) In one place Varddhamina writes—‘yatha 
vi$vanathayatane visvanathamanubhavatah’4, from 
which it may be concluded that he wrote the Nydyani- 
bandbaprakafa, while he was at V4rdnasi. 

(22) He refers to the view of the author of the 
Ratnakosa, namely, Tarani Miéra, that ‘vada’ is taken 
recourse to without having any gain (labha), devotion 
(pija), fame (khyati) in view. But this view has been 
refuted by Varddhamina.5 

He also refutes the view of Tarani Misra that 
there are two kinds of generality (SAiminyam)—‘jati’ 
and ‘upadhi.’” The former is ‘samaveta’ while tho 
latter is “asamaveta’®. 

(23) Again, he refutes the view of the author of 
the Ratnakosa that there are two types of contact, 
sannikarsa, namely, ‘sarnyoga’ and ‘vigesanata’ and not 
the generally recognized four types of contact, 
namely, inherence, etc.? He alsc mentions that 
according to the Buddhists, in fact, there is no contact 
of the type of ‘viSesana-viSesyabhiva’. 

In this work and also in almost every work of 
his, Varddhamina quotes with great respect the views 

Roferences to of his father, Gatigega. He also refers 


others. to several others without giving their 
names—as ‘atrahuh’, “‘anye’ and so on. He quotes 
1 Prakafa, PP. 279-80. * Prakasa, P. 291. 
3 Prakafa, P. 362.. * Prakafa, P. 496. 
® Prakdfa, P. 341: © Prakdfa, PP. 194-95 


’ Prakdfa, P. 468. ® Prakasa, P. 589. 
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only once the view of Sivaditya Misra’ and once he 
refers to a Sankhya work, called‘Sankhyavarttika’® which 
evidently refers to a karika found in the Tatparyatika 
of Vacaspati Misra I.8 Here in this Karika, the seven 
types of Inference accepted by Sainhkya is mentioned. 
He also refers several times to the views of the 
author of the Ratnakosa and refutes them.4 

3. Nydyaparisistaprakdja—This is a commentary 
on the Nydyaparisista of Udayana on the fifth chapter 
of the Nydyast#tra. This has been published along with 
the Nydyapartsista from Calcutta in the Calcutta Sans- 
krit series. 


On Vaisesika he wrote : 

4. Kusumdijaliprakasa—On the Nydayakusumaiijali 
of Udayana. It has been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series. 

. Kerandvaliprakadja—This is published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series and the Princess of Wales Saras- 
vati Bhavana Texts Sertesin two parts. As it isa Vaise- 
sika work we shall discuss about it in the next 
chapter. 

6. Nydyalilavatiprakdfa—A commeatary on the 
Nydyalilavati of Vallabha. It has also been published 
from Chowkhamba Sanskrit series office, Varanasi. It 
is also a Vaisesika work and will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. 

7. Khandanaprakcfa—It is a commentary on the 
khandanakhand khdcyg of Srt Harsa. This work 
was utilized by Prapalbhicdryz in writing his own 
commentary on the Khapdanakhandakhddya. Vacaspati 
Misra II refers to this work under the name of the 
Khandanaphakkikoddhara in tis own Khandanoddbara’. 
A manuscript of this work 8 preserved in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal®. 


1 Vide—Nydyantbandbapraktfa. P. 185. 
3 Vide—Nyiy anibandhaprkdsa, P. 671. 
3 Vide—Page 164. Chomthamba Sanskrit series edition. 
4 Vide—-Nyéyanibandbasrakafa, PP. 161, 194, 341, 468. 


5 Vide—Princess of Males Savasvat: Bhavana Stadses, Val. 
Til, P. 134; Reprint from the Pasdit, P. 77. 


© Vide—A. S. B. Manuscript Catalogue. 
F, 36 
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Besides these, Varddhamina also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Baxddhadbikara of Udayana on which 
Balabhadra Miéra, father of Padmanabha. Misra, wrote 
a commentary?. 

Professor Dines Chandra Bhattacharya says that 
there is alsoa manuscript of Varddhamina’s commen- 
tary on the Tarkabhasd of KeSava Misra in a library at 
Ulwar’?. 

It must also be mentioned here that this Varddha- 
mina is different from the great digest writers on 
Dharmaéistra who have written the Swrtiparibhasa, the 
Sraddhapradipa and the Acdrapradipa and the Vwekas 
which are very much respected as authoritative works 
in Mithila®. 


6. HARI MISRA 
(14th century) 


Hari Miéra must have beena great scholar of Nyaya 
in his time. He was the uncle of Jayadeva Misra, 
alias Paksadhara Miéra, the author of the A/oka on the 
Tattvacintamani. Jayadeva Miéra also studied Nyaya 
at his feet. Sohe says in the beginning of his Aloka. 


adhitya jayadevena harimiérat pitpvyatah/ 
tattvacintamaneritthamaloko’yam prakasyate// 


We have not yet come across any work attributed to 
Hari Miéra or referred to by any scholar, but Aufrecht 
mentions in his Catalogue’, that Hari Misra was the 
author of a work on Pramina, called Pramdnapramoda. 
Nothing more about him we know. We are also 
aware that the great Maithili poet Vidyapati Thakkura 


1 Vide—Setw by Padmanabha Miésa,—bauddhadhikdrava- 
rddham4 natikavyakhyd ya4masmatpitarah, P. 378, Chowkhamba 
edition. 

3 Vide—Ulwar Caf., P. 28. No.653 with a sub-commentaty 
on the same, Cas No. 654. - 

*P. V. Kane—History of DharmaGsira Vol. I, pp. 363, 401n, 
404, 738. * = 

‘ Vide—Pratyaksiloka, beginning vse 2, P. 1 Misbilg Re- 
search Institute ed. 


5 Vol. 1 P. 354(b). 
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was also a student of Hari Misra. He may be there- 
fore, placed in the 14th century A.D. 


6. TVANTOPADHYAYA 
(14th century) 


While studying the Amoda, a commentary on the 

Earliest referen. oVv4yakusumdijalt by Sankara Misra, 

ces to ‘Ivanto- I came across the following line in the 
peenyaye very beginning— 


Makarande Prakase ya vyakhya Parimale’thava/ 
tato’dhikam piturvyakhyamakhyatumayamudyamah// 


Translation—This is an effort to write a commen- 
tary on the commentary of my father (on the Nydya- 
kusumatjalt) which is much more elaborate than what 
is found in the Makaranda, or the Prakafa, or the Pari- 
mala. 

These two lines definitely show that prior to San- 
kara Misra wrote his Amoda, there were three or four 
commentaries on the Kusumanjali including one of his 
own father, Bhavanitha. We know that this Maka- 
randa cannot be identical with the small gloss of the 
same name by Rucidatta which is already published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Series; for Rucidatta flourished 
later than Sankara Misra. 

Prior to Sankara Misra, Jayadeva Migra alias 
Paksadhara has referred to the Makaranda in his Aloka 
(ata eva Makarande anabhyisadaSeti na paksaviSesana- 
taya vyakhyatamiti).' Naturally, Jayadeva cannot 
refer to Rucidatta’s work on the Kusumaiijali of the 
same name as he was his pupil and came later. 

Padmanabha Misra, the author of the Paksadharo- 
ddhara, while commenting upon the Vyaptisiddhanta- 
laksana, writes-— 

tathapi vahnighatobhayavanasau dhimiadityatrativyaptim va- 
rayitum yadavacchinnadhikaranatvavacchedena sidhyasiminia- 
dhikaranasyavafyam  vaktavyatayd pirvapratikavaiyarthyasya 
Tvante-mate diisanatviditi vicirasamksepah.® 


1 Pratyaksakhandaprimanyavadah, P. 115. 
4 Quoted from History of Navyasydya in Mithila, P. 128. 
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Then again, a manuscript found in Bengal refers 
to a work named Sabda—Tvanta, which shows that 
Tvanta wrote on the Sabdakhanda of the Tattvacinta- 
mani. Next, Krsnadisa Sarvabhauma, a Bengalischolar 
of the second quarter of the 16th century, quotes in 
his commentary called Prasdrint on the Pratyaks 
aloka— 

attra Tvantopadhyayah-nanu anuminam pravartakam va 
parigeganuminavisesanibhitasaphalatvasidhakam va/adye....... 
parigesanumanavisesanuminavisesyasadhakasyaiva  prakftatvat 
kttisa dhyatvapaksetya pa tatah dvitiye eta vatatambhasya vyarthat- 
vat mangalam saphalam samaptiphalakam samiptyanyaphalakatve 
sati saphalatvadityasyaiva samyaktvat 1t1 disanamahuh! 


This quotation is obviously from Tvanta’s com- 
mentary on the Mangalavada of the Tattvacintamagi 
and also on the Nydyakusumdiijalt called Makaranda. 
We do not know of any other work of his so far. 

No doubt, he is one of those scholars of Mithila 
whose work and even whose very name are almost lost. 
But we hope further investigations in Mithila and 
Bengal will reveal all our hidden treasures. 

From all this it is evident that Tvantopadhyaya 
must have lived before Padmanibha and Kysnadasa 
and must have been a very influential scholar on the 
Tattvacintamapi. Jayadeva Migra flourished in the 
third quarter of the 15th century and so Tvanta must 
have lived earlier than him and hence, he may be placed 
in the 14th century A. D. 

From the quotations given above we conclude that 

Tvanta wrote a commentary on the 

se aa Tattvacintamagi and also on the Nydya- 

kasumahjali, called Makaranda. We do not know of 
any other work of his so far. 

It seems that Tvantv: was not his real name. He 
might have become known by this pseudonym, because 
of his views which might have always contained 


or begun with Tu or Rinta. 





1 Quoted from History of Navyanydya in Mithila, 130. 
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7. GANGADITY UPADHYAYA 
(14th century) 


We had practically forgotten even the name of 
Gatipgiditya, but for a reference to his name as a writer 
on the Tattvacintdmani along with Varddhamiana Upa- 
dhyaya by Vidyanivasa Bhattacirya in his work Cm- 
tdmanivivecana, a manuscript of which is preserved in 
the Government Sanskrit College, Sarasvati Bhavana, 
Varanasi!— 

Bhatta-Muri’ri-Nyaya-matesu  svagrihyapra4many4 prasiddhi- 
parthakamiti ca jieyamiti nafigarbhapitho Varddhamana-Ganga- 
de tyanumatah. 


As his mame comes just after Varddhamina, it 
may be presumed that he lived in the 14th century. 
He was evidently a Maithila as no non-Maithila had 
till this pertod written anything on GangeSa’s work. 
We do not know anything more than this as yet about 
him. 


8. GHATESOPADHYAYA 
(14th century) 


From the Cintdmanivwecana of Vidyanivasa Bhatta- 
carya we also come to know of GateSopadhyaya, a 
great Naiyayika of Mithila who had most probably 
written on the Tattvacmtdmani of Gangeéa. So he 
says ‘at: eva GhateSopadhyayo niyamametam tucchiky- 
tya dosautkatyat pitidibhrama iti svicakre.’? He also 
must be placed before the 15th century as Vidyi- 
nivasa is supposed to have written his commentary 
about 1490. Professor Dinesh chandra Bhattacarya 
says “It is not unlikely that this unknown scholar, 
evidently belonging to Mithila, might have preceded 
GangeSa himself’. In that case, GhateSa may be placed 
in the 12th century A. D. Nothing more about him 
can be said at present. 

By the way, it may also be suggested here that 
Ghatega appears to be his 1 seudonym. It might have 


rah ga ag 


1 Vide—Fal. 53a. 2 Fol, 47a. 
® Vide-—History of Navya-Nodya is Mithila, P. 114. 
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been due to his being the master of only one pitcher- 
full of rice for his maintenance. He did not desire 
to possess anything more at one time. Thus, he 
could devote his whole time exclusively to studies 
and devotion. 


9. NYAYALOCANAKARA 
(14th century) 


We do not know the name of the author of the 
Nydyalocana as yet. But it is certain that he must have 
been a scholar of great repute. He is referred to by 
several later writers. The earliest reference found 
so far of the work Nydyalocana is by Sankara Misra in 
his Vddwinoda in connection with the definition of 
concomitant relation. Sankara Misra says— 

si dhya bhai vavadavpttitvamavyabhicarah / avyabhiciritvameva 
ca vyaptin avptuigaganadervyaptisattve’p1 paksadharmati yah asa- 
ttvit na talliagateti Nydyalocanaktiah 

Similarly, there are two more references found 
in the Sabdamampariksd, a commentary on the Tar- 
tvacintamagt, Sabda, by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma of 
the 15th century A. D. where it is said— 


dharmina upasthitavapi dvaratvasya tajyanyajanakatvariipasya 
pramandntarendnupasthiteriti Nydyd/ocana-disanamatamapa stam. 


Another reference of this Nyayalocanakara is 
found in the Sabdamaniprakasa of Haridasa Nyayalankara 
who has refuted his view.® 
It is said there— 

evam kirtanakarmanasadina’dystantaram jayate tatah punya- 
viniéah / evam rogadisthale duhkhavisega eva sarpskarandgakah/ 
evam namaskiradinaipi papandsayidrstiantaram janyate iti Nydyd- 
locanamatam| tattuccharn tidpéaniyamasyaiprayojakatvena diram 
nirastatvat. 


From these references and their language it is 


evident that the author of the Nydyalocana has refuted 
the views of GangeSa on all the above mentioned 


1 Vadivinoda, P. 57. 2 Fol. 20b and also in 85a. 


* Vide—Fol. 91b, manuscript preserved in the Angle-Sanskrit 
Pablic Library, Nawadvipa. 
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problems. Lastly, we finda fairly big passage quoted 
oY Vacaspati Misra II from the Nydyd/ocana in his 
attyalokai— 


Ny4yalocanakftastu na Saktatvam padatvarn tadbuddhyanaka- 
tavacchedakarii pavattvam tacca riipe yadyasti tada tadeva laksanam 
nocedidamapi akificitkaram/ tatha ca yena ripena yatranvayasya 
Sabdasya ifvarenasadhirani vyutpattth kyta tadySasadhiranavyut- 
pattivisayatvameva padatvam vyutpattistu kvacit sanketah kvaci- 
cchakyasambandhah/ na ca vakye’tiprasaigah tatrasidhiranav- 
yutpattyabhavat yatha ghatamanayetyidau...ityahuh. 

This passage also is in refutation of Gangesa’s view. 
From all these references we conclude that he must 
have been a great author and that he flourished about 

the end of the 14th century. 


10. JAYANATHA MISRA ALLAS JIVANA- 
THA MISRA 


(16th century) 


Jayanatha Misra, also known as Jivanatha Misra, 
was the son of Ravinatha, grand-son of Viévanatha 
and the eldest brother of Bhavanatha Misra, the father 

References to Of Sankara Migra, the author of the 
Jivanatha. Upaskéra. Sankara Miéra himself has 
identified these two names in his works, on the basis 
of which Shyam Narayan Singh in his Hestory of Tira- 
hutthas also indentified them. Sankara Miéra also 
refers to his uncle Jayanatha as the elder brother of 
his father, Bhavanatha, whom Jayanatha had taught 
the khapdanakhandakhadya— 


svabhraturjayanathasya vyakhyamakhydtavan yatah| 

matpita bhavanatho’yam tamihalikhamujjvalam//* 
This very line occuts in Safkara Miéra’s Nydyalilava- 
tikanthabbharana also* with the name of Jivandtha in place 
of Jayanatha— 


I1Vide—on the Nydyasttra, U1. 1. 58 ; Ms. Fol. 1532. 
SP. 118. 
2 End of the SéAkari on the Khandanakbandakbddys of Sciharga 
Miéra. 
4End of his commentary on the Nydyait/avati of Vallabha. 
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svabhraturjivanathasya vydkhyamikhyatavan yatah/ 
matpiti bhavanatho’yam tamihalikhamuttamim/ 
pitri yadbhavanathena vyakhyatam tadihalikham// 


From these two teferences it is clear that Bhavandtha 
Miéra studied the Khandanakhandakhddya from his brother 
Jivanatha and that Sankara Misra has written his com- 
mentary based on what he was taught by Bhavanatha, 
his father. 
Sankara Misra has quoted Jivanatha Miéra in his 
Jivantha’s defn. Upaskara in connection with the defini- 
tion of Paksa. tion of ‘Paksa’ (minor term), accord- 
ing to whoma minor term (paksa) is that in which 
there is non-existence determined by the being 
evidence preventive of the appearance of doubt 
terminable by the ascertainment of the possession of 
producible sadhya (utpadyasadhyavattanirnayanivar- 
tyasamSayotpattipratibandhakamanatvavacchinnabhavo 
yatra sa paksah).! This very definition has also beer 
quoted by Saftkara in the Vadivinoda® with a igh 
ange in the reading —“uddeSya’ in place of “‘utpadya’ 
and is attributed to Jivanatha Misra. Inthe Vadiwinoda 
Sankara Miéra again, quotes Jivanatha Misra— 
sadhydtyanta bhavasamanadhikaranyam vyabhicarah/ki ca gan- 
dhaprigabhavavacchinna pythivi gandhavati ppthivitvat ityatra 
gandhapragabhivavacchinnayam prthivyam gandhityantabhava- 
virahat sAmanadhikaranyaghatitavyabhicarabhavadatraiva badhah 
prthak ityeke) sidhyabhavasimanadhikaranyamatrarh vyabhica- 
ra‘| / kifica gandhapragabhavavacchinnaprthivyaim gandhatyanta- 
bhava eva iti nayam pantha iti Jivanatha Miérah.® 
This is in refutation of the view of Ganigesa.4 
That Jivanatha was also a Dharmaséistri, like seve- 
ral Maithila Nyaya scholars, is proved from his refe- 
rences in the works on Dharmasgastra.5 It seems from 
the references that Jivanitha was not living when 


1 Upaskara on the VaiSsesikasdira, 1X.1i. 1,P. 326 Gujarati 
Press edition. 

°Vadiviaoda,P. 61. SV ddivinoda, P. 61. 

* Vide—Tativacintimani, Anumina, PP. 970-71. 


5 Vide—Dvaitanirnaya of Narahari, P. 58, Darbhanga edition 
and also the Pradifa on the Dvaitenirpaya of Vacaspati Miéra II. 
p. 11 by Gokulanatha Upadhyaya-ata eva Jivanithah Dsaitanir- 
eye. 
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Sankara Misra reached the age fit for his study of the 
Nydyasastra and so, he learnt at the fect of his father 
who had studied the Sastra from his elder brother, 
Jivanatha Misra. So, he may be placed towards the 
end of the 14th or the beginning of the 15th century 
A.D. We are not yet aware of any particular book 
from his pen. 


11 VACASPATI MISRA II 
(15th century) 


In the land hallowed by hoary traditions of learn- 
ing from the days of vedic rsis was born Va4caspati 
a Migra, the second, called abhinava, in 
ayy *° the family of the Maithila Brahmanas, 
called Palivadasamaula. His family 
formerly lived in the village, known Pali or Palli, 
and shifted to Samaula later on. It is also held by 
some that he lived in the village, called Sugauna, 
where he might have further shifted. He was the 
son of Giripati, grand-son of Sose and great-grand- 
son of Haladhara Migra. He had two more brothers, 
Sripati and Kanha. He belonged to Vatsagotra. 
He flourished in the family of karma-mimdtsakas. 
He himself says— 


vatnge jate kalusarahite Karmamimathsakana- 
manviksayam gurukatunay4 labdhatattvavabodhah/ 

§riman VAcaspatirahamiha pritaye punyabhajam 
natva natva kamalanayanath kstyadipam tanomi //? 
He had four wives. The first wife was the daughter 
of a grand-son of Maharaja Bhogisvara of Mithila. 
He had a son named Laksminath from the first wife 
who was married to the daughter of Mahamaho- 
adhyaya Rudradhara Upadhyaya, one of the greatest 
igest writers on Dharmasastra of the 15th century. 
His second wife was the daughter of!a daubitra (daught- 
er’s son) of Mahiraja BhaveSvara, also known as 
Bhavasimha or BhaveSa, of Mithila. His third wife 
belonged to the Satalakhd tamily and was the first 


1 Mithila Mass. Cat., Vol. I, pp. 67-69, 
F. 37 
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cousin (pitrvyaputri) of Sankara Miéra’s third wife. 
His fourth wife belonged to the ,sodarapura family and 
was the cousin (piteuyapnir!) of Sankara Migra. 

His youngest son by the third wife was Maho- 
padhyaya Hari Misra whose daughter was married to 
Bhavanatha Miéra, son of Mahamahopadhyaya Suci- 
kara Upadhyaya of Kwauli family. Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Kesava Misra, the author of the Dvattapari- 
isla, was his grand-son. He writes in his Dvaita- 
parisista1, ityasmatpitamahacaranapavitrikrtah pan- 
thiah. KeSava Migra also refers to him several times 
as paramaguravah*. His fourth wife was a cousin of 
Sankara Misra, the author of the Upaskara. 

KeSava Misra was the son of Narahari. This 
shows that Narahari was the son of Vacaspati Misra. I 
This Narahari 1s different from the author of the 
Dvaitanirnaya. It is clear from the lines ot the Dvai- 
tanirnaya*. ‘Then he is also different from the auth or 
of the commentary of the Svarodaya, who belonged 
to the Man dara family and was the son of Narasimha 
and grand-son of Ganeéa.* Narahari, the son of Vacas- 
pati I] had commented on the Atmarattvaviveka. So 
he says— 


stktya pitrcarananarmavagatasandarbhasarena // 
kriyate Srinaraharira vyakhya bauddhadhikirasya //® 


Vacaspti must have lived long and so he writes of 
. himself as being in the carame vayasi 
Geoceoat * while writing his last work Pitrbhak- 
titarangini towards the end. 
He was a great Naiyayika and had written ten works 
on the fastra. Like so many Naiyayikas of Mithila, 
he was at the same time a Dharmasastrin of great 
repute. In fact, it is very difficult to be a Dharma- 
S4strin without being a Naiydyika and a Mimimtmsaka. 
He wrote thirty sibandbas on Dharmagastra besides 
1p, 81, Benares edition. 
8 Deattapari Sista P, 125. 
*p 69, Darbhanga edition. 
_{ Umesha Mishra, Introduction to the English translation of the 
Vividacinté mani of Vacaspati Il, by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, p. xi. 
6 Vide—manuscript with the‘author. 
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ten works on the gastras while he was young. His 
last and the thirty-first work which he wrote in 
old age is the Pitrbhakti-taragini— 


Sastre daga smrtau trichSannibandha yena yauvane 
Nirmitasten carame vayasyesa vinirmame // 


Before we discuss his works it is necessary to know 
that his works may be divided under three categories. 
Some are called Nernaya, while a large majority bears 
the title of Cimtamant. The third type of works has 
been given names without any particular nomenclature. 
These may be regarded as Miscellaneous (prakirnaka). 
This 1s in adherence to old tradition of Mithila, or 
of those who have written several works on different 
subjects. 


The following are the ten works on the Sastra : 


1. Nydyatattvaloka—Iit is one of the best commen- 
taries on the Nydyasiitra. No complete manuscript 
of the work is yet known. One incomplete manus- 
cript is present in the India Office Library and ano- 
ther manuscript, dated 449 la. sath. is found in the 
State Library, Kathmandu, Nepal. It is sometimes 
called only Tattvdloka, or even Nayatattvaloka. WVacas- 
pati refers to the Caturgranthika, that 1s, Nydyabhasya- 
Vartitka-Tatparya-tika and Partsuddii in this work— 


yadapyatipatiyasi jayati sa caturgranthika / 
tatha yadapi bhaskaro yadapi tattvabodho’dhikah // 


Some of the more important references found in this 

work are given here: Acdtya (Uda- 

es found vana), Kandalikara, Kirti (Dharma- 

kirti), Candia (Prabhakara school), 

Jayanta, Tikakytah (Vacaspati Miéra I), Tarani Miéra, 

Se bape Prajfiakara, Prabhakara Upadhyaya, 

Varddhamana, Bhagavytti, Bhaskara, Murari Misra 

(mimarnsaka), Vategvara, Sivaditya Migra, Sanatani and 
Sondalopadhy4ya. 

This seems to be one of the earliest works of V4cas- 
pati on the Sistra. The speciality of the work is 
that it gives from time to time a summarised view of 
the Tattvacintamant in his Tattrvdloka. It 1s fairly a 
big and elaborate commentary on the Nydyasiitra. 
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2. Nyayasitroddhara—We already know that the 
Nydyashtra of Gotama became subject to serious cri- 
ticizm at the hands of the Buddhists. They consi- 
dered it to be a great enemy of their views. So they 
did their best to twist and distort the text and even 
to introduce interpolated readings in the text in order 
to deceive scholars about the genuineness of the text 
of the sutras. 

It was therefore, that the first Vacaspati had to 
write his Nydyastcintbandha, It seems that some more 
corrections were left in the Nydyasticinibandha, ot 
that some further mischief was done to the Nydya- 
sitra after Vacaspati I. In order to remove all such 
defects Vacaspati Misra II also, like his predecessor, 
made the second effort to place before the scholars 
the correct version of the work. So he wrote his 
Nydyasttroddhbara. Most probably this was his first 
wotk. The reason may be that after having the 
correct yersion of the Nyaydséira before him he would 
have proceeded with his commentary, the Tattydloka. 
It is said that the Nydyasétroddhara contained only 
$31 stras as against 528 of the Nydyastcinibandha. 

3. Nydyarainaprakasa. It is a commentary on the 
Nydyaratna, a commentary on the Nydyabhdsya, ot 
any Other NyaZya work by Manikantha Misra of the 
13th century, earlier than GangeSa. There is a com- 

lete manuscript of this work in the Library of the 
handarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Dr. 
D. C. Bhattacharyya has given a long quotation from 
this manuscript in his Hrstory of Navya-Nydya in Mi- 
thilg. The pieces are very important. We know 
from these that Vacaspati wrote this commentary 
being requested by Sri Padmavati, the queen of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sri Prataparudra of Pafcalabhiimi, of 
the Chauhani family. Like so many scholars of Mi- 
thila, he also went out and found patronage in the 
court of Prataparudra in Paficala country. ‘That this 
Vacaspati is identical with the Vacaspati of the Pa/j- 
véra-Samaula of Mithila is ote beyond doubt by 
the following verse quoted both in the beginning of 
the Khapdanoddbéra and in the end of this work: 
vibhugayati visvesarh vidusaimh hydayasthalim 
nyayaratnaprakaso yath Srivacaspatind kytah/ 
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tarkakantaracdrinyah skhalanti ont $0 dhiyah 
tat samadadhati prajfid esa dharmah sandatanah// 
4. Pratyaksanirnaya—No manuscript of it has 


been so far discovered. But a reference to this is 
found in the Khandanoddhara'. 


5. <Anumdnanirnaya. This is also unpublished and 
a manuscript of this work is in the State library of 
Nepal. A reference to this work is also found in 
the Khandanoddhara*. ‘The following is an Introductory 
verse found in the palm-leaf manuscript of the work : 


arddhya yadavakisoramatiprayatnat 
abhyasya Gotamamatam saha Jaiminiyam/ 
saramn vivicya matayoranayoragesarh 
vacaspatirvisadayatyanumanamargam | / 


6. Sabdanirnaya—This is also an unpublished 
work of Vacaspati. No manuscript of it has been 
so far found. But a reference to this is found in the 
Dvaitanirnaya (evamanytviktve daksinadanam nastyeva 
tvigdnatidvara tasya kratvangattvat iti gurumatarh 
tacca Sabdanirnaye vistarena khanditamiti neha tanyate®. 

It appears that the above mentioned three works are 
parts of the same work. They have been written 
on the lines of the Tattvacintamani of Gangeéga 
omitting the Upamina section which is not recognized 
sO important by most of the Navya-Natyayikas. Any 
way, it is not correct to cal] these three works as 
running commentaries on the Iattvacintamani. These 
are independent works and not a commentary. 

7. Khandanoddbdra—We know that earlier Sri- 
hatrsa had criticized the Nyaya view-point in his Khan- 
danakhandakhddya with the help of those very methods 
of criticizm which the Gofamasitra had formulated to 
refute the arguments of the nistikas. Therefore, 
later Naiyayikas found it a kind of their bounden duty 
to present a2 bold stand against Sriharsa’s polemical 
work, Khandanakhandakhddya. Vacaspati has shown 
his great dialectical skill in this work. The work 
abounds in references to previous writers some of 
the more important references may be given here : 


1 P, 139, 2 Pp, 72, 83-84, 90. 
*P. 8, Darbhanga edition. 
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Udayana’s Nydyakusumatijali and Armatattvaviveka, his 
own Tattvdloka, Jarantah Jayantadayah, Narasithha, 
Bhisana, Manikantha, Mahdranva, Ratnakosa, Lili- 
vatikrtah, VateSvara, Varddhaminopadhyaya and Vzva- 
rana. 

It seems that this was the period when dualistic 
systems took a bold stand to refute the Me ners 
stand-point. We know in this very period Sankara 
Misra, author of the Upaskara, had written his Bheda- 
ralnda. 

8. Cintamaniprakafa—lt is also not yet published. 
It is a commentary on the Tattvacintamani. A copy 
of the manuscript of this work is preserved in the 
library of the Varanaseya Sanskrit Unwerstty’ In the 
colophon of this manuscript it is written— 

iti mahamahopadhy4ya-sanmis$ra-Srivacaspatikrtau 
cintamaniprakage pratyaksaparicchedah. 

Besides these, Vacaspati must have written some 
more works, at least two, as he himself says, on the 
‘astra. ‘There are various suggestions* but they are 
not so convincing. It is hoped that future researches 
may bring them also to light. Then the manuscript 
catalogues say that Vacaspati also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Kavyaprakdsa of Mammata a reference to 
which is found in the commentaries of Diksita Bhima- 
sena and Candidasa. ‘This is all that we know so far 
on the Sastra. 

Coming to the thirty or thirty-one works including 
the Pitrbhaktitarangini which was perhaps the last 
work of Vacaspati, Krittyacintémani, Suddbicintamant, 
Tirthacintamani, Gayasrdddbapaddhati, Dvattanirnaya, Vwa- 
dacintamani and Sraddhacintamani ate so far published 
while Sdrasangraha, Sidracaracintamant, Mahadananirnaya, 
C pera at saSantividhib, Sraddhavidhih, Trthimr- 
Baya, caracintamani, Abnikacintamani, Dvaitacintamant, 

iticintamani, Vyavaharacintamani, Vwadanirnaya, Suddbi- 
nirnaya, Candanadhenu-pramana, Dattakavidhi also known 
as Dattaka-putre Htey4 avidhi, Krtyapradipa, ag paler en 
Tirthakalpalata, Sraddbakalpa, Tirthalata, Pitrbhakis- 


1 Vide Ms. Catalogue Nydya-V atfesika, No. 282. 
® Vide, D. C, Bhattacharya, Hist. of Navya-Nyaya in Mithila, 
pp. 152-53 
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tarangini, Krityamahdarnava, ate still in manuscripts and 
have not been published. Their manuscripts are 
found in several libraries.t 

i dew an tereune Some of the more interesting and 
facts gleaned from important facts from these nibandhas 
oe woe ate given below for the information of 
scholars: ; 

(1) In the Sxddhicintamani he refers to the suicidal 
act by falling down from the vata tree in Prayaga and 
killing oneself as an act of merit and not an act of sin. 

(2) In the Tirthacintamani it is said that one who 
takes bath in the Ganga in Prayaga, the area of which 
is limited by the three wells situated on the three sides 
of the river, namely, one in the Prayaga proper, second 
in the Pratisthananagara (modern Jhusi) and the third 
in the A/arkanagara on the south of the Yamuni, just 
after one has entered the Tirtha, casts off all his sins. 

(3) Death by observing fasts, standing in the 
navel-deep water in the Ganga, makes the man free 
from births and deaths. 

(4) While dealing with Varanasi he says that there 
is an Idol (lifiga) of the Avmuktesvara, which is ordi- 
natily known as _ Vigvanatha, which has been conse- 
crated by the Lord Siva Himself in this place, which is 
called the Avimuktaksetra and also Smasinaksetra. That 
place itself is known as the Kukkutamandapa and one 
who enters that wandapa from the southern gate never 
comes back to this world again. It is further stated 
there that in south of this magdapa where the Lord is 
consecrated there is a well called Viytidnavapi as it 
brings true knowledge to those who drink water from 
this well. 

The most interesting point regarding this historical 

ene information is that according to 
vanatha temple. Vacaspati the temple of the Lord 
Visvanatha is situated on the sorth of 

the V/ijtdnavapi. We know from history that under the 
instructions of some mohammadan ruler the old temple 
of Visvanatha, which was really on the north of the 
well, was demolished and that the new temple which 
now exists came to be constructed to the south of the 


ee 


1For details see Umesha Mishra, Introduction to the Engissh 
translation of the Vivddacintamani by Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 
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well; and the re-consecration ceremony of the idol 
was performed by Narayana Bhatta II in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

(5) In the Vivddacintdmani it is said that the Swris 

rinciples regulating the judicial cases (ryavabdra) are 
cise on formulas evolved out of reasons and not érutis 
(nyayamila hi vyavaharasmrtayah na tu Srutimilih’). 

(6) In this very book he says that there are two 
sorts of thieves—one visible, such as, a merchant, 
or a trader, or a shopkeeper, and the other invisible, 
namely, those who make openings in one’s house. 

(7) He further says that no part or a quantity of 
pure gold will be lost even if it is heated for the whole 
day and night. This is the view of Y4jflavalkya also 
who says—agnau suvarnamaksinam’, 

He Shes notes that if one hundred pass of silver 
is heated in fire then only two pa/as will be destroyed; 
in case of 100 palas of glass only 8 palas will be lost; 
in case of 100 palas of copper only 5 palas are lost; 
and if a goldsmith or other trader says that more than 
what is said above is lost, he should be treated as a 
criminal and be punished accordingly. 

Because of his being such an erudite scholar of 
philosophy and DharmaSastra, he was called seka/apap- 
Gita-matdali-Siromapi, that is, he was regarded as the 
crest jewel of all the assemblies of Panditas, a v 
rare title conferred upon a scholar’, His views b 
in the Sastra and fe as were regarded with great 
respects, so much so that even in Bengal today most 
of the families follow Vacaspati’s nibandhas for all 
their household rites. This may also be due to the 
fact that most of these present day Bengalis originally 
belonged to Mithila ne so they cal] themselves Mai- 
thilas even at present. 

It is very easy to fix the date of Vacaspati Mira II. 

He was the court Pandita of Bhaira- 
pu 6 «6“"* vasimha king of Mithila, who had 
assumed the title of Harindrayana. He 


1p, 59, Bombay edition. 

8 Quoted in the vyavabdradbydya, verse 178. 

3 Vide a manuscript of the Sadrdcdracintimeni, No. 2001 
transcribed in 425 1a. sar = 1544 A.D. while the author was 
the court Pandita of Mahisijadhirija Harsinirivana, 
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also adorned the court of Ramabhadradeva, who 
had succeeded his father, Bhairavasimha. Then Vard- 
dhamana Upadhyaya, son of Bhavega of the Vilva- 
Pancaka family, the author of the Dandaviveka, calls 
Vacaspati his guru. This Varddhamdana also had both 
Bhairavasimha and his son R&amabhadradeva as his 
patrons’. A Ms of his Gangakytyaviveka, dated la. 
sam. 376 Pausa vadi 13 budhe is found, which proves 
that Varddhamana must have lived before la. sam. 376, 
that is, 1495-96. On the basis of these facts, we may 
say that Vacaspati Misra IT must have lived before 1495. 
According to the history of Mithila kings, Bhairava 
Simha had succeeded his elder brother, Dhira Simha, 
who was occupying the throne of Mithila about la. 
sath. 321 when a manuscript of the Setudurpani, a 
commentary on the Se¢ubandha, the Prakrta poem, was 
transcribed*. So Bhairava Sirnha must have ruled after 
1440 and before 1495. Hence, Vacaspati may be easily 
placed in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 

Regarding the religious faith which Vacaspati had 
it may be pointed out that in the mangala verses of 

his works, he sometimes praises lord, 
“ Kysna, or Visnu, or Hari and also 

sometimes Siva. 

But this matters very little with Maithila scholars. 
They are naturally worshippers of Sakti and at the 
same time, they also worship with equal devotion and 
faith, Visnu and Siva. This peculiar harmonic combina- 
tion of the Trinity is the natural religious belief of all 
Maithilas. They are fully convinced of the unity 
amidst diversity and there is never any misunderstand- 
ing in their mind about the real nature of all these 
three aspects of the Absolute Reality. 


Vacaspati’s 
ligious belief. 


12. YAJNAPATI UPADHYAYA 
(15th century A.D.) 


In the Mandara family of Mithila there flourished 
Yajfiapati trl son of Sivapati, 
grandson of Pafupati and great-grand- 


1 Vide Desdaviveka and Galgikr tyaviveka. 
* History of Tirhut, P. 74. 
F. -38 
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son of Mahamahopaidhyaya VateSvata who wrote a 
commentary on the Tattvacinta ani, called Darpana.1 
He was a great Naiyayika of his time. He belonged to 
Kasyapagotra. It is to be noted that the well-known 
Mimamsaka Bhavanatha a/zas Ayaci and Diive, father 
of Sankara Miéra, was the grandson from daughter’s 
side (dauhitra) of this very VateSvara Upadhyaya. 

Paksadhara was also related to Yajfiapati. The gre- 
at-preat-grand-father (vrddha-prapitamaha) of Paksadh- 
ara, named Mahamahopadhyaya Vi<vanatha of the 
Sodarapura family of Mithila was the father of the girl 
who was married to the grand-father (pitamaha) of 
Yajfiapati. 

He was a Mahamahopadhyaya. He is referred to 
generally as ‘Upadhyaya’ by Maheéga in 
the Darpana.2, He wrote a commen- 
tary called the Prabhd on the Tattvacintamani. There 
is a manuscript of this commentary in the Bibliotheque 
Nattonable, Paris? a rotograph copy of which is in the 
library of the Asiatec Soctety of Bengal. It 1s in Maithili 
script and begins with the following lines— 


His contnbutions. 


kanakanikasabhasa sitaya lingitango 
navakuvalayadamasyamavarno’ bhiramah/ 
abhinava iva vidyunmandito meghakhandah 
Samayatu mama tapam sarvato ramacandrah// 
tatagrantha paripraptasiddhantasivamustina/ 
kriyate yajtiapatind tattvacintamaneh Prabha|| 
There is also a manuscript of the anumana section of 
the Prabha in the Darbhanga Sanskrit University 
library* which has the following verse in the beg- 
inning— 
anusrtyamatarn samyak pituh swapatermayal 
anumanaparicchede Prabhd samprati tanyate// 


1 Tattvacintimani-Aloka, Pratyaksa, p. 43. Mithila Research 
Institute edition. 


® Tattvacintamani-Aloka, pp. 92, 201. 


* A. Cabaton’s Catalogue of Mss., 1907, p. 150, No. 904, 
Fol. 100. 


4 fol. 125 dated Saka Srivana 1408, that is, 1486 A. D. 
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From these lines it is clear that most probably, he be- 
longed to that part of Mithila which is near Janakapur, 
because he has made salutations in both the sections to 
Ramacandra. It is also clear that his father Sivapati 
was also a scholar of Nyaya and had written some 
work on Nyadya and that he had based his Prabha 
on that work (tata-grantha). No manuscript of his 
Prabha on the Sabda section has been found out so far, 
but that he had written it is clear from a reference to it 
in the Nayadipa, a commentary by Raghavendratirtha 
on the AT eAe of Vy4asatirtha, a great Nyiya 
scholar of the Madhva school, where Raghavendra 
quotes Narahari, the son of Yajfiapati, who had def- 
ended his father against the criticism of Paksadhara 
in connection with the definition of ‘yogyati’. The 
quotation runs like— 


‘naraharistu prametyadyanuktva tadfSapratryogitvabhivo yo- 
gyatetyevoktau yopyataya vakyarthama Si at deg te taddhi- 
rvakyarthabodhatpirvam na bhavatiti Sabdabodhe yogyatajfa- 
nasyahetutvapatteh tadfSapramavisesyatvabhava ityuktamityaha. 


The line of Vyasatirtha commented upon above is— 

‘napi manyuktaritya ekapadarthasam sarge’ parapadarthanis- 
thatyanta bhavapratiyogitvapramaviSesyatvabhavo vi.! 
His view on the Sabda section has also been referred 
to in the Sabda-Pragalbhi. Again, a reference to a case 
of ‘laksana’ in the instance—‘rangam rajatarmh janati,’ 
Gadiadhara Bhattacarya has quoted the view of 
the followers of Yajfiapati who held ‘laksana’ in 
the identity (abheda) of the word rajata with the 
knowledge of rajata (rajatadipadasya rajatabhedajfa- 
navisaye laksana)* which also may be adduced to prove 
that Yajfiapati had taught and written on the Sabda- 
khanda also. 

Yajfiapati was a great scholar and his commentary 

Opinion on the Was well received by more intelligent 

Prabha. scholars all over the country. I quote 
here what a Bengali scholar of our own days has 
said about his work— 


1Vol. II. P. 35, Mysore edition. 


® Vide—Vyutpattivdda, P. 222, Mm. Ur. U.Mishra’s third 
edition. 
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‘Yajfiapati’s Prabba superseded all previous commentaries on 
Gangega’s work and laid, so to speak, the solid foundation upon 
which the latest phase of Navyanyaya studies upon Gangefa flou- 
rished and quickly attained almostin conceivable heights in sub- 
tlety. Some of the views of Upadhyaya are now permanently 
embodied in the current texts. The Prabha created quite a sen- 
sation in the learned world’!. 


His own pupil Paksadhara Misra did not always 
like to associate himself with the views of Yajfiapati.? 
And later writers, like Pragalbhacarya, Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, Raghunitha, Mathuranatha, MaheSa Thakkura 
and others have also profusely quoted and criticized 
his views. They very often refer to his views unde: 
the name Upddbyayastu and also by his very name. 
But it is also very cleai from these very references that 
he was one of the greatest Natydyikas of his time 
whose views had created a great sensation amongst 
the Naiyayikas of the period and were criticized by 
many with due respect. 

Yajfiapati has criticized the view of Vacaspati 
Miéra II in the following lines— 

‘anye tu I§varajfidnena siddhasadhanavaranaya tadadaya- 
sambhavasya ca varandya tajjianavisayasamanadhikaran ajiana - 
anyasamanadhikaranajiianagrahyamiti sidhyarn varnayanti®.” 

That these lines refer to VWacaspati II is clear 
from Narahari’s Pratyaksa-disanoddhara* and also 
from the Pratyaksalokasdramaajari of Bhavananda 
Siddhantavagiéa5, where it has been quoted and 
refuted. So it may be said that Yajfiapati flourished 
after Vacaspati Misra II and before Paksadhara 
Misra who had teferred to him in his Aloka’. 
But they were not separated by many years. So 
Yajfiapati may be easily placed in the early part of the 
isth century. 


1 History of Navya-Nyaya in Mithila, P. \60. 

2 Vide—Alska, Anumina and Sabda, Mess. with the author. 

® Pratyaksa-Prabhz, Paris copy, Fol. 23-24 copied from the 
History of Naoya Nydy2 in Mithila, p. 155. 

‘Fol. 29. 

*Fol. 31. 


© Tattvacintimagi, Aloka, pp.91, 201, Mithila Research Institute, 
Darbhanga edition. 
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13. SANKARA MISRA 
(15th century) 


In the cultural history of Mithila Sankara Miéra’s 
name occupies a unique place. It is certain that he 
wrote mostly commentaries on most difficult works, 
but they added to the glory of Mithila which brought 
a new life amongst the scholars and revived the study 
of Pracina-Nyaya and Vaisesika once more. He was 
both a Naiydyika and a Vaisesika. But with equal 
skill and merit he wrote also on Vedanta and defended 
the position of Naiyayikas against the onslaught of 
the Advaitins. 

Regarding his personal history we know that he 
was the son of Bhavanatha Migra alas Dive and 
Bhavani. Bhavanatha Migra was also 
popularly known by the name Ayaci 
Misra, meaning, he who has not made any ydécand 
(demand) for any worldly wealth or prosperity from 
any human being throughout his life. He was a 
great Mimarnsaka and wrote the Nayaviveka which has 
been now published. He was also a great scholar of 
Nyaya as is clear from what Sankara has said— 


Personal history. 


cintamaneriha gabhiratare’mbura§i- 
vasipi kasya taranadya gatatrapasya/ 
tirno maya paramayarmn bhavandthastkti- 
potadhirohanatiraskrtasadhvasena// 


Translation—Who is so self-conceited as to even 
imagine of going across (that is, fully studying) the 
deep ocean-like Cintamani, but having shaken off the 
terror and having taken my seat in a small boat in the 
form of the teachings of Bhavanitha, I have gone 
across the great ocean. Again, 


nyayatnavasahakssto manitanyasya durlabhah/ 

vayaih tu potavanijo nijam manyamahe manim//! 

Translation—The jewel brought out from the ocean- 
like Sctence of Reasoning which is impossible for others 


a 


1 Verses at the end of his commentary called May#kha on 
the Cintdmagi. 
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to acquire, has been obtained by us as our own, since 
we are sea-faring traders. 

This he says about his father from whom he had 
studied the Tuttvacintamani. He was well vetsed in 
VaiSesika as has been mentioned by Sankara Misra 
in his vatious works. In fact, from the words-tata- 
dadhityakhilatantrasaram,! we can easily assume that 
Bhavanatha was an all round scholar versed in all the 

astras. 

He lived in the village named Sarisava only about 
18 miles from Darbhanga. He belonged to the well- 
known Srotriya family of Mithila, called Sodarapura. 

From the Paiiji of Mithila we learn that there was 
a very old family of a very high class of Brahmanas, 
called Sihdsama, Waliyudha Misra is known to be 
the Biyi-purusa of this family.’ 

The great-great-great-great-grand-son (vpddhativyd- 
dhaprapautra) of Halayudha Misra was Suresvara Misra 
who had obtained as a reward for his character and high 
learning the village called Sodarapura. It is so called 
because Sure§vara’s two other brothers HaleSvara, the 
elder and Jive$vara, the younger all three uterine bro- 
thers lived in the same village. After him his family 
came to be known as Sodarapura family®. The great- 

1 Beginning verse of the Sabdaman:mayakha. 


? It will be interesting to know that the grouping of famil- 
ies in Mithila was purely based on karma (meritorious and 
dharmika deeds). Those families, which have come down from 
a Brihmana father married legally with a Brihmani daughter, 
and have followed the regular Samskdras prescribed in the 

astras and have also acquired high learning are called ‘Srotrsya.’ 
So says the Smrti— 
janmand brébmago jfieyah sathskarair dvzja ucyate/ 
vidyaya yati »ipratvam tribhih Srotriya ucyate/ / 

Similarly, such people who are less qualified are classed as 
‘Yogya’ and below in rank are those families which are 
registered as have been born in pure families and are called 
Pah yibaddhas. The fourth in rank are the rest of the brahmana 
families of Mithila who are classed as Jayavdras. Even among 
these there are many sections and sub-sections in accordance 
with their attainments in the field of purity of action, blood 
and learning. 

* Fortunately, it is a great pleasure to me personally to men- 
tion that I also directly belong to the same family of Sedarpura. 
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grand-son of this Sure$vara Misra was Bhavanatha 
Miéra, the father of Sankara Miéra. It is said that 
Bhavanatha had taken a vow, like so many Maithila 
scholars of old, not to accept any gift or anything in 
any form from any person. 

It may be mentioned that according to Sastra we 
pray evety day at the end of our daily prayers (Pia) 
to our departed pitys-‘wd ca ydcisma katicana’. The 
entire prayer hymn is— 


dataro no’bhivarddhantam vedah  santatireva ca 
$raddha ca no ma /yyagamad-bahudeyafica no astu/ 
annafica no bahu bhavedatithiméca labhemahi 
yacitara$Sca nah santu ma ca yacisma kaficana/ 


Translation—(O Pitrs!), may our donors, vedas 
(vedic performances, performance of vedic scarifices) 
and issues be prosperous. Faith inay not leave us, and 
may we become munificient. May we obtain eatables 
in large quantity and receive guests and solicitors in 
large number. May we not beg or ask for anything from 
any person. 


Hence, he was known as Aydci. 


_ He lived in his village and taught at his own place 
Sastras to his pupils. According to the convention 
and belief in the Sdstras, Bhavanatha 
Misra came to Vaidyanathadhama? 
with his wife and performed penance at the feet of 
Lord Siva, Vaidyanitha.2 There Bhavanatha Miéra 
prayed to the Lord for a son, as he, being a; Mimia- 
msaka, had full faith in the Sastra that one who did 
not get a son, obtained hell after death. 

After some days they were told in a dream that the 
Lord himself would take birth in the form of a son 
from his wife and fulfil his desires. So they returned 
home very happy and in course of time, Bhavanatha 


Birth of Sankara. 


1 Modern Devaghara, in the Santal Praganna, Behar. 


2Ttis known to all that the image of Vaidyanitha is a 
Kdmyalitga and one who performs a penance in his temple with 
some worldly aim in view, gets his desire fulfilled after the end 
of the penance. This is the fraddhd and tradition of Maithilas 
even today and they are successful in their attempts. 
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got a male child from Bhavani. It is said that just 
before the child was about to come out of the womb 
of his mother, the drum of the carmakdra began to 
sound without being beaten by any stick. It is a 
custom in India that the wife of a carmakara a 
the first nursing at the time of the delivery of a child. 
The carmakdara (shoe-maker) told his wife that the 
particular event was a very auspicious one and it predic- 
ted that some great person was to take birth in that 
village that very day. Just after that she was called to 
attend to the case of a child birth in the Miéra-family. 
This is how the great Sankara Miéra was born. 

The wife of Bhavanatha Migra was so poor that 
she could not give any reward to the shoe-maker’s 
wife on that happy ocassion, but she made a promise 
to give to her all that the child would get as his first 
earning. The newly born babe began to grow like 
a very precocious child and learnt a good deal of Sans- 
krit even before he reached his fifth year. 

It is said that once a Raja of Mithila while going 
on tour had to stay for a night near the house of Bhava- 
natha Migra and saw the young child 
playing with other children near about. 
The Raja became very much attracted towards the 
uncommon appearance of the child and sent for him. 
He asked the child his name and also made enquiry 
if he had learnt anything.! The child entered into 
a conversation with the Raja very boldly. The child 
answered—yes, he had learnt verses in sanskrit. 
The Raja thereupon asked him to recite some ver- 
ses. The child asked the R4ja—should he recite 
verses of his own composition, or that of others? 
The Raji was astonished to hear this and made an 


Sankara as a child 


1 It is to be noted here that it 1s a common practice in Mithila 
to teach a few fine mafgala verses in sanskrit, like 


si te bhavatu supritd devi sikharavisin!/ 
ugrena tapasi labdho yay& pagupatih patih// 


and similar verses to a very young child just after he begins 
to speak out. So when any one comes to meeta child the firs; 
question that the child is asked to answer is if he has learnt 
any verse and if the answer is in the affirmative, as is always 
the case, he is then asked to recite some verses. 
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enquiry if he could compose himself any verse 1n 
sanskrit. Thereupon the child said— 


balo’ham jagadinanda na me bala sarasvati/ 
apurne paficame varse vartnayami jagatrayam// 


Translation—O king! I am a young boy, but my 
learning is by mo means inconsiderable. So I am 
ready to describe all the three worlds even before I 
have reached my fifth year in age. 

The Raja was very much astonished to hear all 
this and asked him to recite any verse which he 
liked. Thereafter, the young boy composed a verse 
the first half of which was a vedic line and the second 
half was his own new composition. The verse is— 


calitaScakitaSchannah prayane tava bhitpate/ 
sahasrasirsa purusah sahasraksah sahasrap4t// 


Translation—O Ruler of the earth! when you 
march (with your army against your enemy), the thou- 
sand hooded deity (that is, the sesandga who is the 
support of the earth) moved from his place (because 
of the heavy burden of the march of the army), the 
thousand eyed Indra was surprised (to see such a 
great force of a king) and the sun who has thousand 
(infinite) rays was covered with dust. 

The Raja was very much pleased at his wonderful 
genious and ordered him to take away as much gold 
coins as he could carry from his tiea-ury. The young 
boy Sankara took as much as he could carry. It is satd 
that he carried about five hundred gold coins. When 
he reached near the outerdoor of his house his father 
who was studying in a room in the outer-court-yard 
happened to see the boy and guessed some unusual 
event. So he asked the boy not to enter the house 
and called his wife to look into the matter. The 
mother came out and saw the boy with gold-coins in 
his possession. She also asked the boy not to enter 
the house and leave all the coins on ground there. 
a she called the father and showed him every- 
t ‘ 

B cmistea by her husband she sent for the wife of 
the carmakéra who had been promised the gift of the 


F. 49 
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first earning of the boy as her auspicious reward. 
She came and was asked to carry away the entire 
amount. She showed her unwillingness to accept 
such a huge amount, but the mother of the boy 
insisted on fulfilling her promise and asked her 
to take away the whole amount. After a good deal 
of consideration she accepted the entire amount. But 
she spent a large part of it in getting a big tank 
dug in that very place. This tank exists even today 
though in a very very mutilated condition and is 
associated with the name of the wife of the carmakara. 

Thereafter the father left that house as it had be- 
come polluted because a gift (dama-paradhana) had been 
brought in that place. He then constructed another 
house at a little distance from the old house. Thus, 
he retained his, name Ayaci Miéra spotless. 

He studied Sastras at the feet of his father who had 
studied it under his (father’s) elder bro- 
ther Jivanatha, also known as Jayanatha. 
So says Safikara— 


His academic 
career. 


svabhraturjayanathasya vyakhyamakhyatavan yatah 
matpita bhavanatho’yam tamihalikhamujjvalim/ 
bhavanathasiktigumphanamiha khandanakhadyati- 
kaiyim/ 
$rifankarena vidusa vidusamanandavardhanam 
kriyate// 


makarande prakase ya vyakhya parimale’thavi/ 
tato’dhikim piturvyakhyamakhyatumayamudyamah// 


akrta bhavanitanayo bhavanathasuto bhavarcane 
vyagrah/ 
etam vadivinodam jagadupakaraya parikarah 
§riman | / 
Translation—i am writing here that — ex- 
planation which my father Bhavanatha had taught 
me which he had learnt from his own brother Jaya- 
natha. 
Pan dita Sankara writes the _ thoughts of Bhava- 
natha in his commentary on the Khandanakhandakhddya 
for the pleasure of the scholars. 
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Here is an effort, says Sankara Migra in his commen- 
tary on the Nydyakusumatjali, to elaborate the expla- 
nations of my father which are much better fie 
what is found in the Makaranda, or the Prakasa, or 
the Partmala. 

Srimin Sankara, the son. of Bhavanatha and Bha- 
vani anda devotee of lord Siva, composed this Vad:- 
vinoda for the good of the scholarly world. 

Sankara Misra further writes in the beginning of 
his May#kha on the Sabda section of the Tattvacinta- 
mani— 


tatadadhityakhilatantrasarain, 
maharnavadin bahuso niripya/ 
Srigankarenarcitagankarena 
vitanyate Sabdamanermayikhah/ / 


‘Again, at the end he says in this very commentaty— 


pitra yadbhavanathena vyahytantadthalikham/ 
vyakhyinagunadosabhyim sambandho mat-piturna 
me// 


Translatron—Srigatkara, who has worshipped the 
lord Siva, having studied the entire Sastra under his 
father and having pondered over repeatedly the Mahdar- 
nava and others, is elaborating his Maytkha on the 
Sabda-Mani. 

I have written all that Bhavanatha had said. Merit 
and defect whatever is found in this commentary 
belong to my father and not to me. He further 
says at the end of the same con:mmentary— 


cintimaneriha gabhiratare’mbura$a- 

vasapi kasya tatanaya gatatrapasya/ 

tirno maya patamayam bhavanathasikti- 

potadhirohanatiraskrtasidhvasena/ / 
nyayarnavasamakrsto maniranyasya durlabhah/ 
Vayam tu potavanijo nijam manyamahe manim// 


Translation—Who is that impudent who can ever 
hope to go across the deep ocean like (Latta-) 
cintamani? But I have crossed it having cast aside 
impudence in a sea-boat in the torm of the teachings 
of Bhavaniatha. 
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It is difficult for others to obtain jewels collected 
from the Nyaya-like ocean. [ut we, the sea-faring 
merchants, consider that the jewels are ours (so we 
can easily dip into the ocean and collect jewels). 

ankara Misra was indeed a very great scholar of 
Nyaya and Vaigesika. But his inclination towards 
the realization of the reality at the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika stage led him to write 
more on Vaisesika. No doubt, the essence of thought 
about the ultimate reality at the stage represented by 
these two schools is found more 1n Vaisesika and not 
in Nyaya. 

On Nyaya, he wrote a commentary called Mayiikha 
or Mammayikhba on the Yattvacintdmani. It is still 
unpublished. A single manuscript found so far is 
mentioned in the Jammu Catalogue of Stein.' It con- 
sists of 55 folios only. It gives us some fresh infor- 
mation. It refers to a book named Maharrava. Dr. 
D. C. Bhattacdrya thinks that this reference 1s to the 
Mimamsa-mahdarnava of VateSvara Upadhyaya. It may 
be so, but can it not bea different work of some old 
writer on Nyiya as the context requires? Then it 
is somewhat curious that Sankara does not take any 
responsibility of the views expressed in this work. 
He throws the entire merit and the defect upon his 
father (vyakhyanagunadosabhyam sambandho mat- 
pitur na me). This very idea is also indicated in the 
verse found at the end of his Nydyalilanatianthabbarana. 

ankara refers to this Mayiikba in his Upaskéra?, in 
Vadwinoda , in Nydyalilévatikanthabharana*, in Kand- 
darabasya® and in Kalpalat. .° 

(2) Tris‘trintbandhavydkhyd—a commentary on the 
Parisuddhi of Udayana which is also called Nibandba, 
on the first three siitras of the Nydyasiitra. It is un- 
published and its single incomplete manuscript is 


1 No. 1537. 


3 Mayikhe vistaro’nvestavyah, III. i. 14,17; IN. 1.18; VI. i. 
20, 26 ; IX. II. 1. 


S etadrahasya cinumina-masyé he nvesaniyam, P. 59. 
“ nirasta ceyam manimayikhe vistarena, P. 73. 

*P. 103. 

* P. 534, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 
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noticed only by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri! at Dinajpur. 
In the Introductory verse Rankara refers to the three 
well-known previous commentaries on the Nuzbandba, 
namely, Prakdfa, Darpana and Uddyota and adds that 
his own attempt? is only to bring out the plain mean- 
ing of the text. He says— 


prakagadarpanoddyotakrdbhirvyakhya kytojjvala/ 
tathapi yojandmatramuddisyayam mamodyamah// 


Translation—No doubt, the authors of the Prakéfa, 
Darpana and Uddyota have written illuminating com- 
mentaries, even then this attempt of mine is only to 
make the meaning clear. 

Of these three, the Prakdfa is by Varddhamana, 
son of GangeSa, but the other two are still to be identi- 
fied. It may be pointed out that most probably Dar- 
pana is a commentary by Vateévara Upadhyaya, but 
I am not yet sure whether it is on the Nibandha. There 
is however, a reference to the Darpana in the Darpana 
of Mahega Jhakkura, which is most likely a work 
of VateSvara. Uddyota is attributed to Divakara 
Upadhyaya.* 

(3) Atmatattvaviveka-kalpalata—lt is a commentary 
on the Atmatattvaviveka of Udayana. It has been 
acer in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit series. It is, 
ike other commentaries of the author, easy and lucid 
in bringing out the meaning of the text. It was written 
after the Nydyalilavatikanthabharana which he refers 
to in his Ralpalatas There are a few notable refe- 
rences, namely, Padarthacintacaturairvaisesikath,® Kirti, 
Dinniga and Jfianagri-Bauddhavisesah*, Gunakirana- 
vallyamacaryyaib.” 

(4) Amoda acommentary on the Nydyakusumaiijali. 
It is not yet published. There is a complete palm- 
leaf manuscript of it in the Varanaseya Sanskrit Uni- 
versity. Some very wrongly attribute this Amoda 
to Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma. The work contains 
the old expressions of Sankara -- 


1 Notices, UI. 136. 

2 Sastri Notices, III. No. 136 pp. 88-89 

*D. C. Bhattacharya, History of Navyanydya. B. 137. 
“P.346. ®PP.18, 140,142. © PP. 19,344,350. 7346. 
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bhavanibhavanathabhyam pitrbhyam pranamamya- 
ham/ 
and again, 


yatprasadadidarh sastram karaksiropamam kytam// 
tato’dhikam piturvyiakhyamakhyatu-mayamudyamah 


Mm. H. P. Sastri is of opinion that on the basis 
of certain manuscripts where it is written-pramanin- 
tarafica nasmadabhimatam na va sambhavati lingadera- 
bhavaditi. After this the manuscript reads—ityantam 
Sankaramiérakrtam, tatah Satvabhaumiyam. If this 
version js taken to be genuine, the only possibility 
is that Sankara Misra could not finish the work and 
left it at some place. Bcyond that Ramabhadra wrote 
and finished the work. But Mm. Sri Kaviraj does 
not agree with Sastri’s view because there is a complete 
manuscript of it in the Sarasvat: Bhavan library, where 
Sarvabhauma’s name does not occur. 

Another important information from this manus- 
cript gleaned out is that there were three well-known 
commentaries on the Nydyakusuman sali, namely, Maka- 
randa, Prakasa and Partmala. 

(5) Vadwinoda—it has been published from Allaha- 
bad and edited by the late Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha 
Jha. It is written in five small and big chapters. It 
is written for the benefit of the vsfigisis (desirous of 
victory) and to crush the egoism of opponents. Sankara 
has written this Vadivinoda after having studied all 
the Sastras. But the main purpose of writing this 
book, in the words of Sankara, is— 


kathatah praSnatah prasnajnafat praSnaparahateh/ 
praSndnuttaratah kvapi parahank4rasditanam// 


Translation—The aim of writing this book is to 
crush the egoistic nature of the opponents through 
the following five methods, namely, through (1) the 
process of Controversy (Aathatah) which includes, 
Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda. (2) By putting such a 
uestion that the opponent finds himself unable to 

efend himself and is thus defeated (prasnatah)—praéne 
krte nig 1 bag gare, hngpwmcsienneng (3) The 
question being put to the opponent who is fully 
acquainted with the question and its answer, the 
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On page 8, the author very clearly points out which 
nigrabasthana is possible in Vada and which not, and 
which though falls within it are still to 
leon’ NPIS be made out and those which are made 
out are to be seen whether they put 

an end to the Katha. 

There ate very clear and in full details the rules 
and regulations to be followed in discussions, con- 
troversies, etc., which are fully illustrated. 

(1) Destruction of pain which is not accompanied 
with pre-negation (pragabhava) in the same substra- 

tum (samanadhikaranaduhkhapragabha- 
wees }B4NE vasahavrttih duhkhadhvathsah mo&sah) is 

called liberation. (2) Again, some hold 
that liberation is the absolute negation of pain which is 
totally disconnected with /osta (a clod of earh) etc. (3) 
The followers of Prabhdkara hold that it is pre-negation 
of pain which is non-co-existent with pain. (4) Vallabha- 
caryya also supports this view. (5) Bhatia is of opinion 
that it is the manifestation of eternal happiness. (6) The 
Tridandins (Bhaskara) are of opinion that it 1s the merg- 
ing of the Jivatman into the Paramatman. (7) Sas#kara- 
carya thinks it to be the direct realization of Brahmad- 
paita. (8) The Mimamsakas and the author of the Li/a- 
vati do not believe in sarva-mukie'. 

Regarding the different types of contact (pratya- 
satti), Sankara Migra says that besides the usual six 
kinds of contact, the yogaja is an in- 
dependent type of contact according to 
some. Yogaja~dharma (merit accruing from the yogic 
practices) is the helper of the manas of the yogins; so 
that the yogins perceive things even if they do not 
come in contact with them, is the view of others. 
In such cases of external cognition it is a mental 
cognition where the contact with the object does 
not take place. 

The jidnalaksand and sdmdnyalaksand es of 
contact are not different from vifesanatd. us, in 
jiidnalaksand it is samyukta-samaveta-visesatata, because 
it produces direct knowledge about Paramanu etc. 
as it exists in the cognition expressed in the form 
poramapumabam janami (1 know a paraminu). 

a Vadiviaoda, P. 41, 


Types of contact. 
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He further says that there are various types of 
visesanata, namely, (1) samyukta-visesanata, as for ins- 
tance, the cognition of negation and inherence in a 
substance; (2) sam#yukta-samaveta-visetanata, as in the 
cognition of the negation of yellowness etc. in red- 
ness etc.; (3) samyukta-samaveta-samaveta-viSesanata, as 
in the cognition of the negation of tasteness etc. in 
colourness etc. ; (4) samaveta-visesanata, as in the cogni- 
tion of the negation of gakdratvadi in the kakdradi, 
(5) samaveta-samaveta-vifesanatd, as in the cognition of 
the negation of gatvddi in the katvadi; (6) Pure Vise- 
sanatd, as in the cognition of the negation of sabdadi. 
It is further subdivided!. 

About the number of categories, the author gives 
us various views: The schools of Kandda and Gotama 
believe in the well-known seven cate- 
gories; fautdtikas accept only four, 
namely, dravya, guna, karman and 
simanya. The followers of Prabhdkara believe in 
eight categories, namely, dravya, guna, karman, 
simanya, sankhy’, samavaya, sadrsya Gitnilatity), and 
Sakti (a kind of potentiality inherent in a  subs- 
tance to produce a particular effect, or even to 
justify the very nature, or existence of that object). 
Candra admits eleven, namely, eight of the Prabha- 
karas and krama (succession), upakara (assistance) and 
samskara. The author of the Maharnava, that is, 
Vatesvara, believes in twelve categories, namely 
eleven of Candra and aupddanika as his own. Prakrti 
and Purusa are the only two categories according to 
Saikhya. The Pafupatas accept karya (effect), karana 
(cause), yoga, vidhi and duhkha. The VWedantins and 
Murari Misra hold that there is only one category 
called Brahman, but for practical worldly purposes 
there are however, four more categories in the form of 
dharma, dharmin, adhara and pradefa. ‘The Carvakas be- 
lieve in four categories, like earth, water, tejas and air.? 

Then the author proceeds to give in brief the phi- 

Philosophical losophical views of various schools. As 
views of various these are somewhat more peculiar and 
ia also important, I give them below 

> 


oo PP, 51-52. ® Vadsvinoda, P, 53. Nydyamala, 
P, 1 1. 


F. 40 


Views about Num- 
ber of Categories 
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According to Gotama there are nine types of subs- 
tance, such as, earth, water, tejas, alr, akaSa, atman, 
kala, dik (these two are missing in 
the printed text) and manas. There 
ate six types of contact, namely, samhyoga, samyukta- 
samavaya, sathyukta-samaveta-samavaya, samavaya, 
samaveta-samavaya and visesanatéa. ‘They believe in 
seven categories, like dravya, guna, karman, simanya, 
vi§gesa, samavaya and abhiava. 

The Kanadas also believe that there are seven 
kinds of category like the Gotamiya’s and also that 
there are nine substances, as held by 
their sister system Nyaya. The follo- 
wers of Kanada accept twentyfour kinds of guna. 
They also accept the six types of contact of the 
Gotamiyas. 

The Prabhikaras believe in nine types of substance, 
like the Kinadas and the Gotamiyas. The Prabhakaras 
do not believe in sankhya, vibhaga, 
separateness and hatred as gunas, like 
the Kanadas, but accept vega (velocity) in addition to 
the other twenty as gunas. So there are only twentyone 
gunas according to the Gurumata. They have only four 
types of contact, namely, sarnyoga, samavaya, sarnyukta- 
samavaya and sambandha-visesanata. 

According to the Bhattas there are four categories 
mentioned below and eleven dravyas, namely, the 
nine dravyas of the Kanadas and Sabda 
and andhakata asthe eleventh. Simi- 
larly, they believe in twentyfour types of guna of the 
Vaisesikas, except Sabda which they replace by ndda. 
They hold only one type of contact, namely, sathyoga. 

Some hold twelve types of contact, namely, the six 
kinds of the Kanadas and yogaja, 
dharma, samskara, utpreksd, jfana 
and jati. 

The Vedantins believe in only one kind of cate- 
gory as mentioned above, and in only eight kinds of 
substance, such as, earth, water, air, 
tejas, Atman, manas, andhakdra and 
$abda. They do not hold akaéa, kala and dik as dra- 
vyas. According to them, there are only twenty 
gunas, namely, the twentyfour gunas of the Kinddas, 


Gotamamatam., 


Kanadamatam 


Praébhikaramatam. 


Bhattamatam, 


Twelve types of 


Vedintamatam. 
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except paratva, aparatva, pyrthaktva, dharma, adharma, 
vibhaga and §abda. In their place the Vedantins add 
three different gunas, namely, tadatmya, vrtti and 
nada. 

According to the Carvakas, Pratyaksa is the only 
means of right cognition. Consequently, the objects 
of knowledge also are only those which 
ate cognized directly through direct 
perception, such as, earth, water, tejas and air. The 
physical organism is also made out of these four ele- 
ments. This itself is the Atman. This is evident 
from the expressions, J am going, IJ am bulky, J 
am of white complexion, etc. Even in the absence of 
impressions (Sa#skara) of any previous birth, a child 
moves to suck the mother’s breast like the manifesta- 
tion of the desire of sexual enjoyments after attaining 
the proper mature age. Kama and artha alone are the 
two values of life. There is no paraloka, no karman 
(to lead to paraloka, or yield any fruit afterwards) and 
no fruits of any meritorious deeds. Inference etc. 
are not the right means of cognition. That there is 
fire in the mountain and one should go to fetch it is 
simply based on probability and if by chance, one 
gets it, he takes it to be a pramana. Based on the 
expressions, [ see, Z hear, it is assutmed that the sense- 
organs, which are nothing but the eye-balls, etc., are 
conscious. 

According to the Bauddhas, the universe consists 
of five skandhas (forms of mundane consciousness), 
namely, riipaskandha, vedandskandha, 
samjfiaskandha, satmskaraskandha and 
jfidnaskandha. All those objects, which appear in 
the form of pot etc. represent riipaskandha. Vedaan: 
skandha is represented by pain and happiness. The 
names, like ghata etc., given to the objects, represent 
sam fidskandha, raga, dvesa, inoha and klegas all cons- 
titute sathskdraskandha. Cognition of objects is jfa- 
naskandha. The universe constitutes the objects of 
the class of gandha, riipa, rasa, sparSa and éabda. 
There is nothing beyond this. Earth is a collocation 
of gandha, tiipa, rasa, sparéa and Sabda; water is the 
collocation (sanghita) of riipa, rasa, sparsa «and 
éabda; tejas constitutes the collocation of ripa, sparsa 


Carvakamatam., 
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and Sabda; and air is the collocation of sparsa and 
Sabda. An avayavin (whole) is a collocation of para- 
manus of the type of riipa etc. It is momentary. 

There are only two means of right cognition, 
namely, pratyaksa and anumana. The objects of cog- 
nition ate also of two types, grahya and adhyavasaya. 
Cognition is identical with its object as both are 
obtained simultaneously together. The Saugatas are 
advaitavadins of the type of jfianidvaitavadins, like the 
Vedantins who are Brahmadvaitavadins. 

There are four main schools of the Bauddhas, 
namely, Vaibhasika Sautrantika, Yogacira and Madhya- 

Main School, of Mika. Vaibhaszkas believe that jfiana 
Buddhism—Vat- is nirikara (formless), it depends upon 
aaa the object which produces it. Both 
jfiana and its object are momentary. 

According to the Saufrantikas, vijfiiana has a form, 
and because of the similarity in the form, the object 

Sautrantika- is different from vijfidna. The object 
matam, existing presents a form in the jfiana. 
Both jftana and its objects are momentary. 

Jfiana alone is momentary while the object outside 
the ideas are wholly illusory according 
to the Yogdcaras. 

According to the Mdadhyamikas, on the other hand, 
there is neither jfiana, nor any reality outside. So 
there is no question of believing in any 
pramana and prameya. Thus, the uni- 
verse is nothing but S#nya (void). 

They believe from their own standpoint that there 
are four states of Ci#/z, namely, duhkha (pain), samu- 

daya, marga and nirodha. The upa- 
cine att OF dinaskandha is the cause of pain, samu- 

daya means nairatmya and momentari- 
ness, marga means direct apprehension (siksatkara) 
and absence of klega in the Citta is called ssrodba. 
The impressions (va4sanis) inherited wrongly from 
time immemorial and existing only in their subt- 
lest form, and the vijfiana in the form of aham (I) 
is the A4tman which is not different from the continu- 
ous flow of the Algyavijiidna.1 Some others hold it 


1Ieisan act of knowledge having ego selfconsciousness 
as its object . 
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to be the continuity of jiidna alone. Others are 
of opinion that the atman 1s the Alayavytidna which 
falls within the pravettivijiidna (an ordinary act of cog- 
nition as distinguished from alayavijdna). According 
to Vaibhdsika, final emancipation (mukti) is the conti- 
nuous chain of citta which is free from visanis and 
kleSa for the purpose of recognition (pratisandhanar- 
tham) and because of being of the nature of cause 
and effect due to the falling in within the single conti- 
uous chain of consciousness. The Yogdcdra holds citta- 
ntrodba as mukti, while the Seutranizkas hold that mukti 
is the continuous chain of citta which is objectless. 

Self realization, which is also called anubhava, is 
alone a Pramana. Savikalpaka is not a Pramina. 
People take it to be a Pramana, only 
because it establishes links between 
various objects, and also because it is in tune with 
the person who uses it. 

Pakhandamatam is also called Somasiddhanta in Philo- 
sophy. Its views ate to be understood just like those 
of the Carvakas. For moksa they hold 
that Freedom is mukti, while dependence 
is bondage. Further, they hold that addicting to wine 
and sexual pleasure is mukti. 

Digambaras and Arhatas are identical. They are 
called Digambara because of their being free from 
the ¢ray#samvarana. They believe in 
seven categories, namely, Jiva, Ayiva, 
Asrava, Bandha, Samvata, Nitjara and Moksa. Jiva 
is conscious. It is of the nature of a bird. It is 
the Atman which experiences bhukt: and mukti. Being 
wrapped within the physical organism the sense-organs 
do not cognize. Sometimes however, it does perceive, 
like a lamp placed in the room which does not generally 
enlighten a thing placed outside the room, but at 
times, it does throw some light even outside the room 
through a window. 

Ajiva is non-conscious and jada (without any cons- 
ciousness). 4srava means dharma and adharma 
(merits and demerits).1 Samvara means samadhi2. 


1 The text reads Avgya which is not the correct form, 
* According to the Jain text Szmvara is the antigonistic princi- 
ple of Asrava. It isa sort of check of the causes of karman. 
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Nirjara means observance of vrata, niyama, etc., in the 
form of pulling out of hairs of the head, non-bathing, 
and cattying on dirty things with them, keeping mum, 
sitting in Virdsana, eating bitter (¢#k¢a) objects etc. 
Bandba is the worldly bondage and freedom from it is 
moksa whichis the destruction of the covering in the 
form of organism. Then only a being becomes Omni- 
7 scient. Ksapanaka, Svetambara, Arhat, 
aaa of Nilimbara, Raktambara, skinclad, those 
who put on peacock’s feathers as a 
wrapper, etc., are all the divisions of the Digambara 
sect of the Jainas. Adimsa is their highest virtue. 
Drinking of wine is strictly prohibited. 

The Bbdttas helieve in four categories, namely, 
dravya, guna,karman and generality (SAmanya). Neither 
ViSesa, nor Samavaya are accepted as 
categories. Sabda is a substance which 
is ubiquitous and eternal. It is cognized through ears. 
Néda is its extraordinary quality. Tamas is a separate 
dravya(substance). So it has been regarded as moving 
and possessing blue colour, and having para, apara, 
vibhaga as its qualities. As it possesses different quali- 
ties which are not found in other well-known dravyas, 
tamas is regarded as a separate category. It is cognized 
through the visual organ helped by the absence of 
light, or it is perceived by the ‘¢dmasaindriya, which is 
the substratum of eye-ball. This is the view of Mandana 
Mifra who also belongs to the Bhatta school. Akasa 
pani colour and is cognized through visual organ. 

anas is ubiquitous. There is an eternal (aja) contact 
between the two ubiquitous categories, namely, Atman 
and Manas. The physical organism is made of all the 
five bhiitas. The auditory organ is regarded as a part 
of Dik limited within the ear-cavity. It is not an 
Akiéa as the Naiyayikas hold. 

There is both similarity and dissimilarity between 
a dravya and jati, guna and karman. There are six 
pramanas, namely, pratyaksa, anumaina, upamana, éabda, 
arthapatti and anupalabdhi. The manifestation of 
eternal and unsurpassed happiness (in Atman) is called 
Mukti, as is supported by the §ruti-Anondam Brabmano 
ripam. Veda is not the creation of any human being. The 
Sakhis of the texts, like-Ho/akah karyab, or the smrtis, 
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like Aytaka kartayya, which are the original sources of 
the most blameless objects, are concealed in oblivion, 
simply because they are not taught in the country and 
not because they are lost. 

The followers of the Prabhakara school hold pra- 
tyaksa, anumana, upamana, Sabda and arthapatti as 
Pramanas. Pratyaksa has as its object 
mitt, matr and meya (knowledge, 
knower and objects of knowledge). This is called 
triputi-pratyaksa, that is, all the three, namely, 
knowledge, knower and object of knowledge are 
simultaneously present in direct perception. In other 
words, in the judgement expressed in the form 
ghatam aham janami (1 know a jar), all the three factors 
are present oid simply beause jfdna is self-illu- 
mined (svaprakasa). The implements for the vision 
(bhina) of the Atman coloured by the jfiana are the 
same as the implements of jfiana  apdagein ac Even 
in the case of Inference etc., as far as its knower and 
knowledge are concerned, it is not different from 
Pratyaksa. Pure inference is present only in inferential 
objects (meyaméga). Direct knowledge (siksad-dhih) 
is Pratyaksa. 

The validity of | ramadna is realized through know- 
ledge itself (jfianavittivedyam). This is what 1s 
called svatastva. This svatastva (self-valid) belongs 
to every jfiana. That is, according to Prabhiakara, 
all jfianas are self-valid. ViSista-jfidna is produced 
by visesana-jfiana, and the  visista-vaisistyajfiana 
is ar ast by a jfiana which is the attribute 
(prakira) and is limited by véSesanata. Hence, szr- 
ee is not a separate knowledge. Anumina is 
produced by the vydpti-jndna and paksadharmata-jndna 
taken together. It is not of the type of ¢rtiya-linga- 
paramarsa. ‘They do not accept sdmdnyalaksand in vyapti. 

Sabda is Veda itself, so it is self-valid. But the 
laukika Sabda is not self-valid. It is doubtful. 

This is in brief the gleanings from the WVddivinoda 
for the information of our readers.! 

(6) Bhedaprakasa also called Bhedaratna—It is a small 
work in refutation of the identity (abheda) between 
Jiva and Brahman. The author has refuted almost 


1 Vadivinoda, PP. 52-57, 
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Vaisesikasitra, (10) Lildvatikanthabharana, a commen- 
tary onthe Nydyalilavati, published from Benares, (11) 
S$ ankari, a commentary on the Khapdanakhandakhadya. 
Besides these works on philosophy, he also wrote some 
works on Kavya—(12) Gauridigambara-prahasana, (13) 
Krsnavinoda-n taka, (14) Manobhavapar: bhavandtaka and 
(15) Rasdrpava. Of the philosophical works, most 
of them are on Vaigesika and one on Vedanta. These 
will be dealt with in their respective places, while the 
last four are poetic works. I give below some in- 
formation about these at this place. 

(12) Gauridigambaraprahasana—It 1s perhaps the 
earliest work of Sankara Miéra. The author himself 
says in the Prastavand that though the good qualities 
of a Prahasana are not at all found in this work, yet 
it was, unwillingly in a way, written by the author 
as he was asked to write it. To explain this the 
author says that my father, while I was playing, com- 
posed a Nandi verse and knowing me to be quite 
capable of doing justice to it, asked me (his son) to 
compose a Prahasana, and as it was an order of the 
Guru, I had to do it. The Nandi line is— 

srdhvabaddhajate nagne viriipakse visadini/ 

livayamagatya himavan prayacchat kinna kanyakam// 
As already said there is not much of poetics in this 
“uparipaka. So it has no noteworthy comments to 
make. But however, there are certain points which 
I want to place before the scholars for information. 

The theme of the xaparipaka is the marriage of 
Gauri and Digambara Siva. According to the Smrtis 
and the practice followed in Mithila, the brother 
goes to bring the bridegroom-designate to his home.' 

Sugar is not given to a camel.* Difference bet- 
ween svayamgraba and vivaha is made clear and it is 
further pointed out that there is no svayamgraba for 
a brahmana.? 

Then there is a very interesting fact to be noted- 

janmantarinuvyttena ragapasena samyatau/ 

stripumsa vanyathakartum na svatantryam vidherap!// 

1 Gauridigambara Prabasana, P. 13, Mm. Mukunda Jha 
BakhSi’s edition. 

2P. 23. ‘Pp, 28. 

F, 41, 
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Translation—A lady and aman both are bound tu 
gether by the sacramental-tie or /ove-string coming 
down from previous births. Even the creator is not 
empowered to disturb it in (any future life). 

is is a natural truth. There is no creation of 
anything, not to speak of human beings alone, with- 
In every creation OUt there being both a male and a fe- 
there areboth male maleelement in the seed. Every- 
and female elements. thing is produced likewise both from 
a mingling of the male and female elements. In fact, 
nothing does exist which does not possess the two 
elements. Out of the two, that which comes to have 
more force becomes manifest and the other remains 
supressed. This is the reason why thete are so many 
cases of sex-chabye in every country. 

Then it is also a fact that there is no beginning of 
a creation. It is continued from generation to genc- 

Pairs can pever be ‘ation. This again, is not only true 
separated even by Of human or non-human beings, but 
eseun also of anything and everything that 
comes to exist in the universe. This being so, for 
the purpose of creation pairs of objects and their 
natural longing for not to be separated, their natural 
copulative energy to remain together ever also 
continue from generation to generation without being 
disturbed. In a pair of two elements, one element 
will remain unproductive so long the other element 
of the pair does not become mixed with it. Their 
natural copulative energy is so strong that it cannot 
be ever separated and be mixed with another which is 
not its own. If it ever becomes possible, it will destroy 
each other and will never assume another form, but 
in that form also they will come together and then 
only they can exist. 

This is the reason why the above statement has been 
made by the author. It is again, the reason why 
there is always a great trouble and unusual delay to 
find out a suitable, rather her own, bridegroom of the 
previous births for the marriage of a girl. In other 
words, once a husband of a particular wife is always 
a husband of that very woman both in the past as 
well as in future generations. They are never sepa- 
tated. It is found that some man or girl remains 
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unmarried. This is due to the fact that the wife of 
the particular man of the previous life had fallen in 
such a trap of karman of the past life that she could 
not be easily brought to a position during the period 
of that man’s present span of life in order to be marrted 
with him. So he remains unmarried for not being able 
to find out his own Sa&ss—counterpart and therefore, 
the particular pair of Sakti and faktiman could not join 
together ina particular birth. It may be possible in 
another birth or so. The same is true of a man. 
This is evident from the story of Satadhanvan and 
his queen Satvy4. 

Then again, in an answer to the question, how then 
a man has more than one wife, it may be said that 
really speaking a man may, for some reason or the 
other, have more than one lady to accompany him as 
his wife, but all are not truly his wives. He has only 
one wife and it is the eldest, while others are bhogyd 
(concubines). So all the meritorious deeds to be perfor- 
med along with a wife are to be done along with the 
eldest alone. This 1s what Y4ajfiavalkya has said in 
his Smrti and all other texts support it— 

savarnasu vidhau dharmye jyesthaya na vinetara // 
The Mitaksard while commenting upon it says— 
dharmanusthane jyesthaya vina jyesthay) muktva itara 
madhyama kanistha va na niyoktavyal. 

So has been said by Katya ana also in his Smrti— 

Prathama dharmapatni syad-dvitiya rativardhini/ 

drstameva phalam tatra nadystamupapadyate//? 

All this is supported by Srutis. So says Sankara 
Misra— 

rahasyam vedandmanudinanamasya—, etc. 

The author further refers to a truth that when the 
master misbehaves, people speak ill of him to his 
servants who alone are subject to all the repercussions.” 

The last very interesting point which the author 
wants to tell usis the secret why Lord Siva prefered to 
make ctemation-ground as his abode and also why 
did he like to remain naked even during his marriage 
ceremony. 
~"THicamdhyaya, Verse 88. 

2 Quoted by Mitra Migra in his Vframitrodaya, Samskarapra- 
kaéa, P..875. ® Pp, 33. 
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The author has supplied the answer. The lord 
says that as Sati, my wite, burnt herself, in the Daksa- 
prajapati’s yaga, I took a vow to remain in ¢i#@ (Sma- 
Sina) and without any clothes till I get her back. 

Nothing is known of the two other dramas men- 
tioned in the Prahasana, so one has to keep silent 
regarding their description. 

(17) Rasdrnava is perhaps his last work. It is an 
anthology of verses. The author says— 

tarkabhydsaparisrantasvantavisrantihetave/ 

ye Sloka vihitastesim sangrahoyam vidhiyate// 


Translation—I am preparing this collection of those 
of my verses which I had composed during my recrea- 
tion liuurs after 1 had become tired from the studies 
of the Tarka-sastra. 

This anthology contains about 327 verses in smal] 
and big metres. It is just like so many other antholo- 
gies. There are however, a few verses which possess 
tinge of Mithila’s social customs. The verses are of high 
class merit full of alankiras and other poetic beauties. 

From all this it 1s evident that Sankara Misra was 
indeed, an all round scholar. It was therefore that they 
say— 

Sankara-Vicaspatyoh sadygau Sapkara-Vacaspati eva / 
paksadharapraupaksi lak ibhtto naca kvapi // 


As regards his time I only refer to what has already 
been said by my teacher that there is a manuscript 
Date of éankara Of S@ikara’s commentary on the Kap- 
Magra. danakhandakhadya in the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit University which bears samvat 

1526 (=1473 A.D.) as the date of its transcription. 
There is a manuscript of the Bhedaprakafa in the 
Raghunatha temple tibrary, Jammu dated samvat 1519 
( 1462 A.D.) which is said to have been copied 
at Kaéi in the life time of SankaraMisra himself. So this 
may be taken to be the lower limit of his age. Sankara 
must have lived after Varddnamina Upadhyaya whose 
commentary on the Kusumdrjal: is referred to in 
Sankara’s own commentary, Amodz. Thus, it can easily 
be concluded that Sankara lived inthe second quarter 

of the 15th century A.D. 


1 Pp, 40. 
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14. PRAGALBHA MISRA 
(15th century) 


Pragalbha Miéra, son of Narapati Misra, flourished 
in Mithila in the 15th century. Jahnavi was the name 
of his mother. So he writes'— 


acaryaSripragalbhena jahnavigarbhasambhuvi / 

piturnarapatervyakhydm hydi kptva nirucyate/// 
Again, at the end of the Pratyaksa-pragalbhi the author 
writes in the colophon— 

itisri-narapatimisra-tanaya-jahnavi-garbhasambhava- 
rukmini-pati-Sripragalbhaciryarkrtau pratyaksaparicche- 
dah samaptah. 

From the various references found in his commen- 
tary, it seems that Pragalbha was a devotee of Visnu, 
in spite of the fact that every Maithila is a Sakta as well. 
In the very first verse he bows down to Nariyana. 
In the colophon of the Pramidnya section he writes— 
iti SrihariharacaranaikaSarana. Again, in the beginn- 
ing of the Anumana section he says—ndriyanasya 
caranam §aranam praflamya. 

At the end of the Kevalaénvayi section he says— 

kevalanvayigovindam pranamya $ri§ubhankarah/ 

rukminikptanirvaha ka$cidaha yathamati// 


From this three points are clear—that he was mainly 
a devotee of Visnu, his wife’s name was Rukmini 
and that his another name was Subhankara. This 
name is also found mentioned at the end of the Upadhi 
section (Subhankara upadhinaim etc.). He again, in 
course of his commentary, says—tarn bhaje devaki- 
sutam. He also bows down to Rama once—ériman- 
ramah sakalajagatindyakah priyatim me. Again, fur- 
ther he sive aevaakviniiaikes ramah pritostu tena 
me. Lastly, at the end of the work he says— 


vande Srinandaputrasya padambhojamaharnigam 
yatprasadadahamm$caiva muktah syambhavasagare// 
anekes#m lipim dystva svayam kificidvicdrya ca/ 
likhitarn yat pragalbhena tena tusyati kesavah//? 
1 Beginning lines of his commentary on the Tasttvacigiamuni, 
Pt. Suryanarayana Sukla’s edition, Benares, 1939. 
2 Quoted from Vatge Navyanydyacared. 
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That he was a Maithila is clear from the fact that 
upto that time no non-Maithila had written anything 
upon the Tattvacintamani which has been accepted by 
all the Maithila and non-Maithila scholars, like Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj. 1 quote below 
what has been said by Srikavirijaji in this connec- 
tion.— 

“From Gangesa down to Paksadhara Navyanyaya 
had its sole home in Mithila. The Pandits of that 
place, who had made it their monopoly and been so 
long its trusted guardians, took special care to see that 
this privilege of teaching the Sastra did not pass away 
trom them into what they perhaps thought unworthy 
hands. Students from various parts of India used to 
flock to Mithila to draw inspiration from its far famed 
scholars; and when they completed their studies they 
returned home with the diploma which their guru had 
conferred upon them’! 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma was the first Bengali scholar 
to go to Paksadhara Migra in Mithila to study Navyanyaya 
and bring the thoughts to Bengal. Prior to him there is 
no trace of any scholar to have done so. Nor is there 
any tradition of Pragalbha’s being a non-Maithila 
amongst the Sanskrit scholars?. Then the manner in 
which the colophons quoted above are written shows 
that he was a Maithila. The term gauda was a common 
name for Northern India and not for Bengal alone, as 
adduced by Dr. Bhattacarya. Lastly, all the references 
found in his work are of Maithilas. From these it 
may be concluded that Pragalbha was also a Maithila 
and not a Bengali as Dr. Dinesha Chandra Bhatta- 
charya says in his Vange Navyanydya-carca.® Dr. Bha- 
ttacharya’s evidences are similar to those which used 
to be adduced for many years to prove that Uda- 
yana or Jagadi$a was a Bengali. The surname ‘Misra’ 
used against his own and his father’s name also sup- 
ports my view as stated above. 


1 Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. II. P. 136. 


avide Pt. Suryanarayana §ukla’s Introduction to his 
Tativacintdmant; Mm. Pt. Vindhyeshwari Prasad’s Krodapatra- 
safigraha, p. | 


§ PP. 249, 253. 
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About his date, it may be stated that his 
reference to Mifrastu in so many places 
suggests that these references are to 
Vacaspati Miéra I} as has been accepted by Dr. 
D. Bhattacarya also. Narahari and Vasudeva Miéra 
have referred to Pragalbha in their works, which is 
therefore, the lower limit of his age. So he might 
have been a senior contemporary of Paksadhara, or 
even a little senior. This is further supported by the 
fact that Padmanabha Misra says—ityasmad guru— 
Pragalbha-Paksadharadayah etc. In that case, he 
must have lived after Vacaspati II, soit will not be 
improper to have him sometime in the second half 
of the 15th century 

Like so many other scholars, Pragalbha was a Natyi- 
yika and also a Vaigesika. He wrote a commentary on 
the Tattvacintamant on all the four chapters. A 
portion of the Pratyaksa 1s published in the Saraswat: 
Bhavana Text series, Benares. He also wrote a 
commentary on the Krrandvali of Udayana. Besides, he 
commented upon the Nyayalilavati of Vallabha. He 
also wrote on the Khandanakhandakhadya. ‘That some 
Naiydyikas also, such as, Sankara Misra, Pragalbha 
Misra and some others, have written commentary on 
the Khandanakhan dakhadya 1s pethaps due to the fact 
that it has been written purely according to Navya- 
nyaya methodology and also that it 1s based on the 
vitangavada of Nyaya. Most of these works are still in 
manuscript form. 

From the portion of the commentary on the Cznta- 
mani published it may be said that Pragalbha was 

really very bold in expressing his 
pragalbha views and = it is due to this 
that he became known by the name 

Pragalbha and that his writing was very elaborate. 
This is what git to have been indicated in the 
marnigala verse of his Upadhivada— 


prigalbhyena pragalbhena yatkrtam saktikhandanam/ 
But his real name was Subhankara which is also a 
very common name amongst Maithilas. 


Date of Piagalbha. 


1 Vange Navyanyayacarca P. 25], 
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15. JAYADEVA MISRA alias PAKSADHARA 
MISRA 


(15th century) 


We have seen above that in the History of Nyaya- 
Dargana, there flourished from time to time great lumi- 
nous scholars in Mithila. After GangeSa the most 

lorious name is that of Jayadeva Misra, who was, 
ter on, called Paksadhara Misra by which name he 
became famous in later centuries. He was one of 
the greatest dialecticians of Mithila. Like Udayana, 
he is also known to have ,maintained the superiority 
of whatever side he took in dialectical discussions. 
It was, therefore, that he was called ‘Paksadbara’. 
ti there is a proveibial line current in Mithila about 
™m— 
“‘paksadharapratipaksi laksibhtto na ca kvapt’. 
ranslation—A dialectical rival of Paksadhara is 
not seen anywhere. 

It may not be possible to agree to what my teacher 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pardita Kavirajaji has said—‘‘For 
a long time after the death of Varddhamina there was 
no thinker in Mithila to preserve, far less to enrich, 
the new philosophy of the country. Supposing that 
our assumption of Varddhamina’s date 1s practically 
right, we would find that during the long interval of 
over a century after his age, Mithila was without any 
scholar with any Nae apani to philosophical renown.’”’ 

In the light of what has been pointed out above, 
between the age of Varddhamana and Paksadhara, 1t 
is also Sole that with further researches, into the 
history of Mithila’s contribution to scholarship we 
may be able to come accross the names of many other 
glorious scholars who are almost forgotten but whom 
later scholars have referred to as anmye, pare, apare, kecit 
and so on in their works. Following pages will also 
support it. 

Paksadhara Misra gave impetus to the study of 
Navyanydya in the country by writing a direct comm- 

Paksadhara's repu- entary on the Tattvacintamani, called 
lauon as a dialec- Ajpka. His new interpretation to the 
ee subject roused the interest of scholars 


1 Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. ITE. P. 135, 
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and many of them wrote directly or indirectly on the 

loka, some even criticized the views of Paksadhara. 
He also became renowned by his career as a great 
dialectician. The story of his learned discussion with 
Vyasatirtha of Karnata is too well-known amongst 
the scholars of Nyaya, which led the Karnita-scholar 
utter in admiration of Pakasdhara’s scholarship— 


yadadhitarh tadadhitarh yadanadhitam tadapyadhitam/ 
paksadharavipakso naveksi vind navinavydsena // 


There is another story current amongst scholars about 
Paksadhara’s scholarship. It is said that once there 
was a heated scholarly discussion between Paksadhara 
and Hamsa Bhatta of the South at Varanasi. The 
latter was very proud of his scholarship and so when 
he entered into the assembly of scholars, where Paksa- 
dhata was waiting for him, he boldly uttered the fol- 
lowing verse— 

gerd bone palayadhvam re re varvvata-tarkikah / 

amsabhattah samayati vedantavanakesari |/ 


It is evident from this verse that there was a 
discussion between a Natyayika, namely, Paksadhara 
Misra and a Vedantin, namely, Harnsa Bhatta. So, the 
latter speaks of himself as a lion amongst the Vedantins 
in whose presence the barbaric logicians cannot stay. 

To this Paksadhara is said to have replied in the 
same tone— 


bhinattu nityam karirijakumbharh 

bibhartu vegarh pavanatirekam 

karotu vasath girirajaSpnge 

tathapi sirnhah}pasureva nanyah 

Translation—May the lion (Kesarf) ever tear off the 
forehead of big elephants, may it possess speed far greater 
than wind od may also it live on the high peaks of the 
Himalayas, but even then a lion is only a beast and 
not anything else, that is, not a human being. 

With such mutual introduction the discussion began 
and after sevetal days, Harhsa Bhatta was defeated. It 
is therefore, that we find a tradition amongst the 
Maithila scholars— 


‘Paksadharapratipaksi laksibhiito na ca kvapi.’ 
F, 42 
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—A rival of Paksadhara has not been found anywhere. 

About Paksadhara’s family history we know from 
the Pa%ji that he belonged to one of the prominent 

totriya families of Mithila, named 

Sodarapura and was  Sandilyagotra. 
He was the son of Gune Misra and grandson of 
Varahanatha Miéra and great-grand-son of Ramanatha, 
son of Vigvanatha. He lived in the village named 
Yamasama, We had a son named Mahamahopadhyaya 
Madhava. This Madhava is said to have written a 
work in defence of his father’s views against the 
attacks of Narahari. The Pani records prove 
that Paksadhara’s descendants are still living in 
Mithila. From these very records we also know 
that Paksadhara had Pakhii (Maithili from ‘Paksa’ 1s 
‘Pakkha’, or ‘Pakha’) as his pseudo-nym*. From this 
it is also evident that he was the son of Giine, that is, 
Gunanidhi or some similar name. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the well- 
known Srotriya family of Mithila, called Soderapura 
‘ has produced great scholars. 1 was told once by a 
Pafijikdra of Mithila that there was no other family 
in Mithila wherein so many scholars had flourished and 
that perhaps even today the near and distant members 
of that family were found generally very intelligent. 

He had studied Nyayasistra under his uncle Hari 
Misgra— 

adhitya jayadevena harimiérat pitrvyatah/ 

tattvacintimar eritthamaloko’yam prakd$yate/{* 

This verse is also mentioned in the A/oka on the Cinta- 
mafi-anumina. According to the Pafiyi, Hari-migra 
had two younger brothers and was a Mahamahop4- 
dhyaya. It is strange that we do not know of any 
of his contributions as yet. It must be remembered 
that this Hari Misra is different from the grammarian 
of the same name. 

But there is a tradition amongst Maithilas and 
other scholars that Jayadeva had studied the SAstra 


1Vide—History of Navya-Nyaya ia Mithila, PP. 124-25. 
* Vide—Paiji-miéra-giine-sutau mifranithi-Jayadeviparans- 
maka-mahamaho-mié ra-pakhi-prasiddha-pakgadharau. 


"In the beginning of the A/eka on Pratyakga Cintamani. 


Persona] history. 
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at the feet of Yajfiapati Upadhyaya, the author of the 
Prabha, 2 commentary on the Tattvacintamani, the son 
of Sivapati, grandson of Pagupati and great-grand- 
son of Mahamahopadhyaya VateSvara Upadhyaya of 
the Mandala (Mandara) family of Mithila'. Paksadhara 
has criticized very often the views of his guru-Yajtiapati.” 

The most important contribution of Jayadeva 
alias Paksadhara 1s his commentary on the Tattva- 
cintamani, called Aloka. The first ap- 
pearance of this commentary created a 
great sensation amongst the Natyayikas. It was 
due most probably, to its somewhat being a new 
interpretation of the text. It was read widely and had a 
good reception amongst the scholars, some of whom 
criticized its views also. It 1s needless to repeat that 
the greatness of scholars in those days was based on 
giving a good interpretation of the Tattvacintamant. 
This attracted the attention of scholars from distant 
parts of the country as well. Serious students flocked 
together round about Paksadhara to study the secretes 
of the Navyanyaya. 

Like other works of great Maithila scholars, the 
Aloka begins with a salutation to Siva. The benedic- 
tory verse is— 


His wouks. 


vakttani pafica kucayoh pratibimbitani 

drstva daSdnanasamagamanabhramena / 

bhiiyo’pi éailaparivyttibhayena gadha- 

malingito girijaya girisah punatu// 

Translation—May the lord of the hill (Himilaya), 
namely, Siva, being closely embraced by the daughter 
of the Himalaya, namely, Parvati, due to her fear 
caused by her seeing the reflections of the five faces 
(of Siva) on each of her two breasts, mistaking them 
for the arrival of the ten-headed (Ravana) and subse- 
quently, to her fear of the Himalaya’s being again, 
moved (by Ravana), purify. 

It may be hog ven out at this place that Paksadhara 
had in mind that Siva without the association of Sakti 


1 Vide— Appendix to the Dvastaniraaya of Mahimahopadhyaya 
Narahari, Published from Darbhanga, 
2 Vide—History of Navyanyaya in Mithila, PP. 122, 160-62. 
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is unable to do anything, as has been said also by 
Safttkaracitya— 
Sivah gaktya yukto yadi bhavati saktah prabhavitum/ 
na cedevarn devo na khalu kugalah spanditumapi// 


so, in this benedictoty vetse also Paksadhara mentions 
them jointly even for purifying. 

But this also should be kept in mind that Paksa- 
dhara had no disregard for Visnu. In the Sabda- 
khanda section of this,very -4/oka he makes  salu- 
tations to Visnu in the benedictory verse. Thus, 
he was, like other scholars of Mithila, a worshipper of 
Siva, Sakti and Visnu, without having any disregard 
towards any one. This 1s a peculiatity of India and 
subsequently, of Mithila. 

This commentary is only partly published. So 
it is difficult to give any account about it in detail 
at a However, from the portions so far 
published I give below a few notable facts. 

He refers to VateSvara, the author of the Maharnava,} 
the Trisétriprakasa by Varddhamina,? and Darpana. 

References to Lhis Darpana is a commentary on the 
authors and their Jattyacintamantby VateSvara Upadhya- 
oe ya, the grand-father of Yajfiapati Upi- 
dhyaya of the 15th century A.D. Paksadhara 
has criticized the view of the Darpanakara. He 
writes—‘iha vighno ma bhidityatredamarhSasyapi viée- 
sanatvannyayasamyamiti tu Darpana—diasanamayuk- 
tisambhavameva.* It should not be confused with 
the Darpana on the Aloka by Mahesa Thakkura. 
So says Maheéa Thakkura in his Darpapa—Aloka- 
muddipayitum navinaw sa ag saa vyatanute mahesa- 
h.6 He also quotes from Sondadopadhydya,® refers 
to the Makaranda of Tvantvopidhyaya, on the Kasy 
matijali ,” rata sheds for which he had great 
repards,® and the Azmatattvaviveka.® He mentions the 
view of Murari Miéra.1° 


oe Mabarnave Vateévarah, P. 10., taduktarn VateSvarena, PP. 


* ata eva frisR triprakdsddaw tathaiva likhitam, PP. 43, 154. 
*P, 43. “P. 43, Mithild Research Institute edition. 
5 Beginning verse 6. *Pp. 105. 

7 P, 115. 8 P, 130. ° P, 224. 18 Pp, 174, 
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His other works are believedyto be a com- 
mentary on the Nydyasiddbantadipa of SaSadhata, a 
manuscript of which is in the Sar- 
asvatibhavana library, Varanasi; on 
the Kirandvaliprakdsa of Varddhamana and _ also 
on the Nydyalilavatiprakafa of Varddhamina. This 
is called Viwveka, or Liliévativiveka. Besides, there 
is a manuscript in the Banaras Government 
Sanskrit College (now the V4ranaseya Sanskrit Uni- 
versity), of a commentary called 1 tppani which is 
also believed to be a commentary on the Iattvacinta- 
mani by Paksadhara Migra himself. If this is a fact, 
then we will have to assume that Paksadhara wrote 
two commentaries on the Cistamant, one a running 
commentary and the other a brief tzppani, most pro- 
bably, on important points only. The manuscript is 
dated Sam 1667=1610 A. D. 

There is another problem regarding the works of 
Jayadeva alias Paksadhara. We find that both the 
commentaties on the Kirapnavaliprakasa and the Nydya- 
lilavatiprakasa are named Viveka. ‘The manuscripts bear- 
ing the titleof Viveka are attributed to Paksadhara, such 
as, Dravyaviveka, Kusumaitijalwweka. But it is to be kept 
in mind that there is no verse found either in the 
beginning or at the end and nor ‘tis found the mention 
of the name of the author in the manuscripts except 
that the superscripts on the leaves are Pakhi, Paksa 
and Paksadhara. Besides, in the manuscripts of the 
DravyaprakaSaviveka the author refers to 'a commentary 
on the Tattvacintamani as Viveka* It is also referred 
to in foll. 60a, 76a, 79b, 1o1b. Again, Amumanaviveka 
is also mentioned in foll. 14a, 15b, 83a-b. From all 
these references it is evident that Paksadhara also wrote 
another commentaty on the Tattvacimtamanm and named 
it Viveka. Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya says that the 
superscripts on the leaves are pakbd, the | sendo-nym 
of Paksa a Migra, and Paksadbara or only Paksa; 
and so the author of the Viveka is also the same Paksa- 
dhata Miéra, the author of the Aloka’. 


His other works. 


1 Segaiica Pratyaksaviveke ptapaiicitamitihopekgitam-Manus- 
cript belonging to the India Office, fol. 7a. 
® History of Navyanydya ia Mithila, PP. 116-19. 
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But we should not forget that except these referen- 
ces there is no other proof available in Mithila or even 
in Bengal that Paksadhara wrote two commentaries 
under two different names Aloka and Vweka. Then 
again, we should also keep in mind that there is no 
sense in writing two commentaries on the same book 
in the same form under two different names when 
there are so many other important works to comment 
upon. Paksadhara, if he had so desired, could have 
written several independent works of high standard. 
Why should he had wasted so much of his time and 
energy in this duplication of work? To me it seems 
that even taking things as they are, it is not impossible 
to believe that there were two Paksadharas and both 
had their pseado-nym as Pakhé, one imitating the other. 
This may be supported by the oft-quoted line-Paksa- 
dharapratipaksi laksibhitto na ca kvapt, which refers to 
only one Paksadhara as the tradition goes. Thus, all 
those commentaries named after Vweka are by Paksa- 
dhara, the second, while the Aloka is by the most 
reputed Paksadhara, the first. 

Again, believing that Vasudeva Misra was the 
nephew of Jayadeva Misra! alas Paksadhara and 
that he was also his (Jayadeva’s) disciple, we find 
Vasudeva writing in his commentary on the Cinta- 
mapi*—‘ata eva Pramanapallave’pi anyonyabhavamar- 
maiva heturiti siddhantitam gurucaranenapiti?. From 
this it is concluded that Pramdpapallava was another 
work of Paksadhara Misra. We cannot have any 
doubt about the authenticity of this work. So this 
may be taken to be Paksadhara’s next work. 

Again, we find that there was another Paksadhata 
son of VateSvara Upadhyaya, the author of the old 
Darpana. But he is also quite different from Jayadeva 
Miéra, author of the Aloka. So we may hold that 
Jayadeva Misra a/ias Paksadhara Misra was the author 
of the Alka and Pramdpapallava. The author of 





1 Vide—iti § rinyayasiddhintasarabhijiiamiéravarya-Pakgadhar- 
ami§ rabhrattputra-nyayasiddhantasarabhijiia- Vasudevamié ravira- 
sere ei i aa India Office, London, no. 786, 


* Vide— Manuscript fol, 3lb India Office. 
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the Vivekas was most probably a distinct scholar who 
was also called Paksadhara, but not Jayadeva. 
In the galaxy of the Natyayikas of Mithila, Paksa- 
dhara, like his predecessors Gotama, Uddyotakara, 
. Vacaspati, Udayana and GangeSsa, was 
nthara’s tepu- 4 brilliant product. He taught hun- 
dreds of brilliant scholars of Mithila 
and Bengal. His name and fame spread all over 
the country and students from every corner began 
to flock round him. Amongst his brilliant disciples 
Narahari (son of his guru Yajfiapati), Madhava 
his own son)!, Vasudeva Misra (his nephew), 
ucikara Upadhyaya*, Rucidatta, popularly called bha- 
kty and Bhagiratha a/7as Megha Thakura from amongst 
Maithilas and from Bengal we may mention the names 
of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and Raghunatha Siromani’*. 
As regards Raghunatha Siromani’s being a pupil 
of Paksadhara, some Bengali scholars have now come 
to a conclusion that it is not correct.4 Professor 
D.C. Bhattacharya even denies Vasudeva’s being 
the pupil of Paksadhara in his history. But in the 
face of so many direct and traditional proofs it is not 
possible to agree with Bhattacharya. Again, Piofessor 
Bhattacharya got a curious information in Mithila, as 
he says, that Paksadhara left Mithila and went to 
Bengal in his old age. I have not heard any such 
curious information even being an inhabitant of Mi- 
thila and belonging to a scholarly family of the same 
Sodarapura family to which Paksadhara himself 
belonged. 
It has already been said that the appearance of the 
Aloka not only brought name and fame to Paksadhara 
for its new and most reasonable in- 
ade tink «terpretations, but also invited criticism 
from various quarters. His Aloka was 


1 Vide—History of Navya-Nydya in Mithila, P. 171. 

8 History of Navya-Nydya is Mithila, P. 126. 

& Mm. G. N. Kaviraj, Priscess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavata 
Studies, VoL. IV, P. 62; Vol. V, P. 131; R. N. Ghose—Introduc- 
tion to the Wyaptipaficaka, PP 36-37 ; Dr. 8. C. Vidyabhusana, 
Indian Logie, P. 463. 

“History of Navya-Nyava in Mithila, P. 1263; Vange 
Navyasyéyaearea, PP. 56-37, 40. 
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taught in every school of Navya-Nyaya and ai 
scholars wrote commentaries on it. Ratnakara, 
younger brother of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma wrote a 
commentary on the Alokal. JaneSvara Vahinipati, 
son of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma of Bengal wrote a 
commentary on the Alvkz and named it Uddyota. 
That Vahinipati preferred to comment upon the 
Aloka and not upon the commentary of his father 
is itself a great appreciation of Paksadhara Miéra. A 
manuscript of the Uddyota on the Sabda-khanda of 
the Tattvacintamani is preserved in the library of the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit University which is dated Samvat 
1642, that is, 1585 A.D. The manuscript ends with ‘iti 
§ri-Mahamahopadhyaya - Bhattacarya ~ grimadvahinipati- 
mahapAttaviracitah Sabdalokoddyotah  paripiirnah’. 
There are two words in this colophon ‘Bhattacarya’ 
and ‘Mahapatra’ which require a little note at this 
place. Nowhere in the manuscript it is mentioned 
that he was the son of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, but 
the author here and there has mentioned the view of 
his father as—‘pitrcaranah’ and ‘asmaikam paitrkah 
anthih’, and also has paid his homage to Vasudeva 
arvabhauma in the beginning of his commentary. 
All these indicate that JaneSvara might have been his 
son and that he was a Bengali is further proved by the 
fact that Jane$vara has added in this colophon ‘Bhatti- 
citya’ to his name. So Janesvara is said to be the 
eatliest commentator on the Aka ftom Bengal’. 
As against this view it may be pointed out that 
the title Mahdpdtra was a title of honour in 
Orissa, as we have in the case of the father of 
Visvanatha, the author of the Sabityadarpana*®. So 
he might have been an wtkala and had come to 
study under Vasudeva Sarvabhauma in Bengal. As 
for the honorific title of ‘Bhattacarya’, though at pre- 
sent it is generally used by Bengalis as their surname, 
yet it may be pointed out that in earlier centuries and 


1 Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. IV. P. 68. 
8 Vide—Prigcess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. IV 
P. 70. 


®mama titapidinith mabfpitracaturdagabhagivilisin? etc. 
Sabi tyadarpapa, 11. 14, 
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even in the twentieth century it has been also used 
as an honorific title by Maithilas and even by others. 
So it is not necessary that because of the use of that 
title added to one’s name a scholar must be a Bengali. 
Hence, it is not quite convincing to accept him as 
a Bengali as has been done by Bengali scholars!. 
Haridasa Nyaydlankara Bhattacarya of the 16th 
centuty wrote a commentary on the 
the Moke °° Aloka®. Kysnadasa Sarvabhauma, the 
teacher of Bhavanandasiddhantavagiésa, 
of the 16th century’, had also written a commentary, 
called Prasdrint on the Aloka which has been men- 
tioned by the author himself in his work Anumanadi- 
dhitiprasarin?® Next, we find that Bhavananda- 
siddhantavagifa of the end of the 16th century wrote 
a commentary on the Aloka, called Alokasdramatjari®. 
Mathuranatha, the direct pupil of Raghunatha, also had 
written a commentary on the Aloka and called it 
Rahasya like all his other commentaries. Several 
manuscripts of this are found in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library, India Office Library, London and 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. Mathuranatha flou- 
rished in the latter half of the 16th century. Then 
we come to Gundnandavidyavagisa Bhattacarya of the 
end of the 16th, or the beginning of the 17th century 
who also wrote a commentary on the Alka and called 
it Alokaviveka®. Gadadhara Bbhattacirya, the well- 
known last scholar of Navadvipa of the middle of 
the 17th century, also wrote a commentary on the 
Aloka. Its incomplete manuscripts are found men- 
tioned in the Tanjore Manuscript Catalogue’. Jayarama 


1 Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. IV. p.70 ; 


Vanhge Navyanyayacarca, P. 43. 
2 Vide—R. L Mitra’s Notices, Nos- 2850-52; Princess of 


Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. V. P, 130; Vantge Napya- 
Nydyacarca, p. 112. 

8 ‘Vange Navya-Nydyacarca, pp. 120, 123. 

“ Vahge Navyanydyacarca, p. 116, 

5 Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. V. p. 138. 

® Serasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. V. p. 139. 

’ pp. 4525-27 on the Sabdamanyaloka; on the Pratyaksiloka 
in the Vangiya Sabityaparigad (No. 2119) and onthe Anumdandloka 
which is very rare— ange Navyanyayacarea, p. 179. 
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Nyayapaficdnana of the end of the 17th century 
has also commented upon the Aleka and named it 
Viveka which he himself has referred to as Alokarahasya 
in his commentary on the Kaswmaijalikarikas' and which 
is probably its real name. So he says—ityasmatk ptaSabda- 
lokarahasye vistarah.2 This ishow the Alka became 
so popular in Bengal and it seems that almost all 
the great scholars of Bengal considered it a mark of 
honour and scholarship to comment upon the d/bka. 

Even in the extreme South the reputation of the 
Aloka had enough influence. The famous author of 
the Tarkasangraha, Annambhatta, ot the beginning of 
the 17th century, has also commented upon the Aka 
and called it Tattvacintdmanydloka-siddhaitjana a manus- 
cript of which 1s preserved in the Tanjore manuscript 
library . Besides, in the same library we find a work 
by a modern scholar named Agnihotra Bhatta called 
Sphirti on the Alka*. It was due to the reputation 
of Rucidatta Upadhyaya, a well-known pupil of Paksa- 
dhara that a sub-school of Navyanydya came to be 
established in the extreme South and many scholars 
wrote on his Cintdmaniprakdfa. Besides, we know 
that the great Madhva scholar Vy4satirtha of the 17th 
century had to discuss the views of Paksadhara 
in his Tarkatdndava and found him a formidable 
opponent. 

Then again, Padmanabha Misra, the well-known 
Maithila scholar, of the 16th century also wrote a work 
on the Aloka of Paksadhara and called it Paksadbaro- 
ddbara a manuscript of which is in the Baroda manus- 
cript library® and also in the manuscript library of 
Poona’. So Padmanabha himself says in the beginning 
of the manuscript preserved in Poona— 


gaurivallabhanatitatidirik ptavighnajalena / 
Stipadmanabhak tina paksadharanam prakAsyate 
bhavah// 


1 Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. V. p. 150. 

2 P. 22 ft. note 2. Introduction to the Nydyas:ddbantamala of 
Jayarama. 

* No. 1536-7 ; Introduction to the Tarkasahgraha by M.R. Bodas, 
p. Lxvi and Vathge Navyasydyacarca, p. 22. 

* Nos, 6095-97, 5 No. 11968. 6 No. 35 of 1887-91, 
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As has already been mentioned before there 
were ctiticisms against the A/cka’s interpretations. 
So Madhustidana Thakkura of the end of the 15th 
century or the early part of the 16th took up the self 
imposed task of defending Paksadhara’s views and wrote 
a work mainly in defence, called Kanfakoddbara, o1 
Pak $sadharoddhdra. In this work, a manuscript of which 
is very common, he calls himself “Mima msanyayapara- 
gena’ (master of Mimamsa and Nydyasastra). 

Devanatha Thakkura also known as Tarkapaficanana, 
son of Govinda Thakkura, the famous author of the 
Kevyapradipa, and grandson of Keéava Thakkura, 
and author of seven works ending in Kawmudi, Adb- 
karanakaumudi, Kalakaumudi, Kavyakaumudi (a commen- 
tary on the Kdvyaprakasa), Tantrakaumudi, Mantra- 
kaumudi, Stddhantakaumudi and Smrtikaumudi, also has 
written a note on the Aloka, called Alokaparisi sta. 
A copy of this rare work was found at Dinajpur in 
Bengal!. It was transcribed at the very desire of the 
author himself (mahamahathakkura-Sridevanatha-maha- 
Sayanusasanat) in 443 La. Sam (=1562 A.D.), Caitra- 
vadi ekadagyam candre. A copy of this manuscript 1s 
also preserved in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. ? 

Our search after manuscripts is still very incomplete 
and so we cannot do full justice to our topic at present. 

From all these it is concluded that Paksadhara occup- 
ied a very high place amongst the scholars even of 

. Mithila. His reputation as a profound 
amonsat ahoiks Scholar of Nyaya spread far and wide 
beyond his own native province. He 

was regarded as the greatest scholar of his time. 

It seems that from time to time at certain intervals 
Mithila has produced most brilliant scholars to maintain 
the high standard of scholarship and the supremacy of 
Mithila over Ny4yasastra all over the country. We may 
start with the great Aksapida Gotama in the early 5th 
century B. C. followed E , at intervals, Uddyotakara, 
Vrddha-Vacaspati Misra, Udayanacarya, Gangesa Upa- 
dhyaya, Jayadeva alias Paksadhara, Vacaspati I, KeSava 


1 Vide--H. P. Sastr1, Notices, II, pp. 74-5. 
No. 310 of 1880-81, 
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Misra, Mahefa Thakkura, Gokulanitha Upadhyaya, 
Dharmadatta Jha alias Baccajha and Jayadeva MiSra, 
the last few will be dealt with in their proper 
place. 

From the above given brief survey of the impor- 
tance of Jayadeva’s aéas Paksadhara’s contribution 
to Navyanyaya, we conclude that Mithila occupied 
the highest position in the then world of scholarship, 
specially in Nydya$astra. While realizing the unique 
position of Mithila, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita Gop1- 
matha Kaviraja has said— 

‘“From Gangega down to Paksadhara Navyanyaya 
had its sole home in Mithila. The pandits of that 
‘iting who had made it their monopoly and been so 
Ong its trusted guardians, took special care to see that 
this privilege of teaching the Sastra did not pass away 
from them into what they perhaps thought unworthy 
hands. ‘This cautiousness was pushed to its utmost 
limit. Thus, we are told that manuscripts of Nyaya 
works which existed in Mithila, having been left therc 
by authors, were not allowed to be copied, lest they 
should be borne away and the prestige of Mithila for 
ever destroyed. Students had to commit the texts to 
memory, and before returning homes had to be very 
carefully examined by their teachers. It was in this 
way that the Karikas of Kusumifijali were brought 
to Bengal for the first time, according to tradition, by 
Haridasa Nyayalankara.””? 

*‘ Student. from various parts of India used to flock 
to Mithila to draw inspiration from its far-famed scho- 
lars, and when they completed their studies they re- 
turned home with the diploma which their Guru had 
conferred upon them. This diploma was very highly 
prized, since to secure such a certificate from Mithila 
the centre of the current philosophical thought and 
activities, was not quite an easy affair. And if a man 
could once manage to win for himself a diploma of 


1 But according to Navadvipamahima, pp. 35-36, it was 
brought by Vasudeva Sérvabhauma for the first time. 
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this kind his scholarship was recognised all over the 
country without a note of gruding criticism. ”! 


1 Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol.IIl. pp. 136-37, 


It will not be out of place to copy outa text of this type of 
diploma which will give an exact idea of it to our modern readers. 
This is a copy of the diploma which was given to my father, 
the late Mahamahopiadhyaya Pandita Jayadeva Misra of Mithila. 

Mithilé-mandalintargata-Darbhanga-bhidha-nagaranikatavarti- 
Gajabaraé-bhidha-gramabhijano Misropapadasya C7 tranathasarma- 
nao sudhiyastanujanma Jayadevasarmd Marthilah svade§a evadb- 
itavyutpadakara-RaghuvamS$adikivya-siddhantakaumudiprabhrt- 
katipaya-vyakaranagrantho bhiyasyai vyutpattaye sprhayan 
paficasaptatyuttarastadaSafatatame khristahayane Varanaseya-sar- 
vabhaumapfathajayam pravisto Vyakarane Manorama-Sabdaratna- 
Paribhasendugekhara-SabdenduSekharin Bhisanam sapragipam 
Mahabbasyasyahnikanavakam Nyaye Muktavalyadikam Sabda- 
khande Vyutpattivada-Saktivadavisayatavadan Sankhye ‘Tattva- 
kaumudim Dharmasgastre Mitiksaraprabhrtikatipayagranthan Nai- 
sadhacaritaparyantakavyanim katipayan sargin kuvalayanandam 
Sahitye Chandogranthesu ca vrttaratnakaram sadhvadhyagista/ 
tathaé cabhyastavan yatha prativarsam dattottamapariksah prapta- 
vanutkpstam paritosikam/ So’yarn sumedhi asiditaprasamsaniya- 
pranniripitasastravyutpattikah faknoti sopapatti pathayitur 
tosayitum ca vipascito nijavacobhiriti visfidyedarm patramasmai 
vinayasaline viracitadhyapakapariframasaphalyaya vikhydpitapr- 
atibhaya sapramodam vitaranti— 


Sd, Pt. Vecanarama Tripathi Sivakumara Misra 

Sd. Balagastri Devakrisna Sarma 

Sd. Vapiideva Sastri Bhavaniprasada Tripathi 
Sd. Pt. Vastirima Sarma Ramamui$raSastri 

Sd. KailaSacandra$iromnt Pt. VenkatesaSarmanah 
Sd. Kaliprasadagiromani Vamanacatya 


Pt. Sitalaprasida Tripathi 


It may also be pointed out here that in Mithila,a great 
centre of learning from very carly days, there was a_ tradition 
from earlier centuries to entertain great Panditas and after having 
been fully convinced of their scholarship through various pro- 
cesses, the Maharaja of Mithild used to present him something 
like a certificate of Honoxr. The Maharaja was really a great 
patron of Sanskrit seg Here is a copy of such a diploma 
given to my father, the late Mahimahopadhyaya Padnita Jaya- 
deva Miéra, a renowned scholar of the 19th century. 

Sridurga-Scimadhava-Sriganesah 
svasti. vividhavirudavalivirajaminamainonnatamaharaji- 


dhitdjamithiladhiéa-§ r1é riériéri6rimad-rames-varsipha- 
bahSduradevadevasadasamaravijayibhih 
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16. GOPINATHA THAKKURA 
(15th century) 


Gopinatha Thakkura was the son of Bhavanatha 
Thakkura of the Bhaudla family of Mithila. He had 
written a commentary on the d/ka of Paksadhara 
which has been referred to in the Manisura, a work by 
Gopinatha himself on the Tattyacintdmam. A manus- 
ctipt of this is also in the Varanaseya Sanskrit Univer- 
sity, Varanasi, and also in the Tanjore Mss. Library”. 
His commentary on the A*ka is called Aloka-bhi.- 
ana*, The Anumana section of the Mapzsdra 1s pub- 
lished from Trivandrum. It is also believed that he 
had commented upon the Tarkabhdsa of Keéava Misra. 
A manuscript of it is also present in the Tanjore Mss. 
Labrary. 

From the various references it is felt that Gopi- 
natha lived towards the end of the 15th century. No- 
thing more is known about him at present. 


17. NARAHARI UPADHYAYA 
(15th century) 


Narahari was the son of Yajfiapati Upadhyaya, grand- 
son of Sivapati, great-grand-son of Pagupati and great- 
great-grand-son of the well-known scholar VateSvara 
Upadhyaya of the Mandara family of Mithila. Raghu- 
pati Upadhyaya, the author of the Mapipariksd was 
the younger brother of his great-grand-father Pagupati. 

Narahari had studied NydayaSastra under his 
father and also under Paksadhara Miéra. We know 
that Paksadhara had criticized Yajfiapati in his works. 


§rijayadevasarmanah misropahvasya Gajahadi- 
grimavastavyasya Vyakarna-Sastre’dhyapana- 
§isyabodhasampadanavidajalpapramukhakatha- 
prastutavicdrakaugalaih pandityannirniya 
tadbodhakamidampratisthapatramasmai vitirnamit: Sam// 


1 Trivandrum edition, p. 98.- 

2 Catalogue, pp. 4615-19, 4655-60. 

8 Vide —Manisdra, R. 1548, Vide—WVange Naryanydyacarca. 
P. 21. 
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Narahari, therefore wrote a commentary on the Cinid- 
mani, called Dasanoddhdra, wherein the purpose of the 
author was to defend his father’s views as expressed 
in his Prabha against Paksadhara and also criticize 
Paksadhara. ‘This 1s clear in his own words— 


Siktya pitpcaranin4madhigatasiddhantas4rena / 
Sri-naraharina kriyate tatamate Dé sapnoddharah|| 


Narahari had also written a Dvattanirnaya. It is 
a standard work on DharmaSastra which has been 
published from Darbhanga. In this work Narahari 
refers to his father’s views on Dharmaéastra as well}. 
He also was devoted to Visnu though a éakta by being 
a Maithila?. In this work Narahari tells us that his 
great-great-prand-father VateSvara was the author of 
a work, most probably on Dharmasastra, named Dar- 
pana®. In one place he refers to one Vasudeva along 
with Harihara and Gosavapaddpati*. This Vasudeva 
may be his own contemporary, the nephew of Paksa- 
dhara, or some onc else is very difficult to say. 

He had also commented on the Af*wmatattvaviveka 
of Udayana, a manuscript of which is with the author. 
He says in the beginning of the commentary— 


Siktya pitpcarananam- 
avagatasandarbhasarena / 
ktiyate srinaraharina 


vyakhya bauddhadhikarasya// 


There is One very important information in this 
work. He says that no pdarvaya sraddha of ladies is to 
be performed. They are satisfied with the offerings 
given to theit husbands®. Another equally important 
point of Hindu law he mentions is that &Asefraja etc. 
are not legal sons. In other words, aurasa (legitimate) 


' Page 7. 

* Cf. Muhurnatva tattvavagatisaranam tatacaranam / harer- 
bhaktya— Dypaitanirnaya, P. 1. 

8 Darpane tallikhitam, pp. 11-12. 

‘P. 94. 


® steindm na parvanam/ Svabhartfpindamatrabliyal: tf) turcdsim 
yatah smfta, p. 142, 
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son (or daughter) alone is the son, while the other 
eleven types of so-called sons are only pratinidhis, just 
as wheat is to be used only when there is no yava or 
oil is to be used when there is no cow-ghria! 


He flourished in the 15th century. 


18. MADHAVA MISRA 
(15th century) 


Madhava Misra was the son of Paksadhara MisSra, 
the author of the Aloka on the Tattvacintdmani. He 
was also a Mahamahopadhyaya. 

That he wrote on the Cintamani in defence of his 
father’s views as against the criticisms of Narahari, 
the son of Yajfiapati, whom Paksadhara had criticized 
in many places is clear from the following lines of 
Professor D. Bhattacaryya— 

‘““The following passage in the Mamitika of Jaya- 
deva’s nephew Vasudeva refers to the long-lost work of 
Jayadeva’s son. In the section ‘on Kevalanvayi? Jaya- 
deva’s views*® are refuted by Narahari*. Vasudeva 
begins his long note here thus®*— 

nanu tada riipabhavavati vayau riipasamavayo na 
syadabhavabhava-ripatvattasya/ na cestapattih sparSasa- 
mavayo’pi tada syadekatvaditi cet (these are Narahari’s 
words in a nut-shell)—na, tatra visesanaté-vacchinnart- 
pabhavasadbhavat ripavisesanata ca nastyeva/ iyan 
parath viSesah—sa viSesanata vayutaivasmanmate/ 
tanmate samavayena phalato na kaScidvigesa iti/ so- 
yam pitrvacananavabodhanibandbanab’. 

It is evident from the above that Madhava wrote 
earlier than Vasudeva and later than Narahari. So 
he may be placed in the 15th century as their contem- 
porary. 


1fijyarn vind yatha tailarn sadbhih pratinidhikrtam/ 
tathaikadaga putrah syuh putrikaurasayorvina-Brhaspati, P. 144 

2B, 1. ed, R. 566. 

* fol, 93a, 

* fol. 83 b. 5 fol. 58a. 

© History of Navyanydya in Mithila, p. 124. 
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19. VASUDEVA MISRA 
(15th century) 


Paksadhara Misra was indeed a great genious 
of his age. He attracted students from far and wide. 
In Mithila proper Vasudeva Misra (nephew of Paksa- 
dhara), Rucidatta Miéra, Bhagiratha Thakkura and 
many others, in Bengal Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, Raghu- 
natha Siromani etc. were some of his brilliant pro- 
ducts. His fame, as has already been said above, spread 
even in South. Annambhatta, the well-known author 
of the Tarkasangraha is said to have written a commen- 
tary on the Aléa'. 

So it will not be out of place to deal with them 
at this place as much as can be gathered from the refe- 
rences. 

Vasudeva Misra was the son of Paksadhara’s bro- 
ther.2 It is held that there was la good deal of 
agitation at the appearance of Paksadhara’s commen- 
tary on the C7“tamani and many began to criticize it. 
It was Vasudeva who came forward to defend his 
uncle’s position, as is clear trom the following lines— 


jayadevagurorvaci ye kecid dosadarginah/ 

prabodhaya maya tesarh diptirbhiyo’bhidipyate// 
He further says in his commentary on the Cmtamanz, 
named Nyayasiddhantasdra— 

tarkamadhite sarvah kati na bhavantiha panditam- 

manyah./ 
vaca vicaradaksa viralih punaratra vidvamsah// 

Translation—For those who find any defect in the 
works of my teacher Jayadeva, I am burning the light 
again, so that they may realize the truth. 

All study Tarkasastra and many become proud 
of their learning, but there are very few scholars who 
command real wisdom. 

Nothing more we know of him at present. 


1 Vide—Vange Navyanyayacarca, p, 22,R. 1536-7 Siddhiqyana 
Tikd-vivarana. 

2 Vide India Office Cata. No. 786. pp. 631-2. -Colophon -iti 
érinydyasiddhantasarabhijiiamis ravarya-paksadharamié ca-bhri tppu- 
tra-nyadyasiddhantasarabhijfia-vasudevamiftaviracitiyam cintama- 
nitikdyam etc, 

F. 44 
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20, SOLAPANI MISRA 
( 15th century ) 


Sulapini is an old author. He is quoted by 
Raghunatha in his Paddrtharatnamala' whete it 
is said—dtmavisesagunamattepi-atmamanoh samhyogo’- 
samavayikaranam | Sariramanasoh samyoga-Sariraprana- 
sathyogau nimitte pranamanahsarmyogo’pi nimittamitt 
Silapanih. He has also been referred to by Janakinatha 
Bhatticaryya-Cidamani in his work Anviksiki-tattva- 
vivarana? and also by the author of the Tarkakaumudi.* 
From these references, I am inclined to place Silap4ni 
in the 15th century A.D. 

It is possible to identify this Silapaini with the 
Dharmagistri Silapini author of the |i#veka called 
PrayaScittaviveka. Professor D. C. Bhattacarya is 
inclimed to identify the two. Itis but natural that a 
Dharmasastrin is also a Naiyayika and a Mimarhsaka. 


21. RUCIDATTA MISRA 
(16th century) 


Of the several pupils of Jayadeva ahas Paksadhara, 
Rucidatta was perhaps the most widely 
known. His parents were Devadatta 
and Renuka. So he says. 


Personal history 


adhitya Rucidattena Jayadevajjagadguroh/ 
cintamanau granthamanau praka§o’yam prakaéyate*// 


$ridevadattatanayo vinayopagudhah 
Srirenukaviralagarbhaputopajatah/ 
$risaktidatta~matidatta-sahodaro yah 
so’muth cakara rucidattakyti prakaéam5// 


He was born in the well-known scholarly family of Sods- 
rapura of Mithila to which Paksadhara his teacher also 
belonged, so he says— 


RP A ST a 


1 P...39. & vide Varige Navyanydyacarcad P. 107, 
3 Nydyakosa, p. 271, ftn. 1. 

* Commentary on the Cintémani, beginning verse 2. 
§ Cintimaniprakasa, Sabda, verse 2 an the end. 
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iti §risodarapurakulasamudbhita-mah4 mahopidhyiya- 
$rirucidattaviracite Tattvacintamaniprakaée.! 


He was also known ordinarily by his pseudonym 
Bhakiz. Saktidhara and Matidatta were his own two 
sahodara brothers. 


His works are: (1) a commentary on the Taftva- 
cintamani, called Prakdgfa. In this work he says that 
he has studied §4stras under several 
teachers—nisamya sakalam Sastrarh 
nanagurumukhambujat.? 

(2) A commentary on the Kusumawjal: of Udayana, 
called Makaranda a manuscript copy of which is in 
the Sarasvati Bhavan Sanskrit Library, Varanasi. 

(3) A commentary on the Dravya section of the 
Kirandvaliprakasa called Viveiti.® 

(4) A commentary on the Tarkaprakasa by Var- 
ddhamana on the Tarkabhasad of KeSava Miéra.4 

About the date of Rucidatta the following points 
may be adduced : (1) There is a manuscript of his 
Makaranda in the Sarasvati Bhavana 
Sanskrit Library, Varanasi which had 
been transcribed in 423 (aksi-paksa-nigama), of 
422 which corresponds to 1542 or 1543. So he 
must be placed earlier. (2) Then there is another 
manuscript of the Aloka which had been transcribed 
by Rucidatta himself which is dated la. sarh. 386, Caitra 
$ukla pratipad budhavara corresponding to the year 
1505 A. D. So he says— 


Rucidatta’s works 


Date of Rucidatta 


rasavasuharanetre caitrike ee 
pratipadi budhavare vatsare lakgmane ca/ 
vibudhabudhavinodam kdrayantim supusti- 
malikhadamalapanih §rirucih Srisametém//® 


1 Colophon of the Cinta map: prakdfa, Pratyaksa. Ms. belonging 
to the India Office Library, No. 632, pp. 1940-47. 


*'Ms. in possession of the Government of India, Calcutta. 


® Peterson’s Ulwar Catalogue, No. 606 P. 26., ext. no. 
146, p. 53 ; Sarasvati bhavana Sanskrit Library, Varanasi, dated 
Samvat 1600 == 1543 A. D. 

« Peterson’s Ulwar Cat. Ms. No. 653. 


8 Vide Mm. Pt. Vindhyeswari Prasad’s In/rodaction to the 
VaiSsesika-darfana with Kirandvalt, p. 28. 
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This gives us the exact date for Rucidatta. It 
must be pointed out here that the date given by Dt. 
Vidyabhusan on the basis of Peterson’s sixth Report 
seems to be a misprint. This is supported by Ruci- 
datta’s being a contemporary of Bhagiratha Thakkura 
of the 15th century. 

It is to be noted here that besides Gangeéa, almost 
all the scholars from Paksadhara down to his disciples 
have met good reception even in the south as is clear 
from the Tarkatandava of Vyasatirtha. It is also to 
be noted that the Cintdmaniprakdsa of Rucidatta was 
much more popular in the South and several commen- 
taries on it were written by the Southerners.! 

He had also written on Vaisesika on the PrakdSa 
of Vatddhamana on Dravya, called, Dravyaprakasa- 
Vets. 


22. RAGHUPATI MISRA 
(16th century) 


Raghupati was the son of Rucidatta Miéra. He 
had also commented upon the Tattvacintamani of 
which two manuscripts, one on the Sabda-khanda, 
called sabdamanipariksa, dated Sam 1664=1587 A.D. 
and the other on the Anumianakhanda are preserved 
in the Sarasvati Bhavan Sanskrit Library, Banaras. 


23. MADHAVA MISRA 
(16th century) 


Madhava Miéta son of Gadadhara Miéra and Sti- 
mati flourished in the well-known Sodarapura family of 
Mithila. His Biipurusa can be traced from Haleégvara, 
the eldest of the three sodara brothers after whom the 
Sodarapura family is named. The line is indicated 
in the Sodarapura Patiji as HaleSvara-Raji-Yogisvara- 
Varaha—Hari followed by Gadadhara, the father of 





1 Hist. of Navyanydya in Mithila p. 127. 
2 Vide Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. III. P. 139. 
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Madhava Migra. They belong to the Hé¢i branch of 
the family and lived in the village called Hati. He has 
written a work named Bhedadipikd, a manuscript of 
which is present in the family of Choti Jha of Manga- 
rauni, Darbhanga. He has criticized the Vedantins 
in it and has supported the bhedavdda of the Natyayi- 
kas. He has referred to the Khandanakhandakhddya, 
Bhamati and Citsukhi. The manuscript is dated la. 
sam. 502=1621 A.D. He writes in the beginning of 
his work— 


yarn Srimati Srirapara gadadhara- 
dasiita éastrambudhiparadysvanah/ 
$rimadhavo nyZyamahitavitate 
ptavisya siddhantapathe sa khelati// 


midhavena haribhaktibhafyita- 
Sesakilvisabharena tanyate/ 


bhedavartmani vivekadipika 
mayimohatimira panuttaye// 


These lines also make it clear that Madhava was well 
versed in Nyaya and that his father, Gadidhara was 
also a great scholar. He was a devotee of Visnu 
though also a sakta by being a Maithila. 

As the manuscript under reference is a transcrip- 
tion of Madhava’s original work, he must have lived 
eatlier than the date of the manuscript. So I place 
him towards the end of the 16th century. 


24. BHAGIRATHA THAKKURA 
(16th century) 


Bhagiratha Thakkura aligs Megha Thikura, was 
another great pupil of Paksadhara Misra. He was 
the son of Candrapati and Dhira. He was the second 
son of his father. His other brothers, namely, Maha- 
deva was the eldest and Dimodara and Maheéa were 

the two younger brothers.! 


1 Vide-Jyestha mahadevabhagiratha-dimodara yasya vayogu- 
nibhyim/ sa derpane*® nirmitavanamigirh saho vignuparo 
mahesah// —Aloka-Derpasa on Anumfna, verse 2 at the end. 
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He had studied Nyaya under Paksadhara Misra and 
it is said that Bhagiratha had finished his studies at the 
age Of 20. So it is satd— 


vimnsabde jayadevapanditakavestarkabdhiparam gatah 
§rimanesa bhagirathah samajani Sricandrapatyatmajah/ 
Sridhiratanayena tena racita Srimanmahesagraja- 
§ridimodarapirvajena jayatadacandramesa kytih//? 


ee pseudonym was Megha (cloud), so all 
his works are called by the title-Ja/ada. 


yah kaiéore visvavikhyatakarma 

dharmiciryah §rimahadevaSarmia/ 

tatsodaryo varddham4anasya siktau 

bhavarh meghah samyagaviskaroti-//? 

That Mahadeva was his elder brother is also evi- 
dent from the lines of his commentary on the Kusus- 
mati jaliprakasika— 

asidanujo yah ko’pi mahadevah kuligrajah/ 

anujastasya krtavanimam vyakhy4m bhagirathah// 
We know of the following works of 
Bhagiratha : 

(1) A commentary on the Prakasa of Varddhamana 
on the Kirandvali, called Prakasikad, manuscripts of which 
dated Saka 1511 (SaSidvayayutasmarabanacandra= 1511 
§aka)=1588 A.D. and Sam. 1654=1597 A.D., are in the 
Sarasvatt Bhavan Sanskrit Library, Varanasi. 

(2) NydyaltlavatiprakdSaprakasika’®. 


His works 


25. JAGADISA MISRA (TARKALANKARA) 
(16th century) 


Jagadi$a Misra, a) called Tarkalankara, was 
the second son of Yddava Vidyavagisa, grand-son of 
Madhava Miéra, great-grand-son of Sandtana Misra 


1 Bhagiratha’s commentary on the dravya section of the 
Kirandvalf, called Prakafa. 

* Beginning verse of his commentary on the Kiragévali. 

*Both these are published from the Varanaseya Sanskrit 
University. 
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and great-great-grand-son of VateSvara Miéra. He 
pesos’ husocy had four more brothers, namely, 

’ Ramacandra the eldest, Sasthidasa 
the third, Laksmana the fourth and V4ninatha the 
fifth brother. Jagadiga had two sons, namely, 
Raghunatha and Rudregvara. 


§rimata raghunathena tarkalankarastnund/ 
paksataparamilasya nigtidharthah prakasyate// 


Rudre$vara had a son named Ramabhadra Siddhan- 
tavagiga, who is said to have written a commentary 
on the Sabdasakti-prakasika of his grand-father, Jaga- 
difa. 

Jagadiéa was a Maithila and not a Bengali as some 
have taken him to be. Even Professor D. C. Bhatta- 
carya is silent about his home province, but writes 
that Jagadifa belonged to the Kasyapagotra, and 
consequently, was a Yajurvedin and that his house- 
hold ceremonies were performed according to the 
Maithila traditions*, It might have been possible that 
Jagadiga would have gone to Navadvipa to study and 
had lived there for sometimes. The surnames of the 
old Maithila scholars were replaced by the scholarl 
surnames given by their teachers in Mithila itself 
and later also in Bengal. But even then their own 
surnames were retained. 

Jagadiga had studied under the well-known Bengali 
scholar of the time, named Bhavananda Siddhantava- 
giga. This has been mentioned by Jayacandrasiddhan- 
tabhiisana Bhattacarya in his short introduction to 
the Sabdasaktiprakdtikd. We learn from it that Jagadisa 
spent his earlier days amongst his illiterate friends. 
But due to the advice and blessings of a Sannyasin he 
turned to be a great scholar. There is a verse 
current amongst the Panditas— 

Adau Jaga jaguh pascat jagajagu tatah param/ 

adhuna jfidnasampatyam JagadiSayate jaga// 

Transtation—Formerly, he was called by his nick- 
names, Jagu and Jaga, but when he became a great 


scholar, then every one called him by his real name 
Jagadiéa. 


+ Jagadiga the second. *Vanze Navyanyayacared, P. 167, 
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Jagadiga himself says— 

sarvabhaumasya guroh padambujam 

vidyarthinam kalpataroh pranamya/ 

vinirmitah §rijagadiSavijfiair- 

vidyotatamadyamanermayikhah!// 

From the Nydyarahasya we learn that Jagadisa was 
also a student of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma who was 
a great scholar, so says Jagadisain his Sabdasaktipra- 
kasika*—iti punarnyayarahasye asmad-gurucaranah. So 
Jagadisa had two teachers. 

He is the author of ‘the following 
works : 

(1) A commentary on the Iattvacintaman:, and also 
on Raghunatha Siromani’s (2) Tattvacintamantdidhite, 
called PrakaSikad. (3) A primer on Nydya, called Tar- 
kamrta, very usefulfor the beginners. On VaiSesika 
he has written a commentary, called, (4) S#&¢, on the 
PraSastapada’s Padarthadharmasangraha. But this extends 
upto dravya section only. He has also written a com- 
mentary on the (5) Didhiti of the Nydyalilavati. It is 
said that Jagadiga would have achieved the reputation 
even without all these works, only with his Sabdasakts- 
prakasikd about which it is said—Jagadisasya sarvas- 
vath Sabdasaktiprakasika. Of these, his Jagadis? on 
the Cistamanididhiti and the SabdasaktiprakdSika are 
being widely read even today and have added much 
to his reputation. 

The following are the references found in his 
Jagadtsi :— 

Sarvabhauma’; Vacaspati Migrih*, Upadhyayamatam 
(most probably it refers to Yajfiapati Upadhyayama- 
tam)®, Yajfiapati Upadhydya,® Tikakrtah’, Musrah 
(most probably it refers to Paksadhara MiSrah)§, 


1 Ms. of the Mag:may@hkha, Calcutta Sanskrit College Cat. Ill. 
p. 324, No. 575. Introductory verse. 2. 

* Calcutta edition, P. 25; Dr. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic, 
P. 4 69n, 4. 

* PP. 11, 89, 91, 151, 153, 159, 164, 246, 354. *P a: 12: 

§P. 15. ® PP. 341, 670. 7 PP. 18, 57], 604. 

& PP. 20, 24, 68, 127, 134, 144, 147, 175, 224-25, 290, 334, 
336, 396, 407, 490, 500, 546, 557, 629, 637, 724, 762, 770, 786, 
808, 841, 1095. 
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Aciryamatarh (most probably it refers to Udayana)}, 
- " Cakravarti*, Guravah, Gurucaranah?, 
Jagadii, —SSS”:*é«Citagalbhamatam‘, = Sondadamatam’, 
Lilavatikrt® and  Lildvati-prakaga’, 
Kubjasaktivdd? Srikara.® 

From these references we gather that Raghunatha 
Siromani had criticized Paksadhara, Yajfiapati and 
Pragalbha in several places. He has also elucidated 
Paksadhara’s view in several places. Jagadiga does 
not always agree with Sarvabhauma’. Raphunatha 
has also criticized Sarvabhauma”™, 

Jagadiga has tried to remove the weakness of 
GangesSa with his own explanation”. 

Jagadisa mentions the five subdivisions of Tarka : 
atmasraya, anyonyasraya, cakraka, anavastha, and pra- 
mana-badhitarthaka. This however, he attributes to 
the Acirya!? 

iromani throws off the arguments of Srikara, who 
is called Kabjasaktivad?', 


26. RAGHUNATHA 
(16th century) 


Raghunatha, the author of a Nyaya work, the Pada- 
rtharatnamdla, appears tobe an old writer. The author 
does not give any information about himself. But 
he refers to his guru (asmadguravah) twice in this book. 

Nothing more is gathered from this 
prerences 2 te book, But the references which he 

gives are almost all quite old. I refer 
to those here : 


1 PP, 43, 71. 2PpPp. 67, 123. 

3 PP, 93, 127, 164, 237, 464, 529, 1019. 

4PpP. 130, 133, 492, 509, 532, 561. 

5P, 124. 6p, 337. 7P. 380. 

8p, 448. ®P, 164. 10 P, 246. 

11 Vide—Malasye tyfiatimapdkarium etc. P. 197. 

12P, 397. 

19 Pp, 448. All these references are from chowkhamba edition 
of the Ja gait 44, 

14 Bp, 11-12, 

B. 45 
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Aciryyah, Acdryyaih,! Manipariksdydm*, Prajfa- 
kara,? Manikrtah*, Cintamanikytah9, Upayakptah®, Var- 
ttikam", Tikayam®, RatnakoSakptah®, Nibandha, ‘Tika- 
ka@racaranah" Dinniga’, Asmadguravahi®, Gangesgo- 
padhyayah, Prakaégakptah’®, Lilavatikara’®, Manda- 
namisrah?’, Kandalikarah?8, Siilapanih”®, Padarthapra-~ 
veSakrt,2° Varttikaguna-PadarthapraveSanusari pan- 
thah?!, Divakara’ Upadhyaya’, Varddhamana Upadh- 
yaya", Amaranatha Bhattacaéryyab"*, Tikavyakhyana- 
nibandhakrtah*®, Bhttacdryacaranah*®,  Kusumanjalyn- 
paya-svarasal.”” 

From these references it may be concluded that 
the author belongs to not later than the 16th 
century. So TI place him in the 16th century till some 
definite proof to establish his earlier date is ‘found. 

The author seems to be devoted to Visnu, for 
both the beginning and ending verses refer to ara- 
vindanabha and kamalandtha. Though the book con- 
tains only 58 pages in print, yet it 1s a very good book 
full of substantial matter well utilized. 

It may be pointed out that there are two Raghu- 
nathas in this period. One, the son of Jagadiga 
who was also a scholar and had written a Nigéq¢hdrtha 
on the Paksatd of Cintdmani**®. The second is Raghu- 


1 PP. 4, 5, 10, 12, 19, 26, 31, 34, 37, 56. 


2 P. 3. Some are of opinion that this is the work of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma though he himself refers to this work in his 
Sa rgvali—Saraswati Bhavan Studies Vol. IV. P. 63. 


3p. 3. «PP. 3, 4, 7, 16, 17, 29, 37, 55. 5 P, 19 


6 pp. 4, 5, 11, 21. Upaya is the name given to the Prakasa 
of Varddhamina on the Kasumagijal:, P. 38. 


7 PP. 4, 7, 12, 17, 22, 49, 50. 
8 PP. 6, 8, 10, 12, 29, 30, 38, 40 ° Ppp. 10, 47, 57. 
10 Pp. 8, 20, 59. 11 PP, 10, 19, 26, 37, 50. 


1% PP. 11,12, 215 18 PP. 11, 12. 

4p. 12. 1% Pp, 2). 16 PP. 31, 50, 55. 

17 P. 26. a8. Pe oS. 19 P. 39. 

a0 Pp, 40. aD PB. 8. 82 45. a3 Pp, 45. 


4 P. 46. This is a new name not heard so far in this connection. 
26 p, 53. Naturally this refers to Vacaspati and Udayana. 

28 Pp, 54, This refers to Kumirila. BP, 98, 

% see Supra JAgadtst, P. 351. 
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natha Vidyalankara, a manuscript of his anumdnad!- 
dhitipratibimba is preserved in the Sarasvatibhavana 
library, Benares. This work, Paddrtharatnamdld, was 
first published in the Pandit which was based on the 
manuscript of the Sarasvati Bhavana. So it 1s just 
possible that this may be also of the same Raghunatha 
Vidyalankara. 
27. RAMABHADRA SIDDANTAVAGISA 
(16th century) 


Ramabhadra was the son of Rudre-wara and grand- 
son of Jagadisa Bhattacarya. There is a manuscript 
noted in the Calcutta Sanskrit College mss. Cataloge} 
where the following verse is found in the beginning of 
a commentary on the Sabdasaktiprakatika of Jagadiga— 


gurumiva gurumiha natva 

oe een 

Sriramabhadrasuk ti 

kurute tikam mude sudhiyam// 

It is to be noted here that this work has been wrongly 
attributed to Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma by Mm. 
V. P. Dvivedin in his Introduction to the Padértha- 
tattvaniripana of Raghunatha Siromani. 


28. MAHESA THAKKURA 
(16th century) 


Maheéga Thakura flourished in Mithila in the 16th 
century. After the Osmiwara dynasty, the rule of Mithila 
was handed over to Maharaja MaheSa Thakkura, the 
founder of the present Darbanga Raja family, called, 
khandavalakula b enily. The Sanad for the rule was 
given by the emperor Akbar Shah through the pupil 
of Pandita MaheSa Jhakkura, named Raghunandana 
Jha, to the formef. There is a line in Hindi which 
indicates the exact year when the sanad was given to 
Mahesga Thakkura by emperor Akbar : 


vasunagavedayasundhara (1478) Saka me Akabarshah/ 
ithila subudha maheéa ko kinhd mithila naha//* 
1 No. 400 P. 265. 


9 Quoted from the Mithilibbasdmaya itthisa of Mm. Mukunda 
Jha, Bakhshi, p. 55. | 
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This comes to 1557 A.D. Mahamahopidhydaya 
Pandita Paramesvara Jha writes that 
Mahesga composed his commentary, 
named Darpana, on the Crntdmant in Samvat 1669 
=1612 A. D. for the study of the latter work by 
his son Gopala Thakura— 

vidhaya vidusam prityai fer be epoca yer 

Srigopale mahegena tasyakari samarpanam//* 
From these it is evident that Mahega lived in the last 
quarter of the 16th century and also in the beginning 
of the 17th century. 

Mahega flourished in the family of Gangadhara 
Jha of Gargauli family. He was the Byi-Purusa of 
that family. I give below a chart 
to show the genealogy of Mahe&Sa : 


Gangadhara Jha (Biyi-Purusa) 
| 


His date. 


Family history 


i er, 
Vira Jha Narayana Jha 
Salapani Jha 


( } 
Hale Jha Sankarsana Thakura? 
(alias Safi) 


1 Vide—Mithilatattvaumarga, Partll, p.5. Itis tobe pointed 
out here that there is a élesa in the use of the word Gopa/a, mean- 
ing lord Kfsna and his son Gopala. 

2 The Mithil4 historians say that Sankarsana was a great 
Tantric and also a scholar of other 44stras. He acquired a 
village, named Khandavala somewhere we do not know. But 
there 1s another tradition that Khandavalé 1s the same as Khandawa 
in Madhya Pradesha. The last interpretation appears to me a 
correct view. Since he acquired a village of that name, he 
became a land-lord (prabhm) and consequently, he changed his 
surname Joa or upddhydya to Thakkura or Thakura, meaning one 
who lords over a portion of land. So his family surname since 
then became T hakwra instead of Jha from that generation 
onwards. 

By the way, it may also be pointed out that the same is true of 
the surnames Rdya and Chasdbawri. Again, it is also to be pointed 
out that surnames, like Madara or Mandala, Kumara or aseara. 
Saddya or Sada and even Kdén, used against the names of high 
brihmana family, belong to the same source. Then again, Sah- 
karsana called himself as belonging to the Khepgdawalé=Khadoré 
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Sankarsana ae) Thakura 


inp is, Sa Se oe 
Bhadres- Damo- Nila- Sri- § Vai- Dhydna- 


vara dara kantha kantha kuntha kantha 


( | | | ) 
Syama- Nitya- Gangeé- Deva- Hari-  Hari- 
kantha nanda vara nanda datta  kega 


| 
Halegvara Cakresvara Paksi$vara 
| 
Padmanabha 
| 
Purusottama 
| 
Jfianapati 
| 
Cs yd 
Uméapati Surapati 
( i: } 
Sripati Lakhi Mahinatha 
= Dive 
| 
ES cae [ ) ; 
Harapati Narapati Candrapati 
(ae pia ee: 
Mahadeva Bhagiratha Damodara MAHESA 
(= Thegha) (=Megha) Thdkura 


| 
Gopala Thakura 


family, and the family till the present day 1s called by this very 
name. But it is also to be noted here that all those who received 
any share from that gift were called Abadoré and Thakura, but 
others who could not get any share in it had retained the old 
traditions and were called by the surname fda or Upadhyaya vide 
Mithilabhasamaya itibasa, PP. 11-12n. 

1 It is also to be added here that the Rajis of this dynasty 
changed their sutname again, from the time of Raji Raghava 
Simha. Raghava Simha was the eldest son of Raji Narapatt 
Thakkusa. So when the former took charge of the throne of 
Mithilf and extended his lordship over a fairly bigger state, he 
changed his surname Thdkera into Si#tha and since then upto the 
present day this dynasty has maintained this surname. 
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Mahega Thikura had studied the Sastra under 

Mahamahopadhyiaya Sucikara Jha of the Kwau/7 family 

bie a who was a disciple of Paksadhara 

Migra. He lived in the village, called 

Bhaura and taught students at his own place. Raghu- 

nandana Jha and his own son Gopala Thakura 
were amongst his students.} 

The first work he wrote was the commentary on 
the Aloka of Paksadhara Migra, on the Tattvacintdmant, 
called Darpana. 

He writes in the very beginning of his Darpana— 


gaurya girifadiva karttikeyo 
yo dhiraya candrapateralambhi/ 
Alokamuddipayitum savinam 
sa darpapam tanute maheSah//* 


This work not only explains the lines of Paksa- 
dhara, but also explains the lines of the Tattvacintdmani, 
generally left out from commenting by the author of 
the Alka. The commentary of Maheéa is very easy and 
lucid. Though he flourished during the time when 
Navya-Nyadya was at its zenith in Mithila and Nava- 
dvipa, yet he avoided its intricate terminology which 
was so common with some of his senior contempo- 
raries. This commentary, therefore, displays his great 
acumen. One of the main objects which Mahesa 
seems to have in writing this commentary, is, as in 
the case of Vasudeva Misra, or Madhusiidana Thakkura, 
which will be clear in the following pages, to criticize 
Paksadhara’s opponents and defend his guru’s posi- 
tion in the scholarly world. In this connection his 
expression pramathitakhaladarpah in his Darpana seems 
to be vety suggestive. Similarly, the term sddipayitum 
quoted above is also very pregnant in this direction. 

This commentary is not yet completely published. 
I had taken up the task to edit and publish it from the 
Mithila Research Institute, Darbhanga, but it is still in- 
complete. There was a feeling amongst the Panditas, 


l Mishilatattvavimarfa, Mm. ParameSvara Jha, Part Il, P. 4 
Hariécandra Jhia’s edition. 

* Here the word: Navinam is significant. Most likely, he 
refers to his work as new, for there was already one Darpega on 
the Cintimapi by Vatedvara.- 
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even of Mithila, that MaheSa Thakura could not con- 
tinue it after the Pratyaksakhanda, but this is not 
correct. I secured a complete manuscript of this 
Darpana from the India Office library, London, through 
the courtesy of the then librarian and also my colleague 
Dr. Randle. This manuscript was purchased by some 
foreign agency from Khandwa where it had been 
eansethed 
He refers ‘to Vate$vara’s Darpana.'_ Besides, he 
refers to Pragalbha Misra’s view which he refutes? to 
Diisanoddhdra®, Vikakrt*, Tippani®, criti- 
cizes the views of Upadhyaya-Yajfia- 
ati®, Acaryacaranaih’, Sondalopadhya- 
ya’, Lilavatikaraih®. Itis also to be noted here that 
in the Pramanyavada he criticizes even the view of the 
Alokakdra!®, We do not know about any other work 
of his on Nydya. But he has written some works 
on the various aspects of Dharmaéastra, namely, (2) 
Ddayasdra—it deals with miscellaneous topics like mala- 
masa, ksayamasa, inheritence, etc. This is still un- 
published and a manuscript of this work is present 
in the library of the Sanskrit University, Darbhanga. 
(3) Tithitattvacintamani—Iin th’ teginning he says— 


References found 
in the work. 


vaniprasadamasadya smartastktirvilokya ca/ 
m4si m4asi tithestattvarn maheSena vivicyate.//# 


Some are of opinion that this is not written by 
Mahega as it contains certain views which are not 
in tune with the traditions of Mithila. Then some 
hold that as Mahefa lived for many years in Khandwa, 
he included in this work certain practices of the south- 
erners also. So they do not see any objection in 
holding that this book has been written by Mahesa” 





1 Tattvacintémant, Darpana, Mangalavada, P. 43 Mithila 
Institute edition, 


*P. 63. *P. 72. 

“PP. 82, 119, 121. 

* PP. 91, 117. 

* PP. 92, 201. 

*P. 101. SP. 109. *P. 207. OP. 118. 


4 Beginning verse 3. 
18 Mithilitativavimarsa, attarardha, P. 5. 
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But this is not correct. That it is the work of Mahega 
Thakkura is not to be doubted. As usual we find 
See fake: a — ‘¢ “i ager nae 
ion £ + in Bengal and also in the South. 
ima daar with almost all the views 
simply because of there being different traditions 
amongst the Maithilas. 

There are certain peculiarities which deserve men- 
tioning. For general information I give them below : 

(1) He says that the year starts with the month of 
Srivana which is the first month of the Yavana eta, 
which is prevelent in Mithila}. 

(2) In the navaratra, worship of the goddess Durga 
is the most important function; keeping fast etc. are 
to be taken as forms of worship and not something 
independently’. 

(4) Atcdradinirnaya—This is a very small booklet 
dealing with the accelerated motion of planets, specially 
of the jupitor. 

Besides these, MaheSa has written one more (5) 
book, named, SarvadeSavrttanta. This is somewhat 
historical and a photostat copy of it is preserved in the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. He has 
also composed some devotional songs in his own 
language, Maithili. 

aharaja MaheSa Thakkura started a sort of com- 
petitive examination in Mithild for the Panditas (Pand;- 
Introduction of 404m Pariksa), called Dhautapariksd. 
highest Academic It was chiefly meant for great and 
aia experienced Panditas only and he, who 
succeeded in this examination, received a Certi- 
ficate of Honour and some presents in the from of a 
air of loin cloth and a woollen shaw! with social 
onour. In MithilZ and even outside, these scholars 
were always looked upon with great respect even 
by a layman. 

It is also to be noted here that Mahe$a passed his 
last days at Kasi where most likely he spent his time 
in the study of Vedanta under a Deccani Pandita Ra- 
meSvara Bhatta(?). It is perhaps due to this inclina- 
tion of his towards Vedanta that he wrote in his Ann- 





sr ae 9p. 3R. 
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mana-Darpana-tadetat saiksepena vedantimatam na disitan 
Sruti-puranasmrtisistanuSi$tatvat. 
It will not be out of place to mention here that 
while at Kasi, MaheSa had met Gosvami Tulasidasaji. 
His meeting wth He was then either composing his 
Goswami Tulasii  Raywacaritamdnasa, or had by that time 
ae completed it. It is said that MaheSa 
had asked him why did he compose his work in verna- 
cular and not in the language of the cultured class, 
that is, Sanskrit? To this Gosvamiji had replied, 
it is said, that he preferred to write in Hind:, because 
that would better serve the needs of the country and 
that thereby the position of dharma would be strength- 
ened. This fact also supports our estimate of the 
time of Mahesa Thakura to be in the first half of the 
16th century. 


29. MADHUSUDANA THAKKURA 
(16th century) 


Madhustdana Thakkura was the son of Govinda 
Thakkura, the well-known author of the Kavyapradipa 
on the Kdavyaprakafa and Piyapradipa, 
Family relations. grand-son of Kesava Thakkura and 
Sonodevi, great-grand-son of Buddhi- 
kara Thakkura, end great-great-grand-son of Ravikara 
Thakkura of the Ghusauté-Nagawara Vatsagotra family 
of Mithila. Govinda had eight sons, namely, Laksmi- 
natha, Vidyapati, Damodara, Ramanatha, Agamicarya 
Gopinatha, Tarkapaficanana Devanatha, Madbusddanaand 
Janardana. Madhusiidana Thakkura was the seventh 
son. All the brothers were great scholars as is evident 
from the records wherein they are mentioned as 
persion Wellireh Vidyapati, the second son, is 
different from the well-known Maithili poet of the same 
name. We already know Govinda Thakkura as the 
author of the Kavyapradipa and Pi&japradipa. Deva- 
natha, the author of seven works, their names ending 
in Kaumudi, such as, Adbikaranakaumudi on Mimamsa 
and Dharmagastra, Kavyskaumud? on Kapyaprakasa, 
Tantrakaumudi, Smrtikaumudi, Kadlakaumudiand Siddb- 
Gntakaumudi. Some of these are still unpublished and 
some again, are untraceable so far. 
F, 46 
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Madhusiidana was indeed a very great scholor of 
his period. He also, like Vasudeva Migra took up 
the task of defending the views of 
Paksadhara’s -A/oka and so he wrote 
a commentary, fairly elaborate, on the Aloka and 
called it Kantakoddhdra. We says— 


His works 


madhustidanasadyuktisamutsdritakan takah 
alokavyaktamargena manim grhnantu panditah/ 


Translation—Let the Panditas obtain the jewel 
(understand the _Czntaman7) through the passage indi- 
cated by the Alka, whose thorns (obscurities) have 
been removed (from the path) by the correct argu- 
ments of Madhusudana. 

The Kantakoddhara is a tunning commentary 
on the Aloka and Cimtdmani. But unfortunately, 
only a very little portion, upto the end of the Mangala- 
vada of the commentary has been published so far 
from the Varanaseya Sanskrit University in the Sarasvatt 
Bhavana Texts series. But its manuscripts are avaiul- 
able in various places. 

I give below certain references from the published 
portion. Asmatpitrcaranah!, Upadhyayavyakhyanam 

References found Gusayati?, VateSvara®, Sridattaht Nyd- 
inthe Kantakod- yamahdrnava®, Mahabhasyakaravacana§, 
puera: Dravyapraka$a", Upadhyayaih®, Tant- 
rikah®, Rahasyavidah™, quotes a Karika from Bhatta", 
Prabhakarah™, Savarabhasya®, Vamagama, Trisitri- 
prakasa®, Nibandheddyota® and Uddyota™ 

1 PP. 34, 37, 76, 183. | 

2 Here by Upadhyaya he means Yajfiapati whom the A/oka 
has criticized, Praryaksa, P. 51. 

$PP. 37, 39, 67, 175. 

“A great digest writer, P. 40. 


5p. 41. Pp. 42. 
7 PP. 60, 127. &P. 76, 
* Pp. 94, *0'P.. 97. 
11 P, 98. 12 Pp. 98. 
18 Pp, 100. 1 Po 113; 
SP: 132: 16 P, 119, 


17 PP, 67, 119. 
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Besides, what has been said above, we find Madhu- 

sudana speaking of himself in the 
Kantakoddhara— 

yastarke jaiminiye phanipatibhanitau brahmavidy4- 

vicare 

kanade kavyasastre patuviSadamatirdharmatantre’- 

tha mantre/ 

dusprapam prapa tivram guruparicaranaklesamasya- 

khilasya 

preksantam punyabhajah phalatatimuditamatra san- 

tah kiyantah//} 


Translation—Endowed with a sharp and clear vision 
he has achteved that which is difficult to attain in 
the shape of proficiency, 1n the study of Tarka, Jai- 
miniya, Vyakaranamahabhasya, Brahmavidya, Vaitse- 
sika, Kavyasastra, Dhrmasastra and Mantrasdstra, at 
the feet of his teacher, may good and virtuous people 
look at the good fruits obtained by this person. 

Then again, he says about his own self-confidence 
in the §astra— 


vadindramanamatangasidane madhusidane/ 
vadinyadiyatannaiva mudha paksantaramh budhah//? 


His Scholarship. 


The following verses also speak of the great 

scholarship of Madhusidana— 
iti kalyanamastu me/ 

alokamuktaih sumanau nibaddhaih 

Suddhaih suvarnairanurafyita ya 

sa Ramabhipasya budhottamana— 

makalpamakalpatu kirtiresa// 

madhusiidanena yatnan-mimams4nyayap4ragena 

krtah/ 

suciram sukhayatu sujananaloke kantakoddharah}/ 

kytimetamanabhyasya si esereaele el 

manau yah panditammanyah sa Socyah pasupalavat// 

iti$ri-maharajadhiraja-karn atacakravartibhujabala- 
bhima-samasta-digvijayarjitasampatsantositanikhilabhi- 
mandala-Sri-Rdmargakartidyim mahimahopadhyaya- 
satthakkura-Srimadhusfidanakrtau anumandlokakanta- 


1 Beginning of the Kasfakoddhira, verse 4. 


A palm-leaf ms. of the Pratyaksa, found in the Darbbanga 
Sanskrit University Library, No. 321, Fol. 94, verse 2. 
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koddharah sampirnah iti// la. sam. 5 29 phalguna-Sukla- 
stamyamadhyayanaSsalina SribhavadevaSarmana bhaura- 
grame’piridamiti.//? 

The importance of this manuscript is enhanced by 
the fact that it is written in the hand of the grand-son 
of Bhagiratha Thakkura, the elder brother of Maharaja 
MaheSa Thakkura. So it gives us the correct date of 
Madhusiidana. 

Madhusiidana also wrote a digest called Jirzoddbara 
both on the Samayapradipa of Sridattopidhyaya and 
also on the Dvattanirnaya of Vacaspati Misra I. All 
these manuscripts are preserved in the Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University Library. In the Jirnoddbara manus- 
cript? he refers to his own Sdradatika which is still 
untraced, 

About his date it may be pointed out that there are 
several dated manuscripts of his works in various 
libraries from which we come to 
the following conclusion : 

He must have lived earlier than la. sam. 459= 
1578 A. D. when a manuscript of the Kantakoddbara 
was copied’. Another manuscript of the same work 
dated samvat 1667=1610 A.D. is preserved in the 
Sarasvati Bhavan Sanskrit Library, Banaras. Where it 
is written in the colophon— 


His date 


cakre ramakaniyaso’vanipateh $itamsunandambu- 
dhau / 


afike phaleunasaptami ravidine gangaganesarcakah// 


That is, 1t was copied in 491 la. sam=16104. Prof. 
D. Bhattacharya has found a manuscript of the Paya- 
pradipa, dated la. sarh 432=1551 transcribed at the 
request of Madhusidana himself. This is preserved 
in the library of the Sanskrit University, Darbhanga. 
From all these it is concluded that Madhusidana lived 
towards the end of the 16th century. 

It may also be pointed out that, like Manikantha 


1 Manuscript belonging to the Darbhanga Sanskrit Unwersity. 
2 fol, 15a. 
* Vide. R. Mitra, Notices, Ms. 1909. 


“R. Mitra has wrongly taken this to be 43], taking nanda= 
3, which is untenable. 
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Migra?, Madhusiidana also has been referred to by Jaya- 
rama Bhattacharya in his Nydyasiddhantamala*. He has 
also been referred to by ViSve$vara in his Vydkaranasi- 
Gdhantasudhanidbi®. Besides, Professor D. Bhattacharya 
conjectures that Gunananda Siddhantavagisa, one of 
the greatest scholars of Bengal, was a student of this 
very Madhustidana. In a manuscript preserved in 
the Sarasvati Bhavan, Benares* there is a verse in the 
beginning of his Sabdélokaviveka— 


madhustidanasadvyakhyasudhaksalitacetasa/ 
gundnandena krtina sabdaloko vivicyate//® 


This fact further suggests that Bengali scholars 
used to flock in Mithila even after Paksadhara, that is, 
towards the end of the 16th or the beginning of the 
17th century, when Gundnanda lived. 

There is one more point to be placed before our 
readers at this stage. It has been said above that 

Madhusadana, composed his Kantako- 
A Ranvitaka ruler ddhdra under the patronage of the 
in itn! in € a ae a, = . 
17th century. Karnataka king Ramaraja. This pre- 
sents a new problem for our histo- 
rians. It is a fact that Mithila has been ruled from 
time to time by Karnataka kings, but we had not 
heard so far that one of them, named Ramaraja, 
ruled over Mithila, or even on a portion of it, in 1648 
A.D., when the manuscript of the Kantakoddbara was 
copied out in the village called Bhaura, near Dar- 
bhanga, by a grand-son of Bhagiratha Thakkura, the 
elder brother of Maharaja MaheSa Thakkura. 

Mahamhopadhydya Pandita Mukunda Jha Bakhsi 
writes in his M:thilabhdjdmaya itthasa’—while giving 
us the condition prevailing during the period previous 
to Mahesa’s coming to the throne— 

jahi mem dive name prasiddha vaidika tatha kar- 
mmatha Aes omer ae §ripati Thakura hoita bhe- 
laha, je Oharajatiya &satriya mithilavasika alpakdlika 
(17 varsamatraka) kevalalabdha mithilaka rajyasasa- 
nakdlame okarasam smménita bhae apana tind putrakam- 
bhaura grama mem basfola. 





2P, 165. 2P. 161. 
*Benares ed. PP. 58, 69. *No. 366. 


& History of Navyanyaya in Mithila, P. 182. ep. 14. 
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This clearly indicates that there was some confu- 
sion in Mithila in that period for sometime when a 
ksatriya ruler was placed on the Mithila throne. A 
group of Bhara class of ksatriya must have been pre- 
sent in Mithila at that time and it is quite possible 
that they might have been a scion of the old Karnata 
family. Mm. Bakhéi says that the particular ksatriya 
was put in charge at Bhaura where the manuscript 
also was copied out. This is also quite significant. 

Professor D. C. Bhattacharya also says something 
like the above. I quote him below—‘‘For sometime at 
least a scion of the long lost ‘Karnata’ family might 
have taken the reins of Government in Mithila and 
under this monarch named Ramaraja Madhusidana 
wrote his monumental work somewhere within 1525- 
50 A.D. If it were written in a ‘foreign’ land Madhu- 
stidana would not have failed to refer to his Maithila 
origin in the colophon”’}. 


30. MADHAVA MISRA 
(16th century) 


Madhava Misra was the son of Mahamahopadhyiya 
Khiantara, of the well-known Sodarapura family, Katakad 
branch, of Mithila. It is to be noted that the Katakd 
branch runs like this—Mm. Sure$vara, (second of the 
three sodara brothers of Sodarapura village, son of 
Ratne$vara), Mm. ViSvanatha-Ratinatha-Dalu-Aphela- 
Mm. Divakara (Prabhakaraparanamaka)—Mm. Khan- 
tara~Mm. Madhava. Khantara, who had = studied 
under Srigopila, was also his teacher. This is evident 
from a verse written in the beginning of his Dharma- 
Sastra work, Dwwyadipika.” The verse runs as— 


Srigopalagurorgiro gurutara mukta 1vambhonidhe— 
radaya dvijabhisanena guruna $ri-Khantarenarpitah/ 
labdha divyarasayanadhikarasah praptaprabodhoda- 
| | yai- 
rdivyanam vidhayo vidheyacaturaih $ri-Madhavai- 
ruddhrtah// 


1 Hist. of Navyanyaya, P. 180. 
2 Manuscript in possession of the Darbhanga Sanskrit Uni- 
versity. 
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He wrote a running and elaborate commentary on 
the Cintdmant-Aloka of Paksadhara. This is clear 
from a verse written by the well- 
known Naiyayika of the South 
named Annam Bhatta, author of the Tzerkasangraha 
living at_Kasi, in the beginning of his commentary 
on the Aloka, named Stddhatitana-—' 


Maghiih Mabesa-Madhustidana--Madhavade- 
rvyakhyam sSzromami-giramavasayasaram | 
stddhatjanam mant-vilokanalalasana- 
malokamargagaminamahamatanisye// 


His works 


This verse shows that he had studied the commentaries, 
one after another, of Megha Vhakkura (Bhagiratha 
Thakura), MaheSa Thakura, Madhusiidana Thiakura 
and lastly, of Madhava MiSra, on the Aloka, and then 
wrote his Szddhadijana. Of course, he had also studied 
the works of Raghunatha Siromani. The first four 
names afte given in chronological order. A palm- 
leaf manuscript of Madhava’s commentary, though 
incomplete, ts preserved in the Darbhanga Sanskrit 
Unversity tbrary. 

This manuscript contains a verse which is important 
in more than one way. The verse runs like this— 


srigopaladadhigatadydhanyayasiddhantasaro 
vidyodaro dinakaragurau jyayasi praudhabhaktih/ 
Sista vidvatpatalamukutasr tkarasriharindm 
nyayambhodhau gururiva guruh Khdnaterah karna- 
dharah// 


Further he says— 


devakicaranambhojabhramaribhitamaulini/ 
‘rimadhavena kryate pratyaksalokadipika// 


Translation—Gutu Khantara, like Brhaspati, is the 
helmsman in the ocean in the form of Nyadya, who has 
studied the essence of the correct conclusions of Nyaya 
from Srigopala, who is very dignified in his learning, 
who is very devoted to his elder brother guru Dinakara 
and who is the teacher of Srikara and Srihari who are 
the crown of the assembly of the learned. Sri-Madhava, 


‘ Madras copy, R. 1536, verse 5, 
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whose head is buzzing over the lotus-like feet of 
Devaki, is writing the Pratyaksaloka-dipika. 

From the second verse it is clear that his mother’s 
name was Devaki, as there is evidently a S/esa in Devaki 
and Madhava. 

There is a complete copy of the azumana section of 
the Dipzka, though it bears the caption, Alokaprakasa, 

in the Sarasvati Mahal library of Tan- 

His date torel. It is dated Vikrama Sarh 1632, 

asadhastidi 6 some which corresponds 

to June 13, 1575 A.D. This manuscript ends with a 

verse which is also quite significant to establish his 
date. The verse runs as— 


ye vafichanti mukundasindhurapatcruddamavidvadgana- 
praudhahankytisdtanena kadalikosinukararn yasah/ 
Srimanmadhavasatkaverharapadambhojaikatanatman- 
stasyeyam krtirujjvala vijayatamacandratérodayam// 


It is evident from the above verse that Madhava had 
vanquished the scholarship of the great scholars living 
in the court of Gajapati Mukunda, the king of Orissa, 
of about 1552 A.D. Thus, it is concluded that he 
lived sometimes in the second half of the 16th century. 


81. KESAVA MISRA 
(16th century) 


KeSava Misra was the son of Mahopadhyaya V1éva- 

dhara (V1s0)*. He belonged to the Kataka branch of 

the Soderapura family of Mithila. 

Family bustory. According to the genealogical records 

of the Sodarapura family, his vamsa- 

parampara is as follows—Visvanatha—Ratinatha— Dali 

—-Gadadhara-Viso—KeSava. He had four sons and 
his wife’s name was Sobha. 


1WVide—Descriptiwe Catalogue, PP. 4523-24. 
2 Vide—umiapatisagarbhasya § riviévadharajanmanah / 
Srimat-Keéavamiérasya kptirvijayatetarim// 
4 Vide—iti Mahamahopidhyaya Katakavasi-sodarapura- 
kamaladivakara-miéra- #rikedavakytasankhyipatimainepustakayy 
samaptam-Colophon of his Satkhbyaparimaga. 
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He again, says in the colophon of his Prakafa— 


umapatisagarbhasya §rivigve$varajanmanah/ 
SrimatkeSavamisrasya krtirvijayatetaram// 


This also shows that he had a uterine brother named 
Umapatt. 

Keégava lived in the court of the king of Tirabhukti 
as he says— 


Tirabhuktimahipalaparisanmukhyastrina/ 
SrikeSavakavindrena nibandho’yam vidhiyate1/f 
From the Pafiji records also, it is evident that he lived 
in the 16th century. 
He is perhaps the last Maithila scholar of tradi- 
tional type, who wrote a running commentary on the 
Gotamaskira. The commentary its 
His works known as the Sétraprakdsikd. He 
writes at the end of the first Adhyaya— 


tirabhuktimahipala-parisanmukhyastirina/ 
SrikeSavakavindrena krta slitraprakasika// 
It has the following colophon—iti1 mahamahopadhyaya- 
vedantavyasa-SrikeSavamisrakrte Gotamasiitraprakase 
prathamo’dhyayah la. sam 424=1543 A.D. Again, at 
the end of the second Adhyaya, first ahnika, he writes— 


sukhenadhyapayan kasyam nyayavedantadarsane/ 
SrikeSavakaviscakre nyayasttraprakasanam/|/ 


That is, he lived towards the end of his life at K4éi, 
teaching students Nyaya and Vedanta and wrote the 
Nydyasttraprakasa. \t is in this very connection that 
he wrote at the end of his Prakdsa— 


grikeSavena vyaraci prabandhah 
purnani visvanyapi yadyaSobhih/ 
Sisyairyadiyai$ca parahsahasraih 
pare samudranapi bhisita bhih// 


It is evident from the above quoted verse that he 
taught thousands of pupils and that his fame and 
reputation spread even beyond the ocean. He was 
called WVedéniavydsa, so he writes in the colophon of 
his Prakala. ‘This Sitra-prakdfa records the total 
number of Gotama-stitras as follows— 


1 Beginning of the Sapkbydparimdaa. 
F. 47 
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I. 40+ 20=60/[I. 684 68= 136/III.69--73 =142/IV 
68+49=117/V. 43+24=67. The total number of 
the sutras therefore, comes to 522 which 1s lesser 
than the other versions of the Sitrapatha. 

Towards the end of the commentary on chapter 
V there are two statements— 

anadhikyafica tatsarvarn darsitam Tarkatdndavel. 
Again, yatha ca safikarajatyanantarbhavi tatha pra- 
paficitam Tarkatandave. 

From this it appears that he wrote a work named 
Tarkatandava. This is for the first time that we have 
come across this fact. So far we knew of the Tar- 
katandavaa of Vyasatirtha alone. However, this isa new 
discovery and further researches in the field of Nya- 
yasastra will unfold this mystery. 


32. DEVANATHA THAKKURA 
(16th century) 


Devanatha Thakkura was known as Tarkapaitcanana. 

He was the son of Govinda Thakkura, the author of Ka- 

yaprakdsapradipa, grand-son of KeSava 

Family history Misra (Thakkura) of the Ghusouté-Naga- 

wara family of Mithila. He was the 

elder brother of Madhustidana Thakkura, the author of 

the Kantakoddhdra. He speaks very highly of his father 

who was a great scholar of Mimamsa, Vedanta and Nyaya. 
He says in one of his works, Alokaparisista— 


mimamsamavatarya yah sadasatamaddha viveke guruh 
yo vedantavicarac4rucarite siddhantavacaspatih | 
acdryo’pi vicaryate yadavadhirnaiyayiko v4 na va 
govindo’yamakhandamandalayaSascandro 
jagatpraptavan // 
Further he says—yastarkatantraramanikamaniyakanto 
govinda esa bhuvane viditah sukirtih/ 


It is therefore, evident that Devanatha studied the Sastra 


1 Palm-leaf ms. in possession of the Sanskrit University, 
Darbhanga, fol. 123a. 


DEVANATHA THAKKURA 3/1 


under his father. But at the end of his Adhbikaranakan- 
mudi he says— 


somabhattopadistena patha saficarato’dhund/ 
mimamsavisamaranye saranarn mama bharati// 


That is, his father was his guru for Nyaya and Vedanta, 
while he studied Mimatmhsa under Soma Bhatta. It is 
also possible that he might have gone to Varanasi and 
had studied Vedanta there. 


He has written a small commentary on the Aléz, 
called (1) Nyaya-Parifista. A manuscript of this work 
has been found at Dinajpur in Bengal’. 
His works. The following is written in this manus- 
cript—mahamahathakkurasridevanatha- 
mahasayanusasanat-which shows that in la. sam. 443 
(=156z2 A.D.) when it was written, Devanatha was 
living, under whose order it was transcribed. There is 
another manuscript of it available in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona®. It begins as— 


devanathena govindacarandmbujasevina/ 
cintamanau yadaloke PariSistam taducyate// 


Again, in the Anumana and Upamina sections of the 
manuscript, we find a verse to the same effect. It runs— 
paksapatamanalambya vilambya gurugauravam/ 
devanatho yathavastu parisistamacintayat/| 
iti Sritattvacintaman4valokaparisiste anumanopamanapa- 
ricchedah, (2) Besides, he is the celebrated author of the 
well-known seven Aaxmudis on different $astras, namely 
Kavyakaumudi on Sahitya’. (3) Kalakaumudi—It 1s a Dhar- 
maSastra work*. (4) Siddhantakaumudi. This was written 
before the 9) Adbikaranakaumudi, wherein it has 
been referredto.5. The fifth work is on Pirva-Mimamsa. 
It refers to the Sasikhyaparimdnam of KeSava Mi&ra®. 
(6) Swrtikaumudi—It is published from Darbhanga 


1 Haraprasad Shastri, Noses, III. PP. 74-5. Fol. 143. 
2 No. 310 of 1880-81 fol. 1-42, 48-105. 

8 Vide—Peterson’s 3rd report. 

“ Vide—Mithila manuscript Cat. Vol, I. P. 54, fol. 70. 
’ Page 10. 

¢P. 58, Darbhanga edition. 
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though incomplete!. It deals with our religious rites 
and rituals pertormed day to day. (7) Tantrakaumudi. It 
was written in 1486 Saka=1564 A.D. (8) Mantrakaumudi. 
It was written in 4oo la. sah=1519 A.D. At the end 
of the Tantrakaumudi Devanatha says of himself— 


miméysasmftitarkatantrakavitalankarak osagama- 

jyotirvedapuranabharatamatiryastarkapafcananah/ 
devo’sau kamategvarah ksitipatistarh devanatham 
cirat 

samprapya svayamadarena vidadhe vidvanmude 
kaumudim// 


In this verse he also speaks of his patron King Kama- 
teSvara, a ruler of Kamata which 1s identified with the 
present Kiicavihar. It was at his request that the Tantra- 
kaumudi was written. In the colophon 1t 1s written— 
iti samastaprakriyavirajamanamaharajadhiraja$rimallade- 
va-Naranarayana-karitayam mahamahopadhyaya-tarka- 
paficanana-Sridevanathakrtayam tantrakaumudyam pad- 
dhatiparicchedah samaptah/saka 1486 =1564 A. D. 

From historical sources it is found that King Nara- 
narayana was ruling over Kamata during 1564 A.D., 
the date of the composition of this book. So Devanatha 
can easily be placed in the second half of the 16th cen- 
tury. This is also to be noted here that in this very 
work Devanitha says— 


raja govindadevo gajapatiradita 
svarnasimhasanarddham 

datva mudrah sahasranyapi nava daéa va 
carupattambarani/ 

arvagarvanamekam kavivaramaparam 
durlabhath bhipatinam 

palyankam niskalankam manimukutavaram 
tarkapaficananesu// 


It is certain that this king Gajapati Govindadeva be- 
longs to Orissa. So it seems that Devanatha left Mithila, 
like many other scholars of Mithila, and received patro- 
nage from various other kings. It is to be pointed out, 
by the way, that he lived long and his field of work 
was not confined to one gastra but to many. Like other 





1 Pages 1-144. 
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Maithila scholars, he was a Naiyayika, a Mimamsaka and 
also a Dharmagastrin. It seems to me from his works 
that he was more practical in his writings and that he 
had explained the points of various problems very 
intelligently from their respective anvles of vision. 


338. GOPINATHA THAKKURA 
(16th century) 


GopinathaThakkura was the son of Mm. Bhava- 
natha Thakkura of the Ghusauta family of Maithila 
Brahamanas. He wrote a commentary on the Tarkabhasa 
of Kegava Migra, named Bhavaprakasikd in which 
he refers to Manikrt,1, Paksadharamisrah’, Ratnako- 
gakarah®, Upadhyayah*. He is also the author of a 
work, may be a commentary, or only a short summary, 
on the Cintamani, called Cintdmanisarah or manisdrab. 
Nothing more we know so far about him. 


84. GOKULANATHA UPADHYAYA 
(17th century) 


Gokulanatha Upadhyaya was born in the phapadaha 
(=phanewara) family of Maithila Brahmanas of Mi- 
thila. As tothe meaning and origin 

Family history of this family, Gokulanatha says in 
his Amptodaya-nataka and Ekdvali— 


subhasitersyakalusasulocanavisanalaih/ 
phanath dahanti Sesasya tatah phanadaha mati// 


He belonged to the Varsa-gotra’—and was an inhabi- 
tant of Mahgalavani (Mangarauni), once a very famous 
village of Tantrikas and scholars of Mithila. This 
family was known throughout Mithila as the family 
of the Upddhydyas, meaning, Tantrika scholars. In fact, 

1Vide, Ms. belonging to the Sarasvats Bhavan Sanskrit library, 
Varanasi, Fols. 7b, 20a, 22b, 23a. 

? fols. 7b, 23a. ® fol. 23b. “fol. 23b. 


s i madhye midhyandinacaranaguravo Yatsavamméa- 
varddhanih phanadahadviji eva jinate, 
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that was the age when Tantrika practices were living 
in Mithila. It is said that through the grace of Goddess 
Kalika the male members of the family became great 
Panditas even without studying any Sastra as regular 
ordinary students. It is further said that a Bija-Mantra 
used to be written with honey on the tounge of the 
newly born babe in the night of the Sasthipyja by virtue 
of which the child used to become a great scholar 
even without proper study of the §astra. This boon 
was exclusively restricted to that family alone. 
But this practice was once misused by being used for 
a member of another family and consequently, the effi- 
cacy of the Biyamantra was lost. Even then from my 
personal experience, I can say that the direct and the 
indirect members of the family have been quite inte- 
lligent by their very nature for over two centuries. 
He was the son of Vsdyantdhbi Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pitambara Upadhyaya. Uma was the name of his 
mother. His family genealogy is as follows: 


Gondhi Jha (Biyipurasa) 
(Mahamahopadhyaya) Rucipati (Ramendra Sannyisin) 
| 


[ | | ) 
Mukunda Ko$i Hortla Harthara alas ( prastddha)Nikara 
(Sadupadhyaya)Ramacandra 
| 


[ | \ 
(Panditaraja (Wsdyanidhi, (Miho- (Mahopa- (Vidyasindhu, 
Mahamaho- Mahamaho- piadhy4ya) dhydya) Tridandi- 


padhyaya) § padhyaya) Vagisa Sannyasi) 
Madbusidana Pitambara Umananda | Ratisa 
| | Lala 
Madana*! | | 
| Dhirendra 


1 Madana Upadhyaya who was alsoa great Tantrika and had 
with his sapasyd pleased goddess Sarasvati who obeyed him like a 
Vasyd-maidservant. It 1s said that it was due to Madana’s ill- 
treatment that the goddess left not only his family, but the village 
itself. A very old stone-made triangular image of the goddess 
which was formerly in possession of Madana upadhyiya is now 1n 
possession of §ri Garivanatha Jha of Khojapura, son-in-law of 
my younger brothereven today. Itis said thatanother image 
of the goddess is still present in Mahgarauni, south tol, which 
was also installed by Ma Upidhyiya. 
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(ude Gaudi (apes po hee. pase 
(avilamba- (Sadupadhy4ya) (Mahimaho- (Mahama. Daughter 
sarasvati, Dandapani padhyaya) hopadhyZya) married to 
Mahopadhyaya) a/as Gokulanadtha Jaganndtha Caturbhya 
Trilocana Dhanafjaya Upadhyaya alias 

| Jagaddhara Mm. Theghi 
( alsas 
(Sarvasvadata Mm. Laksminatha VawmSadhbara 
aac a Raghundtha 


( | ) 
Mm. Kysnadatta Mm. Visnudatta Mm. Bhavinidatta 
altas Datta? 
) 


OR 


| | 
Sankaradatta Rudradatta Iévaradatta Govindadatta Ugradatta 


[ | | | 
Tirthadatta Ramadatta Daughter Daught er 
== married to Bhairava Jha 


Vanadatta Jha 
| 


( | | | ae 
Daughter Daughter Daughter Keéava Jha Sade Jhi 
eee ree eee eee 
( | , 
Surendra Jha Radhakanta Jha Ananta Jha 


( | | | | | 7} 
Daucgh- Dauch- Daugh- Sridhara Nani Dai Giridhara  Vaméi- 
ter ter ter Jha (ahas Jha dhara Jha 
Kumudini Devi) 


1 
married 10 Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha Mishra, son of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Jayadeva Mishra of Sodarapura family 


Jt has already been said that Gokulan&atha studied 
the Sastra at the feet of his father. Besides, he had 
also the blessings of the Goddess Kalika and gradually 
rose to great eminence and became an saan scholar. 
He was specially interested in Nyaya, Sahitya, Mimamsa 
and DharmaSastra. 


About his father, Gokulanatha says in his Amrto- 
daya*— 


1 Dug a tank tn his village. It is called Navi-Pokbari. He also 
built a temple of Siva called Dattefvaranatha in Mangarauni. 


* Act. V. 19—20. 
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prakrtigahane tantre vatsesike vivrtim vyadba— 
dakuruta caturvargavyaehyamrtani ca bharate/ 
bharatavacasam tattvakhyatyal nibandhamabhasata 
vyatanuta tathi tisro vanivilasakavih kathah// 


Sarasvati-devi! musita vayamamuna madhyamam bhu- 
Vanamapajahaté vatsena vatsavatnSavarddhanena vid- 
yanidhina. 

Translation—The poet, in whom the goddess of 
learning used to get delight, (Wsdydn:dhi Pitambara), 
wrote a commentary (vivrti) on the Vassesika-sitra 
whichis byits very nature very difficult, commented 
upon the Mahabharata, wrote a nibandba on the Natya- 
Sastra in order to illucidate its truth and lastly, wrote 
on the three forms of Katha, namely, vada, jalpa and 
vitanda. 

This shows that Pitambara was a scholar of Ny4ya, 
VaiSesika, Epics and Sahitya. 

Sarasvati says—O Srutis! we are lost by Vidy4- 
nidhi’s leaving this earth and going to the other world. 

He further says— 


aSaranamabhiidbrahmatm varcco nirindhanamai- 
dhata 
jvara iva bhuvo devya duhsamvarah kalisamjvarah/ 
abhajata kathaseso dharmah parairupahasyatam 
akuruta yada vidvan vidyanidhirdvigurum divam// 


Translation—Since the Vidydnidhi left for heaven 
where there was already a gura (Brhaspati), the spiritual 
tejas of Brahmanas has no shelter, the miseries of the 
Kali age like the troubles of the earth, have become 
intolerable and are burning without any fuel and 
Dharma now exists only in talks and is laughed at. 


Further he continues— 


avitathavacobandhe cintavaSam vada vatimaye 
vidati nikhila vidya vidyanidhau divamiyusi// 
lyamaSarana vacarh devi labheta kamaSrayam 

viditamathava krsnadvaipaiyano bhuvi jivati// 


Translation—Since the Vidyanidhi has gone to the 
heaven this entire learning has become tshelterless and 
in whom should she now take a shelter ? 
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Further on, Gokulanatha pays high tributes to 
the learning of his father—Vsdydnidbi Pitambara— 


na dhutasamaya na pramya na cyutakramasamskriti— 
ta rasarahita naglila na prasiddhivirodhini/ 

na janitaparodvega na stokamapyanrte sthita 
prakytigadita’pyasid vidyanidhervibudhasya vak// 


Translation—The Vak (speech or composition) of 
Vidyaniahi was but natural and even then it was not 
free from poetic conventions, nor was it vulgar, nor 
was it beset with such defects of composition as cyufa- 
krama and cyutasamskrti, nor was it devoid of poetic 
sentiments, nor was it indecent, nor was it opposed to 
common usage (/okaprasiddhi), nor did it ever create 
confusion in the mind of its readers, and nor did it 
ever contain falsity. 

He further says that all the good and virtuous quali- 
ties also do not now, after the Vidyanidhi has gone 
to the other world, find a place of common shelter. 

He had studied under his father Wsdyanidhi 
Pitambara. So he says in his Avprio- 


His studies 
daya*— 


adhigatamupadhyayadvidyanidheranucintitam 
viralavisayagrahinyapi svaya’jadaya dhiya/ 
bahulamathava stokarh yadyanmaya Srutamarjitam 
parinatiriyam tasya pritastayastu parah puman// 


Translation—I learnt S4stra from my teacher (upa- 
dhyaya) Vidyanidhi and meditated upon it through 
my non-dullard intelligence which was capable of 
grasping subtle facts. Whatever more or little I 
learnt and fully realized, the result of all this is this 
drama-Amrtodaya through which the highest Pawan 
(Lord) may be pleased. 

Pitambara might have been the pupil of Maha- 
mahopaidhyaya Vamadeva Upadhyaya whom Gokula- 
natha refers to as his paramaguru. After having studied 
several Sasttas, he himself says towards the end of 
his Kddambaripradipa,— 

a balyddekamanas4 maya yiiyamupasitah/ 
yusmabhih sarvavidyabhih krtath sahayakam mama/]| 

1 Amrtodaya, V. 2 Act V. 25 

F, 48 
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Translation—O Goddesses ! I have served you all 
since my vety childhood with singleminded devotion 
and you have all given me great help. 

It may be however, pointed out that there is a s/esa 
in the word sarvavidyabhih. As the family, or the in- 
vironment in which Gokulanatha lived, wasa Trantika 
one, itis just possible that by sarvavidyd, he might have 
meant all the ten wahdvidydas, kali, Tara etc. However, 
even if that be so, it will have to be admitted that 
Gokulanatha had the assistance of all the Widyas- 
(Tantrika) goddesses, (or the sciences) whom he had 
served from his very childhood. It was due to this that 
he was really and equally qualified in several Sdstras. 

Like great scholars of Mithila, equally blessed with 

learning and spiritual achievements, 
His achievements (Gokulanatha desired to leave Mithila, 

being invited by various courts in 
different parts of the country. 

But before he did so, it was very likely that 
he himself announced to appear for the highest 
type of scholarly test then current in Mithila, 
called Sarayantra. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha writes about this test—that the meaning of 
this term is not known, but the tradition is still very 
cutrent in Mithila even today. Some two hundred 
yeats back there lived a very great scholar named 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, who had written works on 
Nyaya, Vedanta, Sahitya, Kavya, Jyotis and Karma- 
kanda, which are all available at present. He had 
written even a lexicon, called Parasiprakafa where he 

had given sanskrit synonyms of Per- 
Sarayantra test. sian words. He had appeared in the 

Sarayantra test. Dr. Jha writes that 
one of the questions put to him in the test was—What 
is the taste of night-soilP The answer given by Go- 
kulanatha was that it was bitter (Actu) which was evi- 
dent from the fact that when a village boar (gramya- 
éiikara) tasted it, water came out of its eyes, which was 
a clear sign of the bitter taste of the food it had taken. 
The questioner was satisfied.} 


1 Hindi—Kavirahasya, Page 74, Allahabad edition. 
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Pandita Ramanatha Jha of Darbhanga, in an article 
submitted to the A// India Oriental Conference, Twelfth 
Session, held at the Banaras Hindu University in 1943, 
says on the basis of M. William's Dictionary that the term 
ng aes on which the palm-leaves of a manuscript 
are filed. 


I however, think that it may mean something like 
on point of arrow, or as difficult as Szrayantra which might 
be a technical term used for a particular mystical 
Tantrika contrivance. That is, the candidate has to 
face an examiner, or a big group of examiners, 
who appeared to the examinee as dreadful as an 
arrow or the tantrika contrivance. The entire pro- 
cess of this test was something like this—When a 
erson had finished his studies of all the Sastras and felt 
ull confidence within himself about his knowledge 
of those Astras, he used to announce to the leading 
members of the locality that he would like to appear 
for the Sarayantra test. The local people used to anno- 
unce the news to the seas at large thatsoand so had 
fully qualified himself in the sastras and that he now 
would appear for the Sarayantra test to which all were 
invited. Accordingly, the date, time and avenue of 
the meeting were fixed and arrangements were made 
for the purpose. 


Every one present in the assembly was permitted to 
put any question and get full satisfaction by the reply 
from the scholar, who only then was announced a great 
scholar. Then only he was declared to have passed in the 
test. The questions put were not necessarily from the 
S4stras alone. They were also on worldly subjects even 
on most vulgar topics, as pointed out above. After 
the test was over and the result was declared, many 
presents were presented to the scholar and he was 
recognized an all-round Pandita. This was the highest 
test and it was because of this that the particular 
Pandita had all-round recognition and respect in publei 
also. I quote below a document from a Palm-leaf 
manuscript which would give an idea of the type of 
presents given to the scholar— 


iti mahimahopidhyaya-SrigangeSa-viracitatattvacinta- 
manavupamana-paricchedeh/la. sam 4or phdlyuna-Sukla- 
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navamyatn Sanau bhaualagrame Vidyavagisa-bhattacar- 
yya-$ri-Y adunandana-mahanubhavebhyah sSarayantre dat- 
tamidam pustakarn likhitva §ri-RatnapdniSarmaneti 
Subhamastu sarvajagatém parahitanirata bhavantu bhi- 
taganah Subhamastul. 


This note gives us two new points: (1) that the 
farayantra test was current from a pretty old time in 
Mithila, where this was perhaps the highest test pres- 
cribed for scholars. It is certain that in la. sar. 401 = 
1520 A. D. it was avery common thing. (2) Another 
point that we are to note from this document is that 
the surnames, like Vidyavdgisa, Bhattdcadryya ctc., were 
also prevelent in Mithila long long before they were 
brought to iia They were scholarly honorific 
suinames given by teachers to their disciples. They 
were not confinedto Bengalalone. It is this misunder- 
standing which has perhaps led many Bengali scholars 
to wrongly identify several renowned Maithilas with 
Bengalis. For instance, Bengalis think that Padma- 
nabha Misra, Jagadiga Bhattacaryya, Pragalbha Bhatta- 
caryya, Pradyotana Bhattacaryya and even Raghunatha 
Siromani are all Bengali scholars. But there are sufh- 
cient proofs to show that they were Maithilas. 

There are many other things to decide this problem. 
It has been admitted even by some Bengali modern 
scholars, like Mm. Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraj, Professor 
Dinesh Chandra Battacharyya and others that “‘from 
Gangesa down to Paksadhara Navyanyaya had its sole 
home in Mithila. The pandits of that place who had 
made it their monopoly and been so long its trusted 
guardians.” etc.” 

In the case of Gokulanatha, Pandita Ramanatha Jha 
of Darbhanga has given us two very important docu- 

. ments in connection with this Sara- 
Beer some —— yantra test. 1 quote below from his 

| article submitted to the twelfth session 
of the All India Oriental Conference : 


1 P. 126. This is a note taken from a Palm-leaf manuscript 
of the Anumdna and Upamdna cintamagi in possession of Pandita- 
éri-Goptfnatha Mifra a scholar of the Sodarapura family of village 
named Ujina (Udyina). 

8 Sarasvali Bhavan Studies, Vol. III P. 136. 
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1. iyamanviksiki vidya daksinamirteh prasadat 
mahimahopadhy4aya-gorqi-Sarmana alambhi 

2. tatratularhn sukhamanubhavanti s4_ tacchisyam 
mahamahopadhy ay a-madhava-Sarmanamasritavati bahu- 
kalamavyagrai— 


3. -rvyavatisthata madhavasgarmana ca namata$scar- 
thatasca svasadrsesu Sisyesu mahamahopadhyaya-adzya- 
%a— 

4. -dhavamisresu samarpita tacchisyena mahamahopa- 
dhyAaya-sankarasarmana yajtapatyupadhydye samaropi— 

5. -ta tena ca mahamahopadhyaya porasuramasar 
mas sthapita tato’pi mahamahopadhyaya-rama— 

-devaSarmana Sisyena samasadita tato’pi rzdyanidhi— 

6. -padankitena madhyandinamirdhanye— 

7. -na mahamahopadhyaya-pitambaraSarmand prapta 
tenapiyamanviksiki tesu. mahamahopadhya— 


8. -ya-gokulanathasarmasu sthapita ye hi sakalasid- 
dhantayuktya khandayatasSiromanermanamapane— 


9. -tum siddhantatattvaprabhytin nibandhan bahu- 
éah pranitavantah sarvasiddhantadiksa— 


-guravo bhiimau vya- 


Io. -rajan tato’pi mahamahopadhyaya-jagannatha- 
dvitiyena sagannathasarmanad sama-sadita tata— 


11. -$ca mahamahopadhyiya-vamSadbarasarmana’- 
lambhi tatopi danasantanavinirjitakarnena mahadma— 


(overleaf ) 


1. -hopadhyayena Sriraghanathafatmana prapta it- 
thmparamparayatah sarve guravo grhita— 

2. -S$arayantrah prasiddhandmana eva tesamparo- 
ksepi madrsa yadyapyatra Sarayantra— 


3. -karmmani na yogyastathipi amukddya (nmap) 
maya Sarayantragrahanankriyate tatra tesérmn vidyama— 
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4. -nasajjandnaficinugraha eva Saranamiti Subham 

bhiyat 
Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dattasgarmana tyar 
(vir) jfiaptih 

This document has been supported by another of 
the same nature in possession of a Pafijikdra Moda- 
nanda Jha of sivanagar (Purnea in Bihar). 

It is to be noted here that of these thirteen scholars 
passing through the Surayantra test, one after the other, 
the last six, namely, Pitambara (vidyanidhi), Gokula- 
natha, Jagannatha, VaméSadhara, Raghunatha and 
Datta belonged to Gokulanatha’s family directly. 
Gondi is the By? purusa of Gokulanatha and most 
likely, Vamadeva Upadhyaya is also connected with this 
very family. It is very rare to find such an illustrious 
family. This might have been possible because of 
the blessings of the Goddess, Daksinamiirt:. 

After having passed through the Sarayantra test, 
Gokulanfatha left for the court of Fate Sah of Garhwal 
towards the end of the 17th century. While at Garh- 
wal he wrote many works. This is evident from a 
manuscript of his E&dva/i, a work on Chandas, where 
at the end of the first chapter it is written— 


iti candragekharasundaricaranaravindamakarandendiv- 
aranamindiravilasamandirinaimaratijaladhimathanaman- 
daranam Maharajadhirdjasri-Fatesahavarmanam karna- 
bhisanaikavalyam prathamam ratnam. 

This Fate Sahavarman passed away in 1699 A. D. 
So he left Garhwal and came back to Mithila and 
became the court Pandita of Maharaja Madhava Simha 
(1700-1739). He spent the rest of his life in Mithila 
court, It is said that he left for KaSi towards the end 
of his life. He might have died about 1739 or 1740 
A.D. at Kasi. 


He wrote on many Sastras. His works known 
so far ate: (1) CakraraSmi—a 
commentary on the Tattvacintamanj, 
(2) Dikkdlanirtipana', (3) Didbitividyota, a commen - 
tary on the Cistadmapididbiti of Raghuniatha 
iromani, (4) Kusumadiijalitippana, a commentary on 


His contributions. 


1 Ms, preserved in the /ibrary, Sanskrit University, Darbhanga: 
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the Kusumdatijali, (3) Khandanakuthdra, a commentary 
on the Khandanakhandakhdadya', (7) Mithydttvaniruki, 
(8) Laghavagauravarahasya, (9) Nydyasiddhantatattva’, 
(10) Padavakyaratndkara, which has been commented 
upon and (published recently) by Yadunatha Misra of 
the Sodarapura family. The commentary is called 
Gidharthadipikd, (10) Saktivada. It is different from 
Gadadhara’s Saktivdda, (11) Bauddhadhikdravivarapa’, 
(12) Muktivada (different from Gadadhara’s work of 
the same name) and Alokavwvarana, a commentary on 
the Aloka. These are all on DarSana. 

Besides these, he has written several works on 
DharmaSastra, Kavya and Sahitya. Some of them 
are given here : (1) Kavyaprakdsavwarana (published 
from Sarasvat: Bhavana hbrary, Varanasi), (2) Rasamaha- 
rnava, (3) Kundakadambari*, (4) Kadambari, (5) Kadam- 
bari-Prasnottarani, (6) Kadambari-kirtiSlokabh, (7) Ekdvali 
(a work on Prosody, written under the patronage of 
Fate Shah), (8) Vrttatarangini, (9) Suddbiviveka, (10) 
ASaucanirnaya, (11) Sivastutt or SivaSataka, (12) Masa- 
mimatmsa, (13) Siktimuktavali and (14) Avmprtodaya. 
Gokulanatha had one daughter named Kadam- 
bari. Unfortunately, she died in the river Ganga. 
Gokulanatha loved her very much and consequently, 
he felt much for the loss. He wrote many verses and 
works in her name. Some of the verses are given 
below : 


atipavanena namna kevalamavasisyamanayah/ 
vatse kadambari tava kirtih kalpavadhi prathatam// 


(from Kadambaripradipa) which is 2 commentary on 
the Dvattanirnaya of Vacaspati IT. Again, he writes 
in the Kandakddambari— 


1 Ms. in the Sanskrit University library, Darbhanga. 


2 In the list of scholars given above in connection with 
the Sarayantra , against the name of Gokulanitha it is written 
-ye hi sakalasiddhintayuktya khandayatah Siromaneh minama- 
panetur Siddbantatativaprabhe tin nydyantbandhan bahugah pranita- 
vantah. It is clear from this that Gokulanatha had vehemently 
criticized the views of Raghunatha Siromani of Bengal. 


8 This has been referred to by Gokulanatha himself in his 
Padavakyaratadkara, page 533 Sarasvati Bhavana series, Varanasi. 

‘This has been referred to by the authur himself in the alan- 
kara section, dvitiyavivarana of the Padavakyaratnakara. 
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drsta drstim sukhayati gunaih kirtita karnayugmam 
prinatisma prathayati sada svantavyttau pramodam/ 
saivedanim pikes ees Sisyamanena namna 

nirdista va dahati duhita hanta kadambari mam// 


arambava prakrtikrpana badhibhirbadhyamanaih 
vikrosarah karunavacanaj putri kadambariti/ 
ko’yam lokah ka iva visayah kim puram ko nivasah 
yasminnasmadvimukhahyday4 tvarh nuliya sthitasi// 


Kundakadambarinamna grantho yam tava kirtaye/ 
maya gokulanathena sopapattirnibadhyate// 


The Amrtodaya is one of the best allegorical dramas 
written in Sanskrit. For the recreation of our readers, 
I quote below some of the lines : 


prasarati Visayesu ragah 
parinamate viratesu tesu Sokah/ 
tvayi rucirucita nitantakante 
ruciparipakasucamagocaro’si//} 


Translation—O Exceedingly charming one! it is 
proper to have affection for you as you are beyond 
the feelings of pangs which await the fruition of affec- 
tion or desire. (It is but natural that) feelings of 
affection or love move towards the objects of the 
world, but it leads to feelings of pang when those 
objects of love disappear. Those objects in which 
there is raga (love), when destroyed, the love (raga) 
changes into grief (foka). So O extremely charming ! 
it is proper to love you, because you are beyond the 
reach of the feelings of pain due to the fruition of 
that love. In other words, my love in you will not 
produce any grief when you are gone, as you are be- 
yond its reach. 

na khalu vighatitah punarghatante 

na ca ghatitah sthirasafigatarh Srayante/ 

pipatisumavasam rujanti vamSy4- 

tarutatamapa ivapapapanasya// 

Translation—That which is separated or dead is 
not joined again, that which is joined together does 


l4Amrtodaya, \. 6. 
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not necessarily remain together for a long time. The 
family members finding him on the point of falling 
or dying and unable to have control over himself feel 
disgusted with him, (and desire his end sooner), like 
the waters of a river after having reached the root of 
the tree (which want to uproot the tree). 

What a fine idea has been expressed in the following 
verse ? 


janani tava pumartha eva padah Srayante 
prathamacaranabaddho nirbharath raumi vatsah/ 
caramacaranamulat prasnutam stanyadhara- 
mamaragavi kada te muktabandhah piveyam// 


Translation—O Mother, O Divine Cow, the four 
values of life, dharma, artha, kama and moksa, have 
taken shelter in your four legs. I as a calf, being tied 
down to your first fore-leg, am excessively crying, 
when shall I be free from the bondage to drink the 
milk flowing from the source of the last leg (that is, 
when shall I achieve Moksa). . 
The estimate of his scholarship and the respect 
he commanded in the scholarly world can be gathered 
from the following lines written by a disciple of his 
after his death : 
matargokulanathanamakagurorvagdevi tubhyam 
namah 

prcchimo bhavatitn mahitalamidam tyaktvaiva 
yadgacchasi/ 

bhiloke vasatih krta mama gurau svarge tatha 
gispatau 
patale phaninayake bhagavati praudhih kva labdha- 
dhika// 

Translation—O mother ! O Goddess of learning of 
my guru named Gokulanatha! I bow down to you. 
Since you are now leaving this world and going to 
the other world, I want to know from you that you 
had made my guru your abode, while you were in 
this world, while you were in the Svarga you lived 
in the lord of learning (Brhaspati) and while you were 
in the lower region you had lived in the lord of snakes 
(Sesandga). O Goddess [ tell me where did you reach 
your maturity, that is of the three who was the preatest 
scholar P 

F. 49 
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With all these tributes, it may be said that Gokula- 
natha was the greatest genious of the period and his 
versatile scholarship had no match in Mithila at that 
time. Perhaps he was the last, as the tradition says, 
who had the Divine blessings for keeping the torch 
of learning burning undisturbed. 

One thing has to be noted that in spite of the fact 
that Gokulanatha was a very great scholar and had 
blessings of the Goddess and was theiefore, a Siddhba- 
perusa in the Tantrika sense, when he lost his only 
daughter, he could not escape the influence of delu- 
sion. This shows that as long as a being is in the 
universe and possesses some mortal form, he has to 
be under the clutches of Maya. So has been said in 
the Markandeya Purana’. 

jfianinamapi cetérhsi devi bhagavati hi sa 

baladikrsya mohaya mahamaya prayacchati/ 

taya vistjyate viSvam jagadetaccaracaram 

saisa prasanna varada nrnam bhavati muktaye/ 


s4 vidya parama mukterhetubhtta sanatani 
samsarabandhahetuéca saiva sarveSvareSvari// 


Translation—That all-powerful luminous devi, the 
Mahdmaya, takes away with full force the cefamsi (con- 
sciousness or wisdom) of even the wise and puts over 
it a veil and wraps it with Moba. That Mahamaya, 
which manifests this whole universe containing move- 
able and immoveable objects, when pleased, bestows 
mukti wpon people. That Parama Vidya, the highest 
Divinity, is the eternal cause of muktz and She the 
mistress of all our fortunes, alone is also the cause of 
the universal bondage. 

It is therefore that Gokulanatha and many others 
like him have fallen in moha at times. Hence, we 
find in his Amrfodaya both the aspects fully depicted. 


35. GIRIDHARA UPADHYAYA 
(17th century) 


Giridhara Upadhy4ya roriiga to the family of 
Gokulanatha of Mafgarauni. He is the pitrvyaputra 


1 Adhyaya 81, verses 42-44. 
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(nephew) of Gokulanatha and the son of Mahopa- 
dhyaya Vagiséa from Jayanti Devi, who was also a 
scholar well-versed in Tarka-Sastra, Mimamsa and 
also in Vyadkarana.1—Like other Maithila scholars, he 
was also a devotee of Siva.? Giridhara refers to Go- 
kulanatha as anviksanalinipramodanaravih.® Giridhara 
studied under Gokulanatha whom he refers to in his 
work— Vibhaktyarthantrnaya— 


pathodhih prathitor’thikalpavitapi Vagisanama 
sudhih/ 


gauritulyaguna videhavisaye devi Jayanti ca yam 
prasuta prahatainasath giridharam tasyeyamasitkytib/ / 


His only complete work is the Vibhaktyarthanir- 
naya Which has been published in the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit series and was edited by Natyayika Jivanitha 
Misra of Sugauna, Darbhanga, who belonged to the 
Sodarapura family of Mithila. 

It 1s to be noted at this stage that though Maithilas 
and also others studied Navya-Nyaya as before and 

became specialists in Anumanakhanda, 
can pance of yet during the 19th and the 2zoth 
Navyanyaya centuries scholars gave more attention 

to the study of Swhdakhanda which 
might have been due to the influence of Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya of Bengal. The study of Sabdakhanda 
became more popular because both the Naiyayikas 
and the Vaiyakaranas took keen interest in its study. 
I fee] that 1n this direction most likely, the Vatyaika- 
ranas were much better and could produce better works. 

Giridhara Upadhyaya has referred to authors and 

works from different §astras in this 
aucrences to, work. I give below a few impor- 
tant references from the book : 


Akhyatavada Didhitikrdbhiht Wakyapadiye Harih’, 
1 Beginning verses of the Vibhaktyarthanirnay a 

2 End of the Book. 

® Anvikganalinipramodanaravisttrayyadivadyapaga. 

‘Pages 24, 114. 

§ PP, 30, 65, 118, 128, 129, 180, 153, 319. 
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Kasumanyjal', Pratyaksaloke mistaih®, Padavakyaratnd- 
kare gurucaranah®) Niruktam’, Kasika which has been 
profusely quoted®, Phanibhasyakyt®, quotations from 
Durga-Saptasati and Ramdyana, very often’, Venisan- 
bara®, Kalidasa and his works, Raghwamsa, Meghaditam, 
Kamara®, Magha®, Kirdta', Haradatta, Kavyaprakd- 
Sal, Tatparyatikayam misrab'*, Mandana Misral®, Vat- 
sydyana Bhagya quoted'*, Sankarabhasya", Sodandopi- 
dhyaya!®, s abadkaucabie vistare darSitah!®, Atmatatt- 
vaviveka,®, Didhits on <Atmatattvavweka, Vivarana", 
Kaundabhatta™, Bhattzkavya*?, Mani, Manikydanuyayi- 
nah,*4 Darpane Thakkurah”, Sriharsa guoted*®, Ghata- 
kharpara, verse quoted”’, Kalapairuktam’., 

There are a few points to be noted for the informa- 
tion of scholars: While explaining the pumsiva and 
stritva, the author says, sonitadhikaSukrasamavetapra- 
nitvam  stritvam and  éukradhikasonitasamaveta- 
pranitvarh pumstvam, and samasukrasonitobhayasama- 
vetapranitvam klivatvam. In support of this he 
quotes Nirvkfa, Sukratireke puman bhavati, Sonitatireke 
stri bhavati, dvabhyam samena saradho bhavatiti™. 

(2) Patnyam patisigotravyapadeSo gaunadharma- 
SdstratideSat pitrsdgotryavyapadesanivyttirapi tata eva 
at eva kanyadanavakyam pitrgotraghatitameva* 


1p, 3]. 

2PP 37, 202, 251, 253. 

2 PP. 37, 40, 45, 58,119, 126, 142, 130, 183, 207, 312, 315, 
378, 393, 421, 438, 443 

‘PP, 44, 76. 

5 PP. 53,54, 188,220, 221, 243, 256, 262, 264, 272, 279-80, 
283, 285, 286-87. 

© PP. 53, 65, 67, 109, 140. 


?P, 55. . Pp. 63, 19 PP. 63, 160, 364. 
10 PP, 74, 180. ™ PP. 98, 152, 283. 12 PP. 286, 449. 
18 PP. 289, 135. 14 P. 117. 6 PP, 121-122, 124, 
1e'P TNT ie a Oo 18P, 161. 

is Pp. 173. 20 P. 194. a1 Pp, 194, 

43P, 200. 42 Pp, 231, 431. 

24 PP. 161, 162, 252, 292. 25 P, 256. 

Pp. 267. 7 P, 282. a8 Pp. 454. 


9 Pp, 44, 30 Pp, 210 
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(3) By the term svadhd, giving away is indicated, 
but not in the case of Sidra who is not permitted to 
use that word. Svedia@ means vihitastyagah. Simi- 
larly, the meaning of the terms samah, svaha, svadha 
is vihitastyagah. Stidra should use the term nanwh in 
fraddba, etc. The terms like santa, namah, svaba, svadha, 
vasat, vausat, phat and hum, all denote happiness and 
blessings}, 

(4) Just as a scorpion is produced from cowdung, 
so a frog 1s produced out of stone’. 

This 1s the only work which he wrote. The various 
references found in this book shows the wide scope 
of Giridhara’s studies. Nothing more we know of 
him at present. He 1s placed in the 17th century. 


36. BHISMA MISRA 
(18th century) 


Bhisma Miéra flourished in Mithila in the 18th 
century . He was a scholar well versed in Sahitya. 
But he also had studied TarkaSastra like so many 
other Maithila scholars. At the end of his /¢rttadar- 
pana, in the colophon, he writes—it1 $rimaithila-bhi- 
smamifra-viracite Vrttadarpanah samiptah?. He is the 
author of a Mahakavya, Gitafankara*. He is at the 
same time the author of a small work, called Prdmdanya- 
vadavicdra, a Manuscript of which 1s preserved in the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. It seems 
from this small book that Bhisma Misra might have 
written something more on Navyany4aya. 

There are a few references only 1n the work such 
as, Murari Misra5, Darmz/a®, Sridhara’s commentary 

on the Gita’, quotes a Karika from 
wo erences in thE the Sankhyasaptati®, Kavyaprakdsa, Bha- 
tata’s Natyasastra. Of these, the most 


1 PP. 316-17. 2 Pp. 351. 
8 Mithila Mss. Cat. Vol. I. p. 17. 
4 Vide—Mithila Mss. Cat. Vol. UH. P. 53. 
6 Fol. 3. 
® Fol. 4. 
? Fol. 7. 
8 Fol, 7. 
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important reference is that of a forgotten author named 
Durmila. Bhisma Misra says—tathaiva 
ad mila @ reput' visistajfianameva va viSistapadartha- 
§ ar of the oe * ye = a: ; 
17th century sya visistavaisistyanavagahi daurmilya- 
pakse visistavaisistyavagahyeva jfianam 
etc. This Durmila must have been a reputed scholar 
of his period and had lived earlier. 
So far we do not know more about these two 
writers. 


37. KAVIRATNA (KHAGESA) 
(18th century) 


Kaviratna, also known as Khagesa, flourished in 
Mithila during the reign of Narendia Simha (1743-70) 
king of Mithila. Narendra Simha was the son of 
Visnu Simha and grandson of Maharaja Raghava 
Simha of Mithila. Madhava Simnha was his grandson. 
So says the well-known Maithili poet Canda Jha in 
his KasiSivastut: referred to 1n the Haestory of Tirhut’, 

indrapurohitatulya gokulanathdsca ye khyatah/ 

tesam fisya 4san panditavaresu vagisah | 

tacchatrah kaviratnam jane khageSseti vikhyatah/ 

yau tau narendrasimhanmithilesat satkrtau yugapat/ 

gurusisyau guruvidhau sadavasare malyasadvastraih/ / 


From the above verses it 1s clear that Kaviratna was 
the pupil of Vagisa, most probably the uncle of Go- 
kulanatha. Both Vagiga and his disciple Kaviratna 
were honoured at the hands of the king of Mithila, 
Narendra Simha, with garland and a pair of dhauta- 
vastra (loin-cioth) which was the usual gift awarded by 
the MithileSa to scholars. KhageSa lived in a village 
named Tabhaka (Darbhanga). He was patronized by 
the Narhan Court (Subdivision Samasttpura). 

Kaviratna wrote a commentary on the Pratyaksa 
of the Cintamani as is clear from he following lines 
found in a manuscript preserved in the Darbhanga Sans- 
krit University Library— 

pratyakse’pi prapasyadbhih pratyakse disanam 

muhuh 
atha srikaviratnena ksire niram nirtpyate| / 


1 Pp. 144, 
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As he was present in the court of Narendra Simha, 
Kaviratna must have lived in the last quarter of the 
18th century. 


88. ROPANATHA JHAKURA 
(19th century) 


Ripanatha Thakura was related to Maharaja 
Madhava Simha of Mithila who came to the throne in 
Saka 1183=1776 A.D. and ruled for 33 years. He was 
a Tarkika and wrote a sub-commentary on the Aloka- 
darpana of Mahesa Thakkura and called it Bhdvapra- 
kafa. It is clear from a verse in the beginning of the 
work— 


frimatthakkuranirmitasya sukrtivyakhyavihinasya vat/ 
durbodhasya ca Darpanasya racitum bhdvaprakasa- 


bhidham|| 


Riipanatha wrote his Bhavaprakdfa under the orders 
of Maharaja Madhava Simha as 1s evident from a verse 

in the beginning of the Prakasa— 
$riman Madhavasimhabhtpatikulalankaracidamanir- 
dattajfiah khalu darpanam sphutayitum Srirdpana- 
tham prati/ 


Ripanatha studied under Mahamahopadhy4ya Su- 
bodha who was avery great scholar of the time. The 
colophon of the Prakasa treads as—iti Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya-Srisubodhasarmadhyet r-Mahamahopadhyaya— 
Srimadripanathaviracita Stddhantalak santya- Darpanabha- 
vaprakasatikd samapta. He has also written some notes, 
called Wwecand, on Navyanydya topics. Besides, he 
wrote a note on the Sdmdnya-nirukti of Gadadhara. 
Ripanatha died about 1828 A.D. 

A document, dated 1221 Sala =1814 A. D. has been 
found in possession of one Kigora Misra of Pahitola 
where it 1s written that Ritpanatha Thakura had given 
11 Bighas of land as gift in the Sraddha ceremony 
of his father. From this we conclude that Riipanatha 
lived in the r9th century A.D.} 


1 Vide-—Pt. Jivananda Thikura—Candrapati—Kulaprasasti. 
PP. 29-30. 
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Two of his sons, namely, Acyuta Thakura and 
Mukunda Thakkura were also scholars. But we have 
not seen any of their contributions. 


39. VISVANATHA JHA 
(19th century) 


Vigvanatha Jha belonged to the Sodarapura family 
of Mithila. He was the son of Tarapati, grand-son 
of Bhavanipati of the Ma/zyd branch of the Sodarapura 
family. He lived in the village Thadhi where Vacaspati 
Migra I is believed to have lived. He had studied 
under Rddhinatha Jha a 1tenowned Natyayika of the 
period, of Village Cakauti, Darbhanga. 

After having finished his studies in Mithila, he 
left for further studies and went to Navadvipa which 
had by that time some luminaries of Navyanyaya. He 
studied under Goloka Nydyaratna and later on, after 
the latter’s death, under Prasanna Tarkaratna. Having 
finished his studies there, he returned home and like 
other scholars of Mithila, began to teach at his 
own place which later on, came to be called fo/. This 
was sometime about 1890 A.D. 

Amongst his contributions, we know that he 
wrote a commentary on the l’yadh:karana section of 

the Tattvacintamant, called Stddhdanta- 
His works. sara. He also commented upon the 
Laksandvali of Udayana and named it 
Prakasa. It has been published from the Chowkhamba, 
Varanasi. Towards the end of this work, he gives 
his own account, from which we learn that he wrote 
his Prakasa at the suggestion of the Mithilega Maharaja 
Laksmi$vara Sirhha who had received the kingdom of 
Mithila from the British hands in san 1287 sala =1880 
A.D. (mithilamahisasyajfamavapyaudayaniprakasam). 
In the colophon the author writes—iti maithilaraja- 
pandita—natyayikavaropadhyayopanamakasrimadvisva- 
nathasarmakrto laksanavaliprakaSah sam&ptah. From 
this we also know that he was the court Pandita of 
Maharaja Laksmiswara Sithgh of Darbhanga. 
Itis to be foted at this place that though theglories of 
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Navadvipa, which began with Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
Glories, ang  JUSt 1n the beginning of the 15th cen- 
centres of scholar- tury A.D. and were continued by the 
ship in_ modern —_ Juminaries, like Raghunatha Siromani, 
ee Bhavananda Siddhantavagiga, Gunana- 
nda, Ramarudra and Gadadhara Bhattacarya who passed 
away in 1709 A.D., could flourish a little beyond one 
single century. Again, Michila with a host of scholars, 
such as, MaheSa, Jagadiga, Madhu- 
ee ie siidana, Madhava, KeSava, Devanatha 
and the Upadhyayas, like Gokulanatha 

of Mangarauni, revived her almost faded glories. 

But it is also to be noted that after Gokulanidtha, 
no doubt, scholars who were great teachers and also 
quite bold in the so-called Sastrartha, flourished in 
Mithila, but their scholarship could never match with 
that of the old ones. Their learning became narrow and 
one-sided. They began to give more time to active 
teaching and to acquire cheap reputation by boldly 
facing the arguments in Sdastrartha assemblies. Real 
learning began to disappear fast. Interest in produc- 
ing scholarly works faded away. The little they could 
do was to write what was, 1n common parlance, called 
khadara o1 vivecand, short or long notes. I have seen 
myself teachers and intelligent students studying these 
notes and becoming successful in their profession. 
Real scholarship was almost lost. Even then Mithila, 
as will be clear from the following pages, could continue 
her scholarship and attract students from far and 
near through some of the scholars whose reputation 
had still kept the old torch of learning burning though 
with somewhat dim light. It was therefore, that 
many students went to Bengal or to K4§ito study under 
Bengali and Deccani scholars. 

asi was for a pretty long time, till our own days, 

a great cosmopolitan centre of Sanskrit learning. 
would go a step further and say that after the fall of 
Mithila and Navadvipa, Kasi became the chief centre 
of all-round scholarship. Kasi had attracted by that 
See eee time all good scholars from South, 
centre of learning. Mithila and Bengal and also from 
other parts of the country. Even 
at Ka§i the supremacy in scholarship was kept by the 
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Southerners first and then it came into the hands of 
Maithilas. 
It is to be noted that Kasi had its position as a 
great firtha—the place of achieving Moksa. Perhaps 
reat jidnins and sannydsins alone adorned the place. 
ue to lack of convenient transport, scholars did not 
easily venture to come to K4§i. So scholarship flourish- 
ed in other places. But as soon as some facility became 
available they began to come to K4éi and lived there. 
Thus, it has become at last a great centre of learning. 
In support for my statement made above I would 
like to quote from s+he History of navyanydya in Mithila — 
“When Giridhara wrote, say, about 1720 A.D. the 
most glorious period of Navadvipa had definitely 
ended with the death of Gadadhara in 1709 A. D. 
and the signs of a distinct revival of the ancient glory 
of Mithila were discernible at Mangroni.” 


40. DHARMADATTA JHAALIAS BACCA JHA 
(1860-1918) 


Dharmadatta Jha, ordinarily known as Bacca Jha, 
was the son of Durgadatta Jha and grandson of Ratna- 
pani Jha. He was born in 1860 

Te1sonal history. in Navani (Darbhanga). He studied 
in Mithila under the then well-known 

Naiyayikas, namely, Jatadhara Jha of Pilakhawar 
(Darbhanga), Visvanatha Jha of Thadhi and Babujana 
alias Babua Jha of Pilakhawar. As was the practice in 
those days, serious students of Mithila used tocome to 
Kasi which had by that time become the main centre 
of learning in Nothern India, to give a finishing touch 
to their studies under expert guidance of most senior 
teachers. So Bacci Jha came to Kasi and studied 
Vedanta and other Sastras under Mahamahopadhyaya 
BilaSastri Ranade who was then occupying the post 
of Professor of Safkhya in the Government Sanskrit 
College (now the Sanskrit University) and Visuddhi- 
nanda Sarasvati, the well-known yogin and Sanny4sin 
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and a Vedantin of great repute. Having finished his 
further studies at Kasi, he went back to Mithila and 
following the past traditions of Mithil4 taught students 
at his own place. After sometime he spent most of his 
time at Bombay with some of his Sanny4sin students. 
With their assistance he had started a vidydlaya in his 
own home village. Sure$varananda was his most 
favourite disciple, in academic field, who used to 
live for some days in Mithila along with Bacca Jha. 

Bacca Jha was indeed a versatile scholar of his time 
specialized in Navya-Nyaya. He had wonderful con- 
trol over Sanskrit language and it was therefore, that 
he wrote works on Kavya-Sahitya as well. 

He has written mainly on Navya-Nydya and all 
his commentaries are known by 
the name giédharthatativaloka. So he 
writes in his commentary on the Vyutpattwdada— 


His works 


maithilanvayajatena dharmadattena dhimata/ 

vyutpattivadagudh4rthatattvaloko vitanyate// 1 
His works ate : commentaries on the Samanyanirukti, 
Avacchedakatvanirukti, Vyaptipaticaka, and Siddhantalaksa- 
na. These are the sub-commentaries on the commen- 
taries of Jagadi$a. They are published from Varanasi. 
He has also commented upon the Sdadmdnyaniruktt of 
Gadadhara and also on his Vyutpattivdda. These are 
also published. Besides, his commentary on the Gédhar- 
thadipika of Madhustidana Sarasvati on the Bhagavad- 
gita has been published from Bombay. Most probably, 
his selection of the name of his commentaries was 
due to the name of the commentary of Madhusiidana. 


He has, it seems, followed Jagadi§a’s commentary 
on the various problems of Navya-Nyaya and has 
accordingly, commented upon them. Some of his 
commentaries are still unpublished. He has also 
written a commentary on the Khandanakhandakhadya 
and Kasumdijaliprakdsa. After having written enough 
on the Navya-Nyaya his attention was drawn towards 
Pracina-Nyaya. But it was too late and he could 
Not write more. His commentaries on the Nydyabha- 
{ya and Tdtparyatikd could not make much 


+ Beginning verse of his commentary on the Vyutpattivdda, 
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progress. Beside these, he wrote a Campi, 
named Sylocanad-Mdadbava which is still unpublished, 

He was undoubtedly a very great Naiyayika of the 
period. He had the genius to produce great works. 
But to my mind, it seems that his method of expres- 
sion is most difficult. He seems to have given more 
attention to the Navy-Nyaya phraseology and higher 
dialectics than to the /atfvas, like so many Navya- 
Naiyayikas. So his works are very difficult not be- 
cause of the subtleties of the subject matter but because 
of the mode of expression. 

He taught students at his own place and did not 
accept any post till the opening of the Dharmasamaya 
Sanskrit College at Muzaffarpura. He became the 
first principal of the college. He was a very unassum- 
ing scholar and had imbibed the Ved4ntic spirit within 
himself. He passed away in 1918 at a premature age 
of 59 only. 

Amongst his well-known students Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Balakpsna Misra, Jagadiéa Jha his eldest 
son, Vidyavacaspati SaSinatha Jha of Ranti and Laks- 
minatha Jha of Sima (Darbhanga) were great scholars 
who also contributed to scholarship. His grand- 
son Ratiga Jha is also a good Natyayika. 


41. JAYADEVA MISRA 
(1854-1926) 


Mahamahopadhyaya Jayadeva Misra was born in 
1854 on the Full-moon day of Karttika in the village 
Gajahara, Darbhanga in the Sodar- 

Personal history. p#ra family of Srotriya Brahmanas of 
Mithila. Citranatha a/s2s Bakhedi Misra 

was his father and Saci was the name of his mother. He 
was the eldest son of his father. He had five younger 
brothers, namely, Vasudeva, Janardana, Madhusidana, 
Mukunda and KeSava. Of these, Madhustidana was 
a great scholar well-versed in Vydkarana Dharmasastra, 
Sahitya and Nyaya. He had studied the Sastras under 
his eldest brother. The second and the sixth brothers, 
Vasudeva and Kefava were great Jyotisis and Dharma- 
Sastrins. Jayadeva Miéra’s eldest uncle, Posana Miéra 
was well-versed in Vyakarana and Sabdakhanda. His 
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other two uncles, Bhagavandatta and Ganegadatta 
were Jyotisis of great repute. His grand-father K4li- 
kadatta Misra was a Vaiyakarana and a Dharmasastri. 

Jayadeva Miéra married thrice. The first wife died 
very young and did not leave any issue. The second 
wife named Sa#ga, was the second daughter of Janaka 
Jha of village Brnhi, in the territory of Nepal, near 
Janakapura, the capital of Videha. She died at an 
young age of 24 and left two sons. The eldest is 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha Miéra, the author of 
the present work and the younger is Ramesha Mishra. 

He studied in his own house under his uncle. Due 
to certain obstacles at home, he left his village and 

came to study under Haladhara Jha, 
ude 84 mote known as Halli Jha, of 

Harinagar (Darbhanga). He studied 
there Vyakarana, Dharmasastra and Tantra. He 
did not stay there for long and soon came to the 
village Gandhawa4ri and lived there for a few years 
under the patronage of Ramak4si devi, the maternal 
grand-mother of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jha and studied there under Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Rajanatha Misra, ordinarily known as Raje 
Misra. He finished his study of the Sastras there and 
came to K4$i in 1872-73 along with his patron and 
guru, Rajanatha Misra. They came to Kasi on boat. 
It was at Gandhawiri where the late Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha was put under the tutorship of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Jayadeva Misra. So when he came to K4éi for further 
higher studies, he was admitted to the Government 
Sanskrit College in 1875. 

He studied there under Mahamahopadhyaya Bala- 
Sastri Ranade, who was well-known as Bd/asarasvati. 
Jayadeva Misra found himself quite happy amongst 
the other senior pupils of the Sastri, namely, Damodara 
Sastri, Gangadhara Sastri, Sivakumara Misra who were 
senior to him, and Ramakrsna Sastri aHas Tatiya Sastri 
as his junior class-mate. All of them were great savants 
of Sanskrit learning of the period. Under BalaSastri 
he studied Vyakarana. Sivakumara Misra was his 
senior class-mate and so Jayadeva Misra looked upon 
him as his gar”. They studied mnre deeply all the 
Sastras jointly, mutually helping each other. Jaya- 
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deva Misra studied Navya-Nyaya under Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Kailafacandrasiromani and Vedanta under 
ViSuddhananda Sarasvati. By this time he had studied 
all the other Sastras and had become reputed for his 
deep learning at Kaéi. 

In about 1880, the late Maharaja Laksmi¢vara Simha 
of Darbhanga founded a Sanskrit Vidyalaya at Kaéi 
under the supervision of Visuddhananda Sarasvati. 
Along with the great veterans of Sanskritic studies, 
like Sivakumara Misra, Sudhakara Dvivedi, Duhkha- 
bhafijana Kavi, KailasacandraSiromani and others Jaya- 
deva Mista was also appointed a teacher of Vy4karana. 

In course of a few years after the death of Pan- 
dita Sivakumara Miéra, he became the leading 

scholar not only of Vyakarana but of 
beh eePaton 4 almost all the Sastras at Kasi. He was 

offered several posts outside Kasi 
by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, of Jammu and Kashmir 
and similar other personages, but he did not leave 
Kasi which had continued to be the centre of learning. 
Later on, when the Benares Hindu University was 
founded in 1916, at the request of Pandita Madana- 
mohana M4laviya he joined the Oriental College where 
he continued till his last days. 

He passed away at Kasi, according to the old 
traditions of India, on the bank of Ganga at Mayi- 
karnika Ghata, half merged in the water of the 
Gafiga, on the 7th day of the Suklapaksa of Phalguna, 
1926 A.D. at the age of 72. 

He was awarded the best prize for students in his 
college by Mr. J. Neisfield, the then Principal of the 
College, in 1879. He was awarded the certificate of 
Honour (Pratisthapatram) by the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga in 1957 samvat=1900 A.D. He was awarded, 
as a personal distinction, the title of Mahamahopi- 
dhyaya in 1919. By this time he had achieved the repu- 
tation of being the greatest Sanskrit Vdedn in India. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Jayadeva Misra performed a 
Catufcarna-ydga based on the four vedas, of abig tank 

constructed by him in his home village, 

His contributions. Gajahara. He wrote three very im- 
portant works-(1) Vijaydé, a commen- 

tary influenced by Navyaniayaya, on the Paribhdasenduse- 
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khara of NageSa Bhatta. This is read and studied by 
scholars of Vyakarana as a text book. No scholar con- 
siders himself a full-fledged Vaiyakarana today without 
having studied this Vzjayg. His second book is the 
Sastrartharatnavali an independent work based on 
Paninisatras and the Vydkaranaparibhdsas. This is also 
fully influenced by his studies of Mimams4 and Navya- 
nyaya. The last work was his commentary on Gada- 
dhara Bhattacirya’s Vyutpattivada, named Jayd. Here 
we find a glimpse of his deep knowledge of Nyaya- 
Sastra. It was believed in scholarly circles that Mm. 
Miéra alone knows the secrets of the problems of 
Sabdakhanda. Unfortunately, he could not finish it. 
Even today all these works are studied by scholars 
with great respect and interest. 

The secret of the scholarship of Mm. Miéra was that 
he had mastered the Sdstras and possessed a unique way 

of explaining, the most intricate 

His method of problems of Sastras in so simple a 
blems FSC way =that even less intelligent stu- 
dents could very easily grasp the 

problems. This clarity of expression is always found 
in all his works. As one who had the opportunity to 
study the Sistras at his feet, I have no hesitation 
to write that his method of teaching and writing on 
the problems of the Sastras was so easy and clear that 
even an ordinary student could understand them with 
great ease. His language and methodology of expres- 
sion are very simple and intelligible. This has won 
great admiration for him in the world of scholars. 

He was a great devotee of Lord Siva (Visvanatha) 
and Ganga. He was, as people used to say, a very 
great advocate of Indian Culture both in theory and 
in practice. 

I quote below a verse of the late Mahamahopi- 
dhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha written at the death of 
his great teacher— 

jayah kule jayo’bhyase jayah panditamandale/ 

jayO mftyau jayo mokse d ayadevah sada jayah// 

I give below an extract from the genealogical table 
of the Sodarpura family to trace his genealogy from the 
Biyi-Purssa, as given be the late Nirasti Jha, the 
greatest Paiitikdra of Mithila in the 2oth century— 
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An Extract from the Genealogical table of the Sodarapura family of 
Mithikli— 


Mm. Halayudha of village Sihasama (Bysyi-Purusa) 
iahouna 
jh 
Mahidhara 
VagisSvara 


RatneSvara 


Ee Te. 
Halefvara Sure$vara Jivefvara-=Founders of the Sedarapura family 


| 
Vigvanatha 





[ | | | 
Ravinatha Raghunatha Laksminatha Ratinatha nase: Gopinatha 
natha 


f | 7 Jora eee 
Jivanatha Aydc? Devanatha | (Mahopa) 
Bhavanitha ( ; 

§ ucipati Ructpati Hari (Maha- 


| 
Satara (Mahopa) (Poet) mahopi.) 
Misra 
(Upaskarakarta) ( 7 Gune 


Harthara Narahari | 


f eed 
f 7} Natha (Mm.) ee 
Ramanatha Srinatha Durlabha alias 
Paksadbara 
(Pakha ) 


Lakiminatha Gieliatia Bhavaninatha 
iain 
Badal 
(Mahi) ubrioandana 
Gila 
( Vaipthanes) Kalikadatta 
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Citranatha a/ras Bakhedi 


el 


(I Es ns ee > 
Maha. Vasudeva Janardana Madhusidana hsveuds kegava 
Jayadeva 

| 


(ee oe pat tee a 
(Mahi. Dr.) Umesha (married to Ramesha §rik {sna 
Srimati Nana Dai, daughter of 
Surendra Jha of mangarauni) 


( | | | \ 
Jaya- Vyaya- Krsna- Ramakanta Prabhakanta Sudhakinta 


kanta kanta kanta (PC.S.) (Advocate) (D. Phil.), 
(D. Phil.) (Archaeo- (Curator) 
logist) 
42. LOKANATHA JHA 
(20th century) 


In the present century also, Mithila has maintained 
the study of Navyanyaya on traditional lines. Loka- 
natha Jha was one of the best Natyayikas of this period. 
He was the disciple of Bacca Jha. He ltved in the 
village named Gangauli. He taught several brillient 
students, of whom Mahamahopadhyadya Balakysna 
Misra of Navatola (Darbhanga), was the well known 
professor in the Sanskrit College, Benares Hindu 
University. Lokanatha Jha has written a critical work 
on Navyanyaya, named Ubhayabhavaniripana and 
Jatibadhakapariskara. 

43. YADUNATHA MISRA 
(1885-1928) 


Yadunatha Misra, son of Pandita Jayanatha Miéra 
and grand-son of Nyayopadhyaya Maninatha Misra, 
was born in Lalagafija, Darbhanga, in the Sodarapura 
family of Maithila Srotriya Brahmanas in 1885. He 
studied Sabdakhanda under Mahdvatyakarana Judana 
Jha and then studied proper Nyaya (Anumdnakhanda) 
under Lokanatha Jha of Gangauli, Darbhanga. After 
he finished his studies in Nyaya, he was appointed a 
teacher in the Laksmipura Vidyalaya where he taught 
students for many years. He was a very unassuming 
scholar. 

He has written Wyatjandvdda, Samdsasaktivdda and 
a commentary on the Padavakyaratnakara of Gokula- 
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natha, named Gi#dbarthadipikad. He has also written 
His contributions 2 ,.commentary on the Nydyasitra, 
called Pradipa, a beginning verse of 

which is— 


Jagadviditavaidusy agankaranvayajanmana/ 

nydyasitrapradipo’yam yadunathena tanyate// 

Unfortunately, he could not finish thts Pradipa 
and passed away in 1928. 


44, SASINATHA JHA 
(1878-1968) 


Vidyavacaspati Safinatha Jha was born in Ranti, 
a village in the District of Darbhanga, in about 1878. 
He was the son of Hirainani Jha and grandson of 
Grhamani Jha of the Dar:bara family of Kasyapagotra. 
His father was a great Jyotisi who had received a 
Certificate of Honour from the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
He had studied Navyanyaya under Dharmadatta Jha 
alias Bacca Jha. After having finished his studies at 
home, Saginatha Jha got a job in Gujrat under the 
Jaina Sadhus who were keen to study Navyanyaya. He 
passed three-fourth of his life in Gujrat in teaching 
the various schools of Indian philosophy, particularly, 
Navyanyaya. 

He wrote many small and big books on Nydya 
for the Sadhus who published them in their own 
name without ever acknowledging the help taken 
from Pandita Jha. As the Panditas were paid for 
these works they did not object to this practice 
which is so common even today amongst the Jaina 
Sadhus. This is not a new practice. It was pre- 
velent even in old days when the court Panditas wrote 
works which were published in the name of their 
patrons. 

He has got to his credit some small philosophical 
poems in his own mother tounge Ma#th:/t and also in 
Sanskrit which are. published. He returned from 
Gujrat in about 1949 or so. In 1951 the state Govern- 
ment of Bihar established the Mzthila Institute of Post- 
aerate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning at 

atbhanga, with a big donation of Dr. Kameéwara 
Singh Bahadur, Maharajddhiraja of Darbhanga, 
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under the Directorship of Mahamahopadhydya Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, as its first Director. Along with 
other experienced experts of Sanskrit learning in 
different branches, Safinatha Jhi was also appointed 
as a visistavidvana in DarSana. He stayed there till 
November 1963 and passed away at his home village. 
Fle has left three sons. 

While he was in the Mithila Research Institute, at 
my suggestion he wrote, in a way, a very difficult work, 
named Trttalavacchedakatavada, which has been pub- 
lished by the Institute. There is very little substance 
tativa inthis work. It is written only to show how the 
dialectical phraseology of Navyanyaya can be multi- 
plicated. In other words, he has shown how the 
terms avacchedakatd and prakarata which are the very 
life of Navyanyaya, can be expressed one after the 
other in order to confuse the opponents ina discussion 
and disputation. 

The author says that all the discussions of a Navya- 
tarkikas are conducted with the use of avacchedakata 
alone, so 1s the case with the vydptwdda also for the 
navyatarkikas. This avacchedakatad again, is always 
determined (niripita) with the dialectical phrases, 
like prakaratda, visesyata, pratiyogita, anuyogita, etc. It is 
to be kept in mind that an avacchedakata may be deter- 
mined with another avacchedakata but a prakarata and 
others cannot be determined with another prakarata 
and others. These however, can be determined with 
determined alone. 

It will not be out of place to explain certain more 
common navyanyaya terms here, like visesyatd and avace- 

Common Navya. ¢dakatdetc. (Avacchedaka =it is defined 
nyaya terms ex- as that which may be considered as an 
oe essential constitutive attribute or predi- 
cate-visesanibhtito dharmo’vacchedakah tasmin avacche- 
dake avacchedakat4 varttate). It is to be kept in mind 
that in such cases the term dharma means anything 
which as predicate will serve to define a subject, of 
course, the term does include any gunas also. So 
in the expression, dandavanayam purusah, danda is a 
dharma and so an avacchedaka. An avacchedaka has a 
dharma called avacchedakata. Now this is a case of 
svaripasambandba, which is defined as—sambandbantarena 
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viststapratityanandyogyatvam ox. sambandhdntaramantarena 
viStstapratityanakaivam ; that is, 1t is the relation which 
must be held to exist in a case where a determinate 
knowledge or judgement (vesistapratit: or visistasiidna) 
could not have been effected by any other relation, 
like samavdya and samyoga. \n other words, this rela- 
tion must be either the subject itself (anuyogin), or 
the predicate (pratiyogin) of the said judgement, as 
has been mentioned in the NydyakoSfa,1—anuyog: pratt- 
yogyanyatarasvariihah sambandhavise sab. 

In order to explain the above let us take an ex- 
ample, ghatamahah jsanami, where there are three 
factors ghatd, jiiana which has ghata as its object (gha- 
tavisayakajfiana), and the knower (/#dfd7) which is 
the substiatum of that jfiana. Here, there is the 
relation of samavdya between jfiana and jnata. Now, 
what is the relation between ghata and jfiana in order 
to justify the above judgement? This cannot be sama- 
vaya Ot satkyoga for obvious reasons. Hence, the only 
possible determining factor (ntyamaka) 1s the ghatasva- 
ripa itself. This whole thing thus can be expressed 
as—ghatath jandmi wyakaraviSistabuddhiniyamako ghatab, 
or ghate jnanagataghatavatSistyaniyamakata varttate. 

In order to fully illustrate the above I quote below 
a note from Dr. A. Venis’s translation of the Weddanta- 
stddhantamuktavali, Index : 

All instances of avacchedakatd may be brought under 
either visayatd or pratiyogita : under the former, if the 
relation considered be that of knowledge, sc. of the 
relation between subject and predicate in a judgement, 
in which case the avacchedaka may be atzprasakta, thus, 
in ghatam sanamt, ghatatva, the avacchedaka is not definitely 
limited in its application (anatt-prasakta); for ghatatva 
is found in ghatas other than the particular ghata now 
perceived : under the latter, if determination by nega- 
tion (abhava) be under consideration, in which case 
the avacchedaka must be of duly limited application, 
anyitndnatt-prasakta:—(avacchedakatvam dvividbam-svardpa- 
sambandhatvark pamanylinanatirikta-prasaktariipam ca, ddyam 
viyataniriipitam  dvifiyam  pratiyogitantwipitam). The 
effect of this word in a long samdsa is usually nothing 
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more than to convert the immediately preceding word 
into the penetive case. 

To allustrate vesayatd take again, ghalum jdnan. 
This judgment may be expressed thus—(1) ghatavrttt- 
visayatanirapakam (jnanam). Here, in ghata exist both 
ghataiva which is avacchedaka and the visayatad which 
is represented by the termination am of ghatam. Bet- 
ween ghafa and vtsayatd, the vrtt:tvasambandha holds 
(amarthavisayatayam ghatasya vrttitvasambandhena anvayah). 
Between visayata and jiidna, the niripakatvasambandha 
holds (visayatayah jnane ntripakatvasambandbena anvayah. 
nti tipaka = Prakasa, Or (2) the judgment may be expressed 
thus : gatatvavacchinna ghatavrttib ya visayata tanniriipa- 
kate jianam. Since in this case, the wzjayata 1s depen- 
dent on tts locus, the ghafa and the ghata, in its turn, 
is essentially constituted by (avacchtnna) ghatatva, the 
relation between ghatatva and visayatd 1s termed ava- 
cchinnatvasambandha (ghataviSesanibbiltaghatatvasya vtsa- 
yatayam dharmiparatantryena avacchinnatvasambandhena 
anvayah). Since also ghatatva 1s avacchedaka and there- 
fore, possesses avacchedakata ghatatvavacchinnd may be 
expressed by ghatatvanisthavacchedakatanir pika, where 
niripika qualifies vtsayata. 

It may be added that Gadadhara in his Vssayata- 
vada declares the modern view to be that vzsayatd 1s 
not a form of svariipasambandha but a distinct samban- 
dba. ‘The modern school of Nyaya in denying that 
vi.ayata 1s a svaripasambandha distinguishes it from 
visayita; the former is a dharma pertaining to object 
known, (visaya); the latter is a dharma pertaining to 
cognition (/7daa), or to desire (sechd), or to volition 
(krtt). 

Pratiyogita or determination by negation (yasyd- 
bhivah sa pratiyog?), is the relation between positive 
entities (bhava) and their negations (abhéva). The 
dharma which serves to exclude any particular bhava 
from another is termed pratzyogitdvacchedaka; and the 
pratiyogitad is said to be taddbarmavacchinnad. Thus, 
the negation, ghato ndsti, may be expressed by ghata- 
tvavacchinnapratiyogitako bhavah. Under prtiyogitd may be 
brought the causal relation, kéryakdranabhava. Thus, 
karydvyavahitapirvakjanavrttyatyantabhavapratiyogiia ka 
ravata, the being a cause consists in not being the 
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counter-entity to any absolute non-existence which 
might find place in the moment of time immediately 
preceding the existence of the effect, that 1s, a cause 
is that which must precede the effect: and pragabha- 
vapratiyogita karyata, the effect 1s the counter-entity 
to its own precedent non-existence. And the ava- 
cchedaka of both Adrana and karya is anyiéndnatipra- 
sakta, as was shown above, to be necessary:—yathd 
Shatakaranatavacchedakam dandatvameva na tu dravyatvam 
niladandatvam va  evam  dandakaryatavacchedakamap 
ghatatvameva na tu nilaghatatvam dravyatvam va adyasya 
nyiinavrttitvat antyasya atiprasaktatvat. 

The precise usage of avacchedakavacchinna remains 
to be noted. The ungainly compound ts employed 
to include all pussible cases of any sambandba. ‘Thus, if 
we wish to turn the maxim, from negation of cause to 
negation of effect, (karnabhavat karyabhavah), into the 
current coin of the Nydya, we must define it more 
closely in terms of certain sambandhas, without depriv- 
ing it of its universality by the mention of any special 
cause, namely, ftanmtu, or any special effect, pata; and 
this may be effected by using the above compound, 
thus—Kérapatavacchedakavacchinnapratiyogitakabhavaprayo- 
yah karyatavacchedakavacchinnabbavah ( prayojyab =janitah). 
But if the avacchedaka is specially named in any case, 
namely, fantutva or patatva (in the above example), 
the word avacchedaka is omitted as unnecessary. 

As has already been said in various places, there is 
not much stuff in such books. It is only an instance 
to show the subtleties of brain and also to confuse the 
less equipped opponents. Ina way, it is a waste of 
energy for a real student eager to learn the Sastra. 

There is one more work attributed to Saginatha 
Jha. He has written a philosophical drama, named 
Acaryavijaya in six acts in his mother tongue Maithili. 
The drama deals with the criticism of Udayana 
against Buddhist view. It is still unpublished. 


45. GANGANATHA JHA 
(1871—1941) 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha was 
born on September 25, 1871, in a_ village, called 
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Gandhavari in the District of Darbhanga, in Mithila. He 
was the third son of Sr Tirthanatha Jha and Ramakaéi 
Devi. He was a versatile scholar and had studied 
almost all the $astras except Jyotisa under the expert 
guidance of his teachers, amongst whom the names 
of Mahamahopadhyayas Jayadeva Mishra, Citradhara 
Mishra, Shivakumara Mishra and Gangadhara Sastri 
of Varanasi deserve mention. He came to Benares 
and studied there for several years. He studied the 
Astra both on _ traditional and modern critical 
lines. 

After having finished his studies on modern lines, 
he became the Librarian of the Maharajadhiraja of Dar- 
bhanga’s Library. As a Librarian he had ample oppor- 
tunity to study even modern sciences through popular 
writings. He became thus, fully equiped with both 
ancient and modern sciences. He was then appointed 
the Professor of Sanskrit in the Masr Central College, 
Allahabad 1 1902. He obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Letters on his thesis on the Prabhdakara school of Parva- 
Mimdamsda. It 1s also to be noted here that he was the 
first scholar to obtain the D. Litt. degree from the 
Allahabad University. Formerly, the degree used to 
be awarded to a Sanskrit scholar alone. The title of 
Mahdmahopadhydya, a personal distinction, was then 
conferred on him in 1910 by the British Government. 

He served the old Muir Central College tll 1919 when 
he was appointed the Principal of the Government Sans- 
krit College, Benares. He introduced several reforms 
in Sanskrit education and also in the activities of the 
College. Later on, he was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the re-organised Allahabad University in 1923 
which post he adorned till 1932. 

Though engaged in multifarious administrative 
duties, he was able to find ample time to continue 
his higher studies and translations of most difficult 
works of Indian Philosophy. He was an authority 
in Mimamsa, Ny&ya and also in other branches of 
philosophy. Indeed he was a versatile scholar. 

The only contribution of his to Nyaya is his small 
fippapi, called Khadyota on the Nydyasitra. It is a brief 
note mostly based on the Tatparyyatikad and the Part- 
Sudabi. It has been written in easy style and is quite 
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intelligible. It has been included in his editions of 
the Nydyabhagya. 

Besides, he has translated into English the entire 
texts of the Nydya-Sdira, Bhdsyd and the Varttika. He 
has also edited the commentary of Raghiittama called 
Bhagyacandra on the Nydya-Bhasya. It runs upto the 
17th Siitra of the third chapter, second Ahnika. The 
only incomplete manuscript found by Dr. Jha was 
written on Palm-leaf in Maithili script. We have 
not heard of any other copy of it. It has becn published 
in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit series. 

He passed away on November 17, 1941 at Pra- 
yaga. In the memory of this great Savant of Sanskrit 
learning his students and admirers founded a Research 
Institute at Allahabad for higher researches 1n 
Sauskrit. 

This 1s in brief a survey of the development of 
Nyaya literature from Gotama down to the present 
day in Mithila, the home of Nydya. I have collected 
material from various sources and having studied 
them have now presented the summary to the scholars 
for their use. There were many more scholars whose 
works are referred to in various manuscripts, but 
as they could not be traced so far, I stop here and 
leave the work to be continued in future with fresh 
researches to follow. 

Besides, 1 know there were great scholars, like 
Babyjana Jha of Pilakhawada, Jivanatha Misra of 
Sugouna, Bechana Jha of Sahodaw4, Sade Jha of 
Mangarauni, Jatadhara Jha, Visnupati, son of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Ramapati, who had written a commen- 
tary called Tattvadipana on the Sabdakhanda of the 
Cintamanz, Rddhinatha Jha, Mahamahopadhy4ya Bala- 
krsna Misra of Navatola, and so on, but as I could 
not get any written work of these scholars it was not 
possible for me to include their name in this place. 
I reserve it for future edition. 

This is what Mithila, the home of Nydya, both 
Navya and Pracina has contributed to our knowledge 
of the Sastra. I now pass on to the contributions 
made by Bengal to this science. 
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1. VASUDEVA SARVABHAUMA 
(15th century) 


About the middle of the fifteenth century scholars 
in Bengal became fully aware of the learning, name 
and fame of Mithila in the advancement of Navya- 
nyaya. Mithila had been a centre of learning even 
from the vedic days. The Sata-patha Brabmana says 
that scholars from far off places used to flock 
at the court of Janaka for spiritual knowledge. 
It seems that since the vedic days Mithila has been 
a most flourishing centre of learning, particularly, 
in Daréana-§astra, which is a means to acquire 
visualization of the Atman, so says the Sruti-Atmd 
va are drastavyab. Later history also shows that the 
torch of learning continued to burn in Mithila even 
in later centuries. 

This being the back-ground of scholarship in Mi- 
thila, no wonder, it continued to attract enthusiastic 

Tradition of Scholars even in mediaeval and modern 
Scholarship = 1n periods. Thus, it was about the middle 
ies of the fiteenth century when scholars 
from Bengal began to come to Mithila, the home of 
Ny4ayaéastra, for studies in Navyanyaya. History tells 
us that it was Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who first came 
to the seminary (Caupaq:) of Paksadhara Misra. He 
studied there for some years and committed to memory 
all that was taught to him at the seminary. Prof. 
Bhattacirya is of opinion that Sarvabhauma did not 
go to Mithila for study. He learnt Nyaya under his 
father.1 But as Mithila was the only centre of Navya- 
nyaya at that time and as there was no tradition in 
Bengal, so if Vasudeva Sarvabhauma did not go to 
Mithila, then his father might have gone to Mithila 
for the study of Nyaya; who could have otherwise 
brought navyanydya from Mithila to Bengal ? 

After having finished his studies there when he 
wanted to leave the 4$rama of his guru, he was subjected 


1 Navyanydyacarca, p. 40, 
F, 52 
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to a very difficult test, called Salakdpariksa, which 
meant that the examinee would be required to explain 
all the points contained in any line written in the 
manuscript on which a faldkd, pointer, or a small stick, 
was placed by the examiner. It seems that along with 
the Sarayantra-Pariksa, Salakd-puriksd was also pre- 
velent in Mithila. The former appears to be far 
superior and dreadful. Vasudeva was successful at 
this test and it is said that he was given the title of 
Sarvabhauma by his guru.1 Finding that the teachers 
of Mithila did not allow any outsider to carry home, 
outside Mithila, any written book or notes, Vasudeva 
committed to memory the entire Tattyacintdmant along 
with its notes of his teacher and also the Nydyakusn- 
mawjali and then only he was allowed to leave the place. 

He carne to Navadvipa and there founded a school 
of Nyaya and taught students in his own fo/. Raghu- 

NavyeNysya 4tha siromani, Raghunandana and Kris- 
school founded hnananda were some of his well-known 
aT pupils. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma had 
also studied Vedanta at K4§i and it is said that towards 
the end of his life he became more interested in Vai- 
snavaism. 

Caitanyadeva was also his pupil and it was therefore, 
that he became devoted to the vaisnavacult and went 
to Jagannatha-Puri and passed his days there under 
the patronage of king Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa. 

About his contribution to Navyany4ya so far we 
know only of a commentary, called Sdrdvali on the 

os ... Cintamani®, Sarvabhauma had written 

is contribution : ‘ 
some more works, on different subjects. 

1 Indian Logic, p. 462. 

4T have got before me books like Indian Logic, by Dr S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, History and bibliography of Nyaya-Vaifesika litera- 
ture, published in the Sarsvati Bhavan Studies, Volumes, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
and Vatge navyanyayacarcaé by Dineshacandra Bhattacharya. All 
these works contain profuse historical and social facts in connec- 
tion with the Nyaya scholars of Bengal. As interested scholars 
can easily read these from the above books, I will not go into 
those details. I will however, confine myself to those aspects 
only which are necessary for the History of Indian Philosophy. 


4A Manuscript of it is preserved in the Sarasvati Bhavan Sans- 
krit library, Benares, No. 184. 
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References to the following authorities are found 
there ; Yajfiapati!, Varddhamana?, Narasimha, Acarya 
- — sammati*, Acaryamatams, Pratyak sa- 
ine maniprakasika®, Sabdamapiparikja’. But 

according to Prof. D. C. Bhatticarya, 
the name of Sarvabhauma’s commentary was 
Mampariksaé for which he had found important 
references in a manuscript. Some of the tefer- 
ences are: Acirya®, Kusumdijaliprakafa®, Khandana®, 
gurucarana™, tikakaral®, tattvabodhakara!®, Darpana'4, 
Dravya-Ktranavaliprakasa®, Narasithha,)® N¢bandhba’, 
Parimala'® and so on.!® 


2—V AHINIPATI 
(15th century) 


Vahinipati is a name which is so very common in 
Orissa. So,as Vasudeva lived in Puri, he named his 
son V4hinipati. He is the son of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma and his full name was JaneSvara Vahinipati. 
Hehas written a commentary on the Citamani and 
Aloka also which is called Udadyota. A manuscript 
of it is preserved in the Sarasvat: Bhavan Sanskrit Library, 
Varanasi. In the beginning, the author pays homage 
to Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. As he had studied the 
Sistra under Sarvabhauma, he was both a pupil 
and a son. In the manuscript under reference there 
are constant references to péitrcaranah’® and also in one 


1 fols. 45b, 47a, 47b, 93b, Iila, 117a, 133b. 
2fols. 45b, 133b, Lilavatiprakasa. 


3 fol. 53a. 

‘This is the opinion of Acirya, most likely Udayana, 53b. 
Sfol. 16l!a. ®fol. 154a. Tfol. 168a. 

§ Fol, 162/2. Fol, 39/2. 10 Fol. 4/1. 

11 Fol, 8/2. 12 Fols. 8/1, 10/2. 38 Fol, 100/1. 

14 Fol. 50/1 18 Fol. 179/l. 16 Fols, 53/1, 57/2. 
17 Fols. 110/2, 187/8, 192/2. 18 Fol, 26/1. 


18 Navyanyayacaread p. 39. 
20 vide—fols. 3a, 4a, etc. 
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place he says styasmdkam paitrkab panthah, which cannot 
but refer to Sirvabhauma for the simple reason that 
before Vahinipati, Sarvabhauma was the only Bengalt 
scholar of navyanyaya whom he could refer. This 
is further supported by the colophon of the manuscript 
where the term Bha{facdrya is prefixed to his name. 

Though the term Bhattacdrya is found to have been 
used in case of many Maithila scholars also, but in 
the present context it seems to have been definitely 
used for a Bengali scholar. 


8. RAGHUNATHA SIROMANI 
(15th century) 


Raghunatha was born in a very humble family of 
Maithila Brahmanas living in Sylhet (Assam) where 
his ancestor Sridharicdrya had migrated? 
from Mithila in 53 Tripura era (= 643 
A.D.) and had settled there. He was the son of 
Govinda Cakravarti who died at a very young age, 
leaving Raghunatha in a helpless condition. He was 
miele up by his mother, Sita Devi. Finding herself 
not able to support her only son and give him requisite 
education, she came to Navadvipa and stayed with 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who had by that time esta- 
blished a fo/ in Navadvipa and had established his 
reputation as a Nydya teacher. Raghunatha became 
a very favourite student of Vasudeva and began his 
studies in tight earnest. 

By that time the reputation of learning of Mithila, 
specially in Navyanyaya, had spread all over India 


Famtly history 


1 iti érimahamahopadhya yabhattacdryaérimadvahinipatimaha- 
patraviracitah sabdalokoddyotah paripirnah. 


® Vide, Saraspati Bhavan Studies, Vol. V, p. 131. It has 
to be pointed out here that there are many villages in eastern 
Districts of the old Bengal, now in east Bengal, where Maithilas 
had settled in earlier centuries. They still call themselves 
Maithilas and their social and religious rites and ceremonies are 
performed even today according to Mithila sibandbas. 
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and the glamour of Maithila scholarship attracted 

scholars from different parts of the country, particu- 

larly, from Bengal which was quite close to it. Raghu- 
natha also had heard about these and 

co emnatha left after having studied for sometime under 

study Nyfya Sarv abhauma, left for Mithila to study 
under Paksadhara Miéra. 

It was the practice in those old days, not only in 
Mithila, but also at Kasi, that students before deciding 
to study under a particular teacher, attended classes of 
different teachers and carried free discussions with 
the teachers concerned. When, after realising the 
method and depth of teaching of various teachers, 
they found themselves fully satisfied with a parti- 
cular teacher, then they declared to study under 
him. This practice had continued at Kasi even in 
our own days. 

So when Raghunatha approached Paksadhara 
Raghunatha in Misra, the very first question which 
Mithila. Paksadhara asked him was— 


akhandalah sahasraksah viriipaksastrilocanah / 
anye dvilocanah sarve ko bhavanekalocanah // 


At this it is said that Raghunatha was a little 
perturbed, but being bold enough, he at once 
replied— 


yo ndham karotyaksimantam ya$ca balam prabodhayet/ 
tamevadhyapakam manye tadanye namadhfrinah // 


Translation—He who is capable of giving an eye 
(power of vision into the Astra) (RaghunZatha 
was one-eyed) to an eyeless, and gives knowledge 
to the ignorant is alone to be considered as a 
teacher, while the rest ate so called simply for 
name-sake. 

After this very first exchange of words, Paksa- 
dhara admitted him to his class. As said before, 
Raghunitha, like so many other students, wanted 
to satisty himself as to his being admitted to a right 
teacher’s class, and might have further entered into 
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some discussion! with Paksadhara and as a reply to that 
Paksadhara had said— 


vaksojapanakrt kana sathasaye sae sphutam / 
samanyalaksana kasmadakasmadavalupyate // 


Translation. —O child (ignorant of the §astra) and 
blind, when there appears a clear doubt, how can 
without any reason the (consideration of) sdmanyalaksana 
be neglected ? 

This requires a little explanation. According to 
Nyaya under a/aukika-sannikarsa, there 1s one vatiety, 

called Sdmanyalaksanad, meaning a know- 
exeyaakn® ledge of the genus (simanya) of a subs- 

tance leading tothe pratyaksa-jitana of the 
entire class. That is, from the knowledge of dhimatva 
(smokeness), for instance, one gets direct percep- 
tion of all the cases of smoke past, future and present. 
It is to be noted here that according to Gangeéa, 
doubt does not arise about the existence of smoke at 
its very first sight, except in the case of sdmdnyalaksand. 
Paksadhara raised that very question to Raghu- 
natha saying when doubt becomes obvious, how 
can samanyalaksana be ovyer-looked. It is said that 
Raghunitha later on, in his commentry, called Didhiti, 
on the Tattvacintamani, has declared that doubts 
arise even where there is no case of samdnyalaksand. 

In the perception of all the objects of a class, the 
knowledge of the generic nature of the object consti- 
tutes the sannikarsa. It is an extra-ordinary (asddhdarana 
or alaukika) type of contact, whose svariipa is general 
(sdmanya). In case of the contact of our eyes with 
a case of smoke, for instance, we get the perception of 
smoke of all times, present, past and future as well. It 
is called alaukika, simply because we get the perception 
of all the cases of smoke even without cil coming 
in contact with all of them. In fact, it is the smoke- 
ness (dhimatva) which is perceived along with the 





1 In this connection there are ,several stories about the 
achievements of Raghunatha which became so common in 
Bengal, All this has been recorded in several buoks written 
by Bengali scholars, I therefore, resist myself from repeating 
them at this place. 
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smoke itself and which brings to us the perception of 
all the smokes. Such is its nature. 

On his return from Mithila with the literary title 
of Sromani conferred on him by his teacher, he esta- 
blished a permanent seminary of NavyanyZya in Nava- 
dvipa. He attracted a large number of students and 
taught them the new Science of Reasoning with great 
success. He thus, founded a school of his own which 
continued till the time of Gadadhara in the 17th cen- 
tufy. 
“His first and most important work is a commentary 
on the Tattyacintamant. It is to be kept in mind that 
Raghunatha did not write a running 
commentary like others from _ the 
beginning of the Cintamani to the end of 
the work. He commented upon only those topics or 
problems which were found most difficult. Thus, to 
begin with the Didhitz, as it is called, on Pratyaksa, there 
is no commentary on the Mangalavada. The Didhiti 
on the Pramdnyavada also is only on its three subsec- 
tions, namely, /#aptwada, Utpattwada and Pramanyas- 
varipa. ‘That is, the commentary is like big elucidatory 
comments on the most difficult and knotty points of the 
well-known Pramdnyavada. Even the commentary on 
the whole of the Pramdnyavada is not complete. The 
comments also are very brief and it was therefore, 
that Gadadhara referring to Raghunatha says—sanksip- 
toktyatidaksa, great expert in his speech which is so 
brief. That is, he was a great expert in brevity of 
speech. Again, a similar expression is found in 
Rudratarkavagifa, a later write on the Cintamani- 
Paksata, hkhanasanksepanirbandhino didbitikdrasya. 

The mangalacarana of the Pratyaksa-didhiti does 
not begin with his usual maagalacarana (Om namah 
sarvabhttani), but it has the following in this portion 
of the work— 

giram gurinam hrdaye nidhaya 

vidhaya siddhantasaro’vagih / 

safiksepatah $riraghunathanama 

cintamanerdidhitimatanomi// 


Translation—Having kept the speech of the gars 
in the heart and having taken a bath in the lake of 


His works and 
their merit. 
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the siddbdnta, 1, named Raghunatha, elucidate the 
lustre (Didhiti) of the Cintamant, in brief. 

There is only one reference of the Lildvatyupdya, 
that is, the Li/avatiprakasa of Varddhamina Upadhyaya, 
in this section of the Didbit:. It is to be noted that 
there are only few references to the views of others 
in the Didhiti, In several places we, however, find 
anye, kecittu, etc. 

Raghunatha became bold and assertive after the 
Pratyaksadidhiti, We changed his outlook and became 
much more self-confident in the field of philosophical 
thought. So the Mangalacarana in other sections of 
his Didbiti became more philosophical, as is clear from 
the following wangalacarana of the anumdna section of 
the Didhit:— 

om namah sarvabhiitani vistabhya paritisthate/ 
akhandanandabodhaya pirnaya paramatmane// 
adhyayanabhavanabhyam saram nirniya nikhilatant- 

ranam / 
didhitimadhicintamani tanute tarkikagiromanih 
$riman// 


parajustanayannivartamana manandsvadyarasa visu- 
ddhabodhath/ 
raghunathakaverapetadosa kytiresa vidusarh 
tanotu modam]// 


nyayamadhite sarvastanute kutukannibandhamapyatra/ 
asya tu kimapi rahasyarh kecana vijfatumisate sudhiyah/ 


manyan pranamya vihitafjaliresa bhiyo- 

bhiyo vidhaya vinayam vinivedayim1/ 

diisyath vaco mama param nipunam vibhavya 

bhavavabodhavihito na dunoti dosah// 

Translation—Salutations to that highest reality (Pra- 
nava) which is the source of creation, existence and 
destruction of the universe, which is full (pférna), and 
possesses eternal bliss (dnanda)and consciousness (bodba) 
and which exists after having engaged all the beings 
in their respective work. 

Having decided the substance of all the Sastras 
through study and proper meditation, Srimin Raghu- 
natha is writing the Didhti on the Cintdmagi. 
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May this composition of £avi (wise) Raghunitha 
which is free from partaking the remnants of others, 
where delicious taste is found through meditation 
with pure knowledge and hence, free from all defects, 
confer bliss to the wise. 

All persons study Nyaya (Sastra) and write books 
also on it out of curiosity, but there are very few 
learned scholars who are capable of understanding tts 
secrets. 

Having bowed down to the (feet of) superiors with 
folded hands, I repeatedly submit with due respects 
to them that one should find fault with my works 
only after having pondered over them with great 
care, for accusations, when made with proper know- 
ledge of the sense of the works, do not give any pain. 

These lines are found in the beginning of his 
commentary on other chapters. It is the Déidhiti on 
the anumana chapter which has brought great name and 
fame to Raghunatha and has established the repu- 
tation of Navadvipa after Mithila for sometime. The 
study of Navyanydya meant in his days the study of 
the Didhitiz. Scholars almost forgot the name of the 
Cintamani and its author GangeSa. 

His Didbiti on the anumana section 1s also not a 
running commentary on the Cimfamani. \t extends 
upto the Badha item of the Hetvabhasa section. Accord- 
ing to ja oS Raghunatha has referred to in his 
Anumdana-Didbiti to the following: Sarvabhauma- 
matam!, Yajfiapati Upadhyaya’, M1Sra’, Acaryamata‘, 
Cakravarti®, Guravah and Gurucaranah®, Pragalbha’?, 
Sondada8’, Lilavatikrt®, Lilavatiprakasa™, KuljaSaktiva- 
dinah Srikara¥, Jalpaka-sampradaya’, Tikakrt}8, Ratna- 
kosakrt, Tattvabodba™., 

1 PP. 11, 89, 91, 151, 153, 159, 164, 246, 354. 

2 PP. 15, 670. 

2 Paksadhara Magra. PP. 20, 24, 68, 127, 134, 144, 147, 
175, 224, 225, 290, 334, 336, 396, 407, 490, 500, 346, 557, 629, 
637, 762, 770, 786, 608, 841, 1095. 

“PP. 43, 71. 4 PP. 67, 123. 

¢ PP. 93. 97, (asmadgurucaranah), 127, 237,311, 529, 1019. 

7PP. 130, 133, 492, 509, 532, 561. 

SP. 124. ®P.. 337. 10 Pp, 380. UP. 448. 

1a Pp, 539. 18 PP. 571, 604. MP. 543, 4° Poll, 


F, 53 
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It 1s held amongst scholars that Raghunatha did 
not write any commentary on the Sabdakhanda sec- 
tion. But there are certain references found in the 
Didhiti itself which indicate that he had at least in 
mind to write a commentary on the Sabda also— 
nipunataramupapadayisyate cedam Sabdamanididhttan}, 
svargakamo yajetetyadavanvayabodham  Subdaman. 
didhitau vivecayisyamah’. 

Beside his commentary on the Centamani, he wrote 
two small x7bandhas on the Akhydtasaktwada and Nait- 
vada which have been published at the end of the 
Cuntaman: published from the Aszatic Soczety of Bengal, 
along with the commentaries by Mathuranatha Tarka- 
vagiga, called Vurtr and Ramacandranyayavagisa, 
called Tippant, along with the Tzppani of Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya. 

These two #zbandhas also are parts of Raghunatha’s 
commentary on the Sabdakhanda which has been 
clearly mentioned by the editors in the foot-notes. 

Besides, he has written an independent small work 
called Padartha-tattvaniriipana, also called Pada tha- 
khandana, ox only Padarthatativa. This is a work on 
Vatsesika. It has been published and we shall deal 
with it in the next volume. Similarly, he has written 
commentaries on the Kérandvaliprakasa, /\tmatattva- 
viveka and Nydyalilavatiprakasa. The Didhitz on the 
Atmatattvaviveka is arunning commentary. It is not 
so difficult as those on the Navyanyaya. It has been 
published froin Chowkhamba, Naranasi. Here also 
the author has not referred to any author or work 
except the Pramanatika.? There are however, some 
kecit and pare, ot anye in his work. He has also 
commented on Sriharsa’s Khandanakhandakhadya. 

About himself Raghunatha says very boldly in his 
Didhiti— 

Vidusam nivahairyadatkamatyad- 
yadadustam niratanki yacca dustarh | 
mayi jalpati kalpanadhinathe . 
raghunathe manutam tadanyathaiva// 

1 Anumanadtdbit:, p. 501. 


2 Parimarfa, P. 762. 
2 P. 384. 
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Trans/ation—(In the anum&ana section, as it ts in 
averse at the end of it,) whatever has been written 
unanimously by the scholars, right or wrong, when 
] Raghunatha, the best amongst the interpreters, 
explain it, take all just otherwise. 

It is something like the utterances of his guru, Paksa- 
dhara, who was so called, because whatever side ( paksa) 
the latter upheld was proved to be correct. It is tobe 
noted that he did not comment fully on the entire text 
of anumana-cintaman? like others, so he says at the end 
of his Sabdadidhiti-adhikaniu Alokddavihyam.' This 
shows that he had great regards for his guru, Paksadhara 
and his works. Raghunatha, lke so many Maithila 
scholars, also wrote a small work on Dharmagastra, 
called Malinmucaviweka where he has dealt with the 
intercalary month. 

About his time, scholars are of 
opinion that Raghun4atha lived towards the end of the 
15th century. 


4. HARIDASA BHATTACARYA 
(16th century) 


Haridasa Bhattacarya must have lived after Paksa- 
dhara on whose A/oka he wrote a commentary called 
Tippani. He also wrote a commentary on the Tattra- 
cintamant. Both these are still unpublished and thetr 
complete manuscript is still to be searched out. But 
the most important commentary of his is on the Kasu- 
mavjali-karikas which has made him immortal. Today 
it 1s the Harzdasi, as it 1s generally called, alone which 
is read and it has become so popular that even the 
Nyaya scholars have forgotten that Udayana wrote 
his Kasumayyali both in prose and poetry. Haridasa 
has very briefly summarized only the Karikas of 
Udayana in his commentary. 

The tradition as recorded by Mm. Candrakanta 
Tarkdlankara, in the preface of his commentary, 1s 
that Haridasa had gone to Mithila for the study of 
Ny4ya. He studied there for sometime and returned 


1 Vange Navyanydyacarcd, P. 82. 
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home with the entire Kusumayyal1 on his lips. It seems 
from this that just as Raghunatha brought the know- 
ledge of the Tattvacintdmani to Bengal from Mithila, 
so Haridisa brought the knowledge of Kusumdiijat 
to Bengal for the first time and then taught it to his 
students in Navadvipa and wrote a brief commentary 
on it. 
Mm. Kaviraja is of opinion that he was the student 
of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and as a manuscript of 
his commentary,on the Aloka 1s found 
His date transcribed in Sake 1521=1599 A.D., 
it is evident that he must have lived 
earlier. So I have placed him in the 16th century. 


5. JANAKINATHA BHATTACARYYA- 
CUDAMANI 


(16th century) 


Janakinatha Bhattacarya, also known as Bhatta- 
carya-cidamani, 1s a well-known Natyadyika of Bengal. 
The only work of his which is published 1s the Nyaya- 
siddantamanyari. Xt 1s a small book dealing with only 
the four Pramanas of Nyaya. Like the Tarkabhasa 
of Kesava Misra, the work though very small, yet 
it has been commented upon by a _ large number of 
scholars. There are references in this commentary 
to Sivaditya Miéra}, Cintamanikrt*, Nyayabhaskarak rt? 
and Murari Misgra.4 He has also mentioned his earlier 
two works, namely Manimaricinibandha®, a commentary 
on the Cintamani and _Tatparyadipaka.® Other referen- 
ces are—Tikakytah’, Acaryah’, MiSraih®, Jaran-naiyayi- 
kah?9, Kusumdtjali-Prakase Varddhamanopidhyayah,™ 
Sarvabhauminam matam.” 

He is the author of the Amiksitattvavivarana, a 

manuscript of which has been discovered in the Saras- 


1P. 14. e Ps 217. 2P. 272 
4p. 345. § PP. 25, 212. SP. 212 
7p. 34. @P. 128. 9 P. 185. 


10 P, 302. uP, 4, 18 Pp, 21. 
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wati Bhavan, Benares.1 References in his Wzarana 
are, as found by Prof. D. C. Bhattacarya, to Sivaditya 
Miéra, Silapani, Bhaskarakrt, Divakara, and Mani- 
kantha Migra. From these references it 1s concluded 
that he may be placed in the 16th century. 

His eldest son Raghava Paficinana refers to his 
father’s Atmatattvadipikad in his Atmratattvaprabodha. 
According to Prof. D.C. Bhattacdrya, Raghava criti- 
cizes Raghunatha Siromani’s views on Asanikatva and 
speaks of him as Navya. So both Bhattacirya-Cada- 
mani and his son Raghava lived just a little later than 
Siromani. 


6. KRSNADASA SARVABHAUMA 
(16th century) 


It is said that Kyrsnad4sa, like Bhavananda, Mathu- 
ranatha, Jagadifa and Gadadhara, is an important 
commentator on Siromani’s works. According to 
Jayanarayana ‘Tarkapaficinana Kysnadasa was the 
senior most of these. It has been established that 
Kysnadasa was really the teacher of Bhavananda 
Siddhanta- vagiéa.? 

He was a great Natyayika. He wrote on the Didbit 
and the Alka. His commentaries are called Prasarini. 

These are not published. No trace 1s 

His works found of the Pratyaksa  Didhiti- 
Prasdrint. But it has been noticed 

by Mm. H. P. Shastri in his Nots«es.3 About the 
manuscripts of Asumdnadidhttiprasarini and the Akhya- 
tadidhitiprasarini, we find them preserved in the India 
Office Library and the Tanjore Sarasvat: Mahal. Stein’s 
Cat. of the Jammu-Kashmir Raghunatha Mandira 
library, notes of another commentary of Krgnadasa, 
called Nav%vadatippana.t Besides, his Gunadidhititika 
is also traced to have existed from a reference to it 
in a Ms. of the Kusumatijalitika, found inthe Sarasvat 


1 Vange Navyanydyacarca, p. 106 
® Vuage Naevyanydgacarcad, P. 120. 
®]. P. 226. 4p. 147. 
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Bhavan, Benares library. He has himself referred to 
his Inumandloka-Prasarini in his Anumanadidbtti-Pra- 
sarimi which must have been, therefore, written earlier. 
But the most startling discovery about Krsna- 
dasa is that the Bhdsd-Partucheda and its commentaty 
Nyayamuktavali which have been known 
Krsnadisa = for =centuries to have been written 
pounce we by Visvanatha Nyayapaticanana, son 
Nydyamuktavata of Vidyanivasa, the author of the 
Nyayasitravrit, have been now totally 
disproved to have been written by Visvanatha. In 
fact, both these were written by Krsnadasa Sarva- 
bhauma. Professor D.C. Bhattacaryya has collected 
several old manuscripts of the two works and has 
found in them the name of Mm. Krysnadasa as their 
author. In place of the current reading of the 
Mangalacarana of the Muktavali, ‘visnorvak sas: vi$va- 
natha-krtina, the reading 1s ‘krsnaddsakrtma. This 
was noticed even by Mm. H. P. Shastri in the 
manuscript of the Aszatic Society, though some one 
from amongst the modern scholars had corrected 
it according to the current reading. <A sttonger 
proof is that the earliest commentary known 
so far on the Muktavali is the Udasa by some 
scholar named ViSvanatha®, A manuscript copy of 
it transcribed in 1533 Saka =1611 A.D. 1s preserved 
in the Bhandarkar Ortental Research Institute library. 
On the other hand, we know that Viévanatha 
composed his Nydyasttravrtt:e wu. \Vrndavana in 1576 
aka=1654 A.D. So the Udésa whose transerip- 
tion is dated 1611 A.D. must have been composed 
earlier, when Visvanatha would have been too young 
to write the Bhasdpariccheda and the Muktavali. It 
seems from the above that people wrongly assigned 
the name Visvanatha, the author of the U//dsa, to the 
authorship of the Muk/dvali later on. This seems to 
be the origin of this confusion which has persisted 
all these centuries.4 


1No. 10799. * Vide B.O.R.1. Poona, Ms, 
* No. 301 of 1895-1902, 1925, P. 11. 


‘For the details of the proofs, vide Vatge Navyanydyacarca, 
PP. 117-20. 
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7. RAMABHADRA SARVABHAUMA 
(16th century) 


About the persona] history of Ramabhadra Sarva- 
bhauma nothing can be said authentically at present. 
But that he was a great Natyayika and a son of another 
great Natyayika, Bhattacarya Cidamani (Janakinatha) 
is certain. He writes in the beginning verse of his 
commentary on the Padarthatattvantripana— 


tatasya tarkasarasiruhakananesu 
Cudamanerdinamanescaranam pranamya / 


In the colophon of his work Nyayarabasya, a com- 
mentary on the Nyayastitra, it 1s said— 


Si tbhattdcaryyactidamanttanaya \dam rdmabhadrastanott. 
Again, in his Ganarahasya, Ramabhadra writes— 


ciidamanestarkikanam putrairgunarahasyakam | 
ramabhadrasarvabhaumabhattacaryyairvidhiyate // 


Similarly, in the beginning of his ‘awayarahasya, a Dhar- 
masa§tra work, he writes-— 


hariharacaranau pitaram tarkikacudamanim natva 
kriyate samayarahasyam $raddhanam Sarvabhaumena // 


About his contributions we know of the 
following -— 


(1) Nydyarahasya—lt 1s a commentary on the Nya- 
jasttra. This commentary extends only upto the 
end of the fourth Adhyaya of the 
Séia work. At the end of this com- 
mentary 1t 1s written in the colophon— 


Ili, wotks 


samaptam tattvajfanaparipalanaprakaranam dvi- 
tiyamahnikam ca/iti mahamahopadhy4aya-sribhatta- 
caryyaciidamani-tanaya-Sribhattacaryya-sarvabhauma- 
Ramabhadravinirmitam nyayarahasye catiirtho’dhyayah.1 

(2) Gugarahasya is his second work. It seems to 


be a work on Vaigesika. It has been commented 
upon by Madhava Pandita, a Deccani Natyayika who 


Vide, Nydyavdrtttkasya bhiisika by Mm _ Vindhyeshvari 
Prasad, Benares, P. 133. 
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has referred to it in his Nydyasara—vistarastu asmat- 
krta-gunarahasya-tippanyam!, 

(3) Ssddhantasara—\t is a collection of so many 
Vadas, of which so far only Moksavada has been dis- 
covered.” (4) Samayarahasya—This is a work on 
DharmaSastra already referred to above. (5) Samdsa- 
vada—It 13 a wotk on Samiasagakti of the Sabdakhanda. 
It begins as— 


bhattacaryasarvabhaumaramabhadrena dhimata / 
samasena samasanain tattvamatra niripyate// 


(6) Sabdanityatdvada—a manuscript of it is preserved 
in the Saracvat: Bhavana, Benarcs. (7) Savarnatayasa- 
vada®, \t 1s just possible that all these Vadas might 
have been included in the Svddbantasdra itself instead 
of forming separate books. (8) Padarthatattvaviveca- 
naprakdsa. ‘There 1s a reference in this work as -na 
capasiddhantah prameyavarttike sphutattvat  1ti(tu) 
Sabdamanimaricauw' tatacaranah. Here is also a reference 
to his Prtamahacaranab.® From this it 1s concluded 
that Ramabhadra 1s the son of Bhattacarya-Ciidamani. 
(9) Sitddhaniarahasya—asmat kytasiddhantarahasye—a 
commentary on the Padarthatattvavwecana® (10) A 
commentary on the Nafivxdda, a manuscript of it is pre- 
served in the Aszatic Soctety of Bengal." (11) A commen- 
tary on the Kasumdtyalikarika. In this connection 
there is a good deal of confusion amonyst scholars of 
Bengal. A manuscript has been noticed by Mitra 
and also by Mm. G. N. Kaviraj where it is wrtten 


1PP. 116, 208, Reprint from the Pandit 

2 Vide, Tanjore Cat pp. 4774-76. 

* An incomplete manuscript is in the Assatec Society of Bengal, 
No. 9268; Hultzsch, P. 133. 

4 Here in the printed text the reading 1s Sabdamapididhstav 
which is a mistake for mwanimaricau which 1s the work of his father 
Cidaiman: Bhattacarya. 

‘p. ill. 

6 Pp. 06. 

TTL. G. 148. 


BNo. 525. 
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—ityantam §afkaramigrakrtam tatah sarvabhaumiyam, 
on the basis of an old manuscript in possession of the 
late Pt. Harihar Shastri of Benares}, wherein the mangala 
verse bears the name of the parents, Bhaxanatha and 
Bhavani. These are the names of the parents of Sankara 
Migra, the author of the Upaskara also. Sothere was a 
feeling that it is a commentary written by Ramabhadra; 
later, the question was solved by upholding the view 
that it was a joint pee But since, there is a 
complete manuscript of the commentary, called Amoda, 
written on Palm-leaves, in the Sarasvati Bhavana Li- 
brary, Benares, the confusion should be cast off for 
ever. It is just possible that Ramabhadra might have 
also written a commentary separately on the Kasz- 
maiijatt. 

Ramabhadra was certainly a great Natyadyika. He 
taught many students of whom Mathuranatha Tarka- 
vagisa, Jagadiga, Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma and Jaya- 
rama Ny4ya-paficinana, were the well-known scholars 
of Nydya. 

From all these, it is concluded that Ramabhadra 
must have lived in the 16th century. 


8. RAMA TARKALANKARA 
(16th century) 


In the Mangalacarana of the Amumdnarahasya, Ma- 
thuranatha writes— 
nyayambudhikrtasetum hetum $riramamakhilasampa- 
tteh / 
tatamn tribhuvanagitam tarkalankaramadardnnatva // 
The same is the Mangaldcarana of the Pratyaksa- 
khandarahasya. From this it is evident that Rama 


was also a Naiyayika. He has also written a commen- 
tary on the Déidhiti, anumina section, a manuscript 





1 fol, 6a. 
F, 54 
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of which is preserved in the Sarasvati Bhavana library, 
Benares. It begins as— 

Srigovindapadadvandvarh pranamya paramadarat / 

hydi krtva ca nikhilam sarvabhaumasya sadvacah // 

anumanaparicchede vyakhyam didhitikytkrtam / 
prakasayati yatnena Srirdmah sudhiyim mude // 

From the above quoted verses it is also evident that 

tirama was the pupil of a Sarvabhauma. Now who 
is this Sarvabhauma is a problem before us. Mm. 
Kavirajaji thinks that he is the Vasudeva Sarvabhauma.! 
There are others who do not agree with this view and 
they think that Sririma’s guru might have been either 
Kysnadasa or Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma.? 

He has also written a commentary, called Tippani 
on the Atmatattvavivekadidhitt. 

It is to be noted here that since Raghunatha’s 
Didbiti came to be written, it became the most popular 
commentary on the Crtamam, the Kusumatyaltprakasa, 
the Kiranavaliprakdsa, and the Nydyalilavatiprakasa. 
Not only in Bengal but even in Mithila students began 
to study Raghunatha’s commentary till Jagadiga came 
into the field. So scholars also did not like to com- 
ment on the texts of old works of GangeSa, Varddha- 
mana, Paksadhara, Vacaspati JI, and so on. They all 
studied Didbit:, ‘This might have been due to the fact 
that after Paksadhara, the school of Navadvipa became 
more and more famous with Raghunatha; and the 
scholarship in Mithila became neglected. So even 
the Maithila scholars used to go to Navadvipa for 
the study of Navyanyaya where the Bengali teachers 
did not teach any other work except the works or 
commentaries written by them. Hence, even scholars 
from Mithila forgot the contributions of their own 
Maithila scholars. 


9. BHAVANANDA SIDDHANTAVAGISA 
(16th century) 
It is held that Bhavananda Siddhanta-vagiga was 
one of the best pupils of Raghunatha giromani. But 
1 Sarasvatt Bhavan Studies, Vol. V. P. 135, 
2 Vahge Navjamdyacarcé, P. 131. 
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there ate some who think that Bhavananda was the 
pupil of Kysnadasa. In fact, his commentary on the 
Didbiti was considered to be an authority. There ts 
a verse prtevelent amongst scholars that— 


gunopari gunanandi bhavanandi ca didhitau / 
sarvatra mathuranathi jagadisi kvacit kvacit || 


Whosoever may be the guru, it is a fact that Bhava- 
nanda was a great Naiyayika and that his commentary 
on the Didbit: occupies a very high position amongst 
the works on the Dédbiti as is clear from the above 
verse. 

His more important commentary is the Bhavanandi 
on the Didhiti. It is called Ttppani from which we 
infer that itis not very elaborate. It is 
also quite natural. The Didhitz itself is 
not so elaborate, nor is it a running commentary on the 
Cintamani. So commentaries on it may not necessarily 
be elaborate. Manuscripts on the Pratyaksa and Anu- 
mana have been ttaced.1 An incomplete manuscript 
is preserved there in the Sanskrit College Library, Cal- 
cutta, whose colophon is—iti Mahamahopadhyiya 
§ri- Bhavananda-siddhantavapiSabhattacaryaviracita pra- 
tyaksadidhititippani samaptah (?). A portion of the 
Anumana section of the Bhavanandi was published by 
the Astate Society of Bengal. It is possible that a com- 
plete manuscript also may be found there. Mahi- 
deva Puntamakar, a Deccani scholar living in Benares, 
has written two commentaries on it. One very ela- 
borate and the other a little brief and easier. The latter 
is called Sarvopakarini. A manuscript transcribed in 
Sam. 1792 = 1735 A. D. is preserved in the Ganganatha 
Jha Research Institute library, Allahabad. 

Bhavananda has also commented upon the Akbyata- 
vada. A manuscript dated 1658 Saka is preserved 
in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Sabitya Parisad. 
It is called Sdramatijari. Similarly, he wrote a 
commentary on the Noafvdda. It is also a Tippani 
type of commentary. Bhavananda not only commen- 
ted on the Didhiti, but he also wrote 2 commentary on 


His works 


1Vide—the manuscript catalogue, Culcnttz Sanskrit College 
library. 
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the Aloka of Paksadhara. The commentary is called 
Saramatjari or Pratyaksdloka-Saramatyari. ‘The manus- 
ciipts of this work are in the library of the Asiatic 
Soctety of Bengal and also in the Raghundthamandira 
library, Jammu. It ends as— 
Sribhavanandasiddhantavagisena vinirmit4/ 
alankatotu karhsarescaranau Saramafijari// 
iti Srimahamahopadhyaya $Sribhavanandasiddhantavagi$a- 
bhattacaryaviracita Pratyaksalokasaramafijari samapta. 
Annumanélokasaramatyjari—an incomplete manuscript 
of it is in the Benares Sarasvat: Bhavan Library. It begins 
as— 
navanilambujaruciram) caranaranatkinkinijalam/ 
hatyafigavinacoram nandakisorarzn namasyamahj/ 
anumanamanausaramalokiyam prayatnatah/ 
Sribhavanandasiddhantavagi Sena prakaSyate// 


Sabdélokamatyarisdra—An incomplete manuscript of it 
is noticed in the India Office Catalogue. It begins as— 


namskttya gurin mirdhna sabdalokasya phakkika/ 
Sribhavanandasiddhantavagigena prakasyate/| 


Sabdamanisdramatyari—A reference to this has been 
traced in his commentary on the Didbiti, anumina, 
satpratipaksa section. It runs as -etena Sabdabodha- 
dikamapi vyakhyitam/ adhikafica Sabdamanisaramafi- 
jatyyam vivecitamasmabhih.} 

Sabdarthaséramatjari. This seems to be an indepen- 
dent work of Bhavananda. There is one manuscript in 
possession of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona 
named Kdranatavicara by Bhavananda. Besides, he 
has written some more works, namely Kérakacakra, 
DaSalakaravivecana, Akbydtavicdra and Satsamdsavivecana, 
on Vy4akarana. 

About his time we cannot give any exact date. 
But considering the dates of his teacher and his pupils 
it can be said that he lived towards 
the end of the 16th century. 

One thing is to be noted that Bhavananda’s work 
was not at all liked in Bengal. There were severe 


His date 


1 Vahge Navyanyayacarcé. p. 137. 
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criticizms against his work.! It was left, it seems, for 
Mahadeva Puntamkar to appreciate the merits of 
Bhavananda by writing two commentaries on his 
Bhavanandi, called the ag lonpahins vaorgars or 
only Bhavanandiprakasa and the Sarvopakdrini. Maha- 
deva writes in the beginning of his Bhavanandi-Prakafa— 


andlocyasiddhantavagisavanyam 

vrthastyitaih panditair gaudajatath/ 
yadudbhavitam dtisanabhasavrndam 
taduddharanartho mamodyoga esah// 


Translatton.—This effort of mine is only to remove 
the so-called mistakes which have been pointed out in 
the work of Bhavananda by the zealous Gauda Panditas 
(of Bengal) without having given any thought over it. 

But it is clear from the two commentaries of Maha- 
deva, one to remove the criticizms of Bengal scholars 
and another to explain the text, that Bhavananda’s work 
was of great value. 


He had two sons, Srikrsna and Rama. The latter 
was also a Naiyayika. The latter had two sons, Madhu- 
stidana and Rudra Tarkavagiga. Rudra has written 
a commentary called Raudri on the anumanadidbiti. 


10. GUNANANDA VIDYAVAGISA 
(16th century) 


Gundnanda, ordinarily known as Vidyavagisa Bha- 
ttacaryya, was a pupil of Madhusiidana. He wrote a Jarge 
number of commentaries, like other Panditas of Bengal, 
on the Didbiti, Alka and on the work of Udayana and 
Vallabha. These were more important works to be 
commented upon by scholars of this period. His works 
are: (1) Nydyakusumadtjaliviveka. It is a commentary 
on the whole N: Iyyakusmasjal and not only on the 
Karikas. There is a manuscript of this work in the 
Varanasi Sarasvati Bhavan Library, wherein the name of 


1 Oovert, 2025, 5278; II. 9408, mentions a work written by 
Vajratanka Sastrin whercin Bhavinanda’s work has been criti- 
cized. 


